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PREFACE 


This book is the outcome of a series of lectures delivered 
at the University College of Wales, Aberyst^-yth, in August 
1916 to the Summer ^hool of the Civic and Moral Edu- 
cation League. The lectures have been considerably 
altered and enlarged ; but it has not been thought necessary 
to remove all traces of the original lecture form. 

It may be thought that we have allowed ourselves to 
spend too much time on the discussion of abstract philo- 
sophical doctrines. But we have felt that the serious 
discussion of every particular social or political question 
depends in the last resort on a coherent philosophical 
conception of the nature of civic society. One cannot 
analyse any social structure without raising the central 
problem of the principle of social organization in the mind 
of man ; and when that issue has been raised, one must 
be ready to face it in all its severity and complexity. It 
is, we believe, a fault of much recent social philosophy 
that it makes its problem too artificiaUy simple. It 
produces an admirably precise and lucid list of diversified 
•ocial institutions, whose single defect is that it is imtruc 
to the unity of the human spirit. 

For that reason while the endeavour of a considerable 
part of this book has been to define as accurately as possible 
the character of various institutions, and to bring out 
their mutual relations, yet in so far as that attempt is 
mainly analytical, it would, if it stood by itself, offer 
something less than what we believe to be the truth. 
However manifold the forms in which social purpK)se 
expresses itself, its nature and principle are one and 
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indivisible ; and our aim has been to demonstrate this, 
first by a consideration of the basis of dvic society in the 
mind of man, and then by a more detailed study of the 
worldng out of the constructive sodal impulse in different 
sodal institutions. 

Whatever vitality there is in the reaction against the 
long tradition of political theory which began with Plato 
and has continued in the great line of his Idealist suc- 
cessors comes mainly from the apparent neglect by certain 
of its supporters of real differentiations of sodal structure 
and interest. In this respect recent theory has been 
most valiuble. We have tried to avail ourselves of its 
help, and in the light of what has been gained to restate 
the essentials of the classical Idealist conception in such 
a way as to show that there is room in it for the utmost 
diversity of social functions. But the recognition of the 
strength and importance of this recent criticism makes 
it the more incumbent on us that we should, so far as 
we can, present the positive philosophical case for our 
doctrine, and its foundation in the mind of man. 

W'ith this object in view, these lectures were planned 
in the order in which they are here presented. Each 
author has carefully revised the work of the other ; but 
it may be mentioned that the two divisions of the book 
correspond roughly to the contributions of the authors 
in the order in which their names are given below. The 
exceptions to this arrangement are Chapters VII and 
XIII in Part II. 

J. H MUIRHEAD 

H. J. W. HETHERINGTON. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

5 I. CIVIC SOCIETY. 

Our subject is narrower than sociology, wider than 
political philosophy. The word “ civic ’’ is ambiguous and 
philosophers have added to the ambiguity by assigning 
to it a technical meaning differing from any recognized 
in popular language. Its commonest use is perhaps to 
indicate what is municipal and as contrasted with 

what is political and national, but it i.s used by Hegel 
and his followers in a still narrower semse to mark off 
those forms of social life i.i which the free choice of indi- 
viduals i.s a proimnent feature as contrasted with those 
founded on natural atlmity on the one hand, the State 
with its compulsory powers on the other. But in addition 
to these two meanings there is a third according to which 
the word denotes rather a stage in the development of 
society than an element in its constitution. The study 
of early history has familiarized us with the e.xistence 
of organized society ages before anything corresponding 
to a res fubhea or jiublic interest was consciously recog- 
nized or the ideas of law and government had emerged 
from the coniusc*d background of custom and tradition. 
As distinguished from this stage " civic scKiety " comes 
into existence with the conscious recognition of rights 
and duties as the condition of the maintenance of corporate 
life and of a central power capable of enforcing them. It 
is with the rise of civic society in this sense that history 
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may be said to begin, for it k at this stage first that the 
commonity acquires the power of conscious self'direction. 
The citizen in this sense is not merely the dweller in the 
dty circle {the irdXjc or urbs), but whosoever habitually 
identifies Itself with the purposes of the community, 
and is endowed with the rights which are the condition 
of their hilfilment. The development of this civic con- 
sciousness for the first time in the world was the signal 
glory of the Greek and Roman world. The Civis Romanus 
might be a dweller in the Suburra or a shepherd on the 
dowiis of Aberystwyth ; he bore a name that was the 
symbol of law and order, justice and human dignity. 
It is true that the term with its kindred group of words 
fell into abeyance when there were " no citizens but only 
subjects," but it has always been ready to spring to the 
lips when times are favourable to the recognition that 
law and government are only a very small part of the 
bond that unites men to one another as soc»» in a single 
corporate life and that laws and institutions derive what- 
ever authority they have, not from the force that lies 
behind them, but from purposes that lie deep in the 
soul of the nation and from the largest and most potent 
part of its will. 


§2. IN WHAT SENSE HERE TAKEN. 

Had these lectures been planned before the war, it 
might have seemed natural to interpret the subject in 
the second of the above senses with the view of submitting 
that part of our common life which is nearer to us than 
the State, but farther from us than family or neighbour- 
hood — the whole middle region of which the industrial 
system, important though it be, is only a part — to a more 
careful and complete analysis than is usual in social 
philosophy. But the war has settled all this for us. 
If. viewed in its origin in men’s ideas, it teaches one thing 
more than another, it surely is the danger of hmited 
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conceptions of civic life, and of the import of our common 
citizenship. We should wrong ourselves if we declared 
the larger conception to have been no part of our minds 
before the war broke out. But in some at least it m\ist 
be acknowledged it formed a very small and a diminishing 
part. Not only is civic consciousness in the larger sense 
a matter of slow growth and apt to lag behind the con- 
sciousness of economic and sectional interests ; its growth 
is apt to be arrested by the increasing complexity of a 
civilization that makes it more and more possible for the 
individual to escape the immediate call of civic responsi- 
bility. Even in those in whom political consciousness 
was aliv'e and active, it was raiaed with an alloy of 
private or sectional interest, pursued often with little 
regard to the interest of the whole. The problem was not 
what and how to give to the State, but what and how to 
get from it. 

We may fairly say that ail this has been changed by 
the war. The smouldering or smoky heat of our common 
citizenship has burst into a blaze, opening to most of us 
new depths of our national life. If this had been all, 
the war would have been a summons to do evervlhing 
in our power to stimulate and direct this new-born con- 
sciousness, but in the face of the importance of pre.sent 
practical duties, we might have been content to leave 
theory to a more convenient season But this, as everybody 
knows, is not all. With the birth or rebirth of civic 
consciousness in ourselves has gone the discovery (and it 
has been a real discovery even to those who, by virtue of 
their familiarity with history and theory, might have 
known better) that there are different kinds of civic 
consciousness. Our own we have at once recognized 
as one kind, that of our enemies an entirely different kind, 
and it is by this time a commonplace to say that, con- 
fronting each other at the present moment in a ring of 
trenches throughout Europe and Asia, we have not so 
much tw'o armed groups of nations as two entirely different 
and incompatible ideals of civic life. 
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§ 3. THEORY AND COMMON SENSE. 

Even so it might be said we can afford to leave it there : 

Right is might, and the war is itself deciding which of 
these ideals is the truer/' There are even those who 
maintain that the last thing we want is theory. What 
is wrong with Germany is just that she has lost touch 
with common sense and missed the plain way of civilization 
in the mazes of abstract theory. We cannot here attempt 
to answer with any fullness the great question raised 
by the former of these contentions,* It must suffice to 
notice that w’hatever we say as to the converse proposition^ 
there is a quite definite sense in which w'e must maintain 
that righ^ is might. The right is that which alone can 
enlist all ihe forces of human nature on its behalf. But 
it is necessary that it should enlist them, and this takes 
time. Wrong may be earlier in the field and more awake 
to the requirements of the situation. In this respect 
the children of this world may be wiser than the children 
of light. Though they cannot marshal all the elements 
of human nature on their side, they may marshal some. 
The others they may drug, deceive, or intimidate, and this 
may give them a temporary^ advantage. The same 
answer applies, mutaiis mutandis, to the argument in 
favour of common sense What is wrong with Germany 
is just that she has lost touch with common sense, but 
the fact that common sense may thus be sophisticated 
and led astray by theory is one that common sense must 
take account of and provide against by every means in 
its power. Among these means the principal must always 
be a theory that requires no sophistry to commend it, but 
appeals to the conscience and reason of mankind as an 
interpretation of their own deepest experience. Science in 
general has been called '' systematized common sense." 
This is an excellent account of what we might call science 

* See the excellent article by Professor Machenaie in Tk§ Inter- 
national Cnsis : Th^ Theory of the State (Oxfords 1916) on ‘'Might 
and Right/* 
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triumphant. But it is also true of that kind of science 
militant we call theory, which is merely common sense with 
all its forces awake and organized for resistance to error. 
It is just this kind of vigilance that has been conspicuously 
absent in recent political theory in Germany, and w'hich 
requires at the present moment to be cultivated in countries 
that would escaj^e her plagues. It is to this that Lord Bryce 
summons us in the Introduction to the volume just quoted. 

This war/' he w^rites, “ has shaken the foundations 
of the world of thought as well as of the world of action. 
In the last eighteen months we have learned how for- 
midable a theory of the State which we in Britain have 
never held and which we deem erroneous may Ix^come. 
It is more than anything else the German theory of the 
State — the doctrine of the omnipotence of the State, of 
its right to absorb and override the individual, to prevail 
against morality, indeed practically to deny the existence 
of international morality where State power is concerned 
— it is this dciidly theory which is at the bottom of German 
aggression As w^e arc fully determined to resist that 
aggression, so we ought to conduct both here and abroad 
an intellectual war against that theory. And In order 
to destroy it we must begin by understanding it and by 
having a sound and coherent theory of our own/’ 

It was recently reported that a distinguished politician 
called forth vociferous applause by telling his audience 
that " a wild beast is at large. It is no good reasoning 
with it. It is no good appealing to the civilized world 
about it. There is one thing to be done and we shall 
do it— to shoot it “ This may be tnie, but if you leave 
the wild theory at large you have only shot the body — 
the soul may still go marching along, and it is the soul 
that is the real danger to civilization. 


§4. THEORY AND •‘RECONSTRUCTION.^^ 

This is what makes civic theory so vital an interest 
at the present time. What is wrong in Germany is not 
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that it has a theory, but that it has a false theory, and we 
shall have failed to gather the whole moral of the war 
unless we have made clear to ourselves what precisely 
is wrong about it and how it is to be corrected. Nor 
is it an interest that can safely be postponed. Already 
in every department of national life men’s minds are 
occupying themselves with the reconstructions that must 
follow the conclusion of the war ; and if we are to avoid 
the confusion of principles that on general admission 
was our chief source of weakness, this can only be done 
by a clear vision on the part of the nation as to the end 
it seeks to accomplish — the meaning of the civilization 
it is seeking to promote. To take one or two of the 
many questions that are waiting solution, we are seeking 
to apply new principles to the organization of industry. 
They are to be the principles of a better civilization, 
a truer citizenship. They are also to be principles of 
increased productivity. Are these two different from each 
other or are they ultimately the same ? And is it possible 
to apply to industry the saying. “ Seek first the kingdom 
of the God and all these things will be added " ? It 
is the same question that meets us when we turn from 
the problem of industrial to that of pohtical organization. 
In the idea of a " commonwealth ” we are seeking to 
realize a wider citizenship. Of what kind and scope is 
it to be ? Looked at from within the nation, it is demanded 
by all modem conditions that government shall be strong 
and efficient. It must have the best knowledge at its 
disposal in order to act wisely, the greatest concentration 
of purpose and power that it may act when occasion 
requires promptly and decisively. But it is also demanded 
that it shall reflect the mind and will of the whole com- 
munity, wise and ignorant, strong and weak — in a word 
that it shall be democratic. Is this demand compatible 
with the other ? If not (and all appearances are against 
it) on what ground, in view of the tremendous forces 
that modem society holds in solution within it, can the 
ideal of democra(y be defended against the advocates 
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of efficiency ? And looking beyond the nation, our dtizen- 
sbtp must be a national one, but it must also have an 
outlook beyond the nation. It must be Eurojjean, 
ultimately a citizenship of the world. What are we to 
say of this all-inclusive citizenship ? Is the idea of it 
of the essence of human consciousness, and is it true that 
no State of the world can be a stable and satisfying one 
that fails to embody it ? Or is it a good-natured delusion 
of humanitarian enthusiasts, bound periodically to recur 
but doomed because of more potent forces in human 
nature to equally periodical disappointment ? Questions 
like these can only be answered by experience doubtless, 
but by an experience in which grounded faith in the 
fundamental tendencies an(3 in the possibilities of human 
nature must be a decisive factor. 

i 5. EDUCATION AND CIVIC THEORY. 

Going deeper than all these problems of organization, 
because concerning the mind and the will of the coming 
generation, on whom the maintenance and development 
of the foundations which we lay depend, is the problem 
of education. What we have suffered from in the past 
and what may sterilize all our schemes for the future 
is the confusion of principitis and the strong cross-currents 
of opposing interests that prevail in this field. Nowhere 
is there more need of a centra! and guiding idea, nor is 
there any that has been named that can compete with 
that of " citizenship.” There can be no doubt that the 
idea of education as a training in citizenship has received 
a stimulus from the war. When educational reformers 
are not talking of increased intelligence and energy for 
production, they are talking of increase of patriotism, 
it is felt that the future of the country dep>ends on 
the willingness of the coming generation to imdertakc 
burdens and practise modes of self-sacrifice rmknown to 
their fathers, and that for the creation of the spirit of 
loyalty and devotion which will enable it to meet them 
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we must depend on the schools. But just here many have 
seen a grave danger looming ahead,* which as closely 
concerning the programme of the Society under whose 
auspices these lectures are given deserves your particular 
attention. Already before the war the State w^as more 
and more assuming control over all grades of education, 
primary, secondary, technical. This tendency will prob- 
ably be strengthened by the war. If as this league 
desires, and as is probable, the State seeks to exercise a 
direct influence on instruction in citizenship, it is not 
likely to forget itself, fhe chief object of this instniction 
will be to secure the attachment of the rising generation 
to the State’s own ideals. And with this we have the 
nose of the camel in the tent. There will lx: the danger 
of exalting patriotism in the sense of devotion to the near 
and the present over citizenship in the sense of devotion 
to the remoter interests of humanity. It was just thus, 
it will be remembered, Germany began a century ago, 
with what results we know. The ideas of Fichte the 
idealist philosopher became the ideas of Bismarck the 
realist politician , the ideas of Humboldt the advocate of 
liberty the ideas of a long line of Prussian Ministers of 
Education. Already before the war German educa- 
tionists noted with concern tfiat the ideas of free citizen- 
ship were in dangerous abeyance. ” Our secondary 
scholars,” wrote Dr. Kerschensteincr,* ” leave school 
without the slightest interest in civic questions.” It 
may be said that this was due to the absence of anv 
tradition of civic freedom in Germany ; in Fmgland it 
is different. This, of course, is tnie. ” Such ignorance," 
the same writer adds, ” becomes intelligible when we 
remember that our secondary schools date their organiza- 
tions from a time when there were no citizens but only 

* Since this chapter was written the dilhculty has been stated with 
exceptional ability by Mr. Bertrand Russell in his Princi^ki 0/ 

> Edt 4 caii 4 >n v. Ciitmnihip (1909), English translation, p. 57, 
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sut^ects and rulers.” But France cannot be said to be 
without dvic tradition. Yet we know the trouble in 
which, before the war, she was involved, owing precisely 
to the conflict between the idea of a perhaps somewhat 
narrow patriotism and what seemed to multitudes of anti- 
militarist teachers to be a truer ideal of citizenship. The 
truth is that the idea of the State is mighty and is likely 
in the immediate future to prevail. The very fact that 
England is in a sense a late convert to it may be an addi- 
tional danger. In view of this there is more than a pxjssi- 
bility of an alliance between those who fear reactionary 
and those who fear revolutionary forms of instruction to 
secure as far as possible the exclusion of the whole subject 
of civic instruction from the curriculum of schools and 
to confine them to the inculcation of eugenics and the 
simpler moral duties. VVTiatever the difficulties, it will 
probably be agreed that a boycott of this kind would 
be the worst solution of them. Against it there are 
two main reasons, closely concerning the children them- 
selves, which, at the risk of unduly extending this 
Introduction, call for mention. 

The first is that the social and political framework of 
their lives is a natural subject of interest to intelligent 
boys and girls between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, 
not to speak of the young men and women who will attend 
amtinuation schools.* This larger world is already part 
of their minds ; and if there is any truth in the Static 
ideal of education as self-knowledge, it must be a fatal 
mistake to leave this part of the self unexplored and 
provide no standard whereby to estimate the relative 
value of its contents. We are familiar with all that can 
be said as to the difficulty and complexity of the subject, 
but this is precisely the reason why some sort of guidance 


I As a teacher who bad experimented in dvic instruction once 
said to me ; " Children are, as a matter ot fact, immensely inter- 
eated to hnd that there is any rhyme and reason in the arrangements 
Ol the big world outside of the circle with which they are familiar.' 
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should be attempted. This, at any rate, was Ruskin's 
of^on. Alter lamenting that " our system of education 
des^ses politics — that is to say. the science of the relations 
and duties of men to each other " — he goes on to ask 
whether politics in this sense can be taught to the younger 
and more uneducated adult population, and answers : " No ! 
but the first elements of it, all that is necessary to be 
known by an individiial in order to his acting wisely in 
any station of life : the honourableness of every man 
who is worthily filling his appointed place in society, 
however humble ; the proper relations of rich and poor, 
governor and governed ; the nature of wealth and mode 
of its circulation ; the difference between productive and 
unproductive labour ; the relation of the products of 
mind and hand ; the true value of the works of the higher 
arts and possible amount of their production ; the meaning 
of civilization, its advantages and dangers ; the meaning 
of the term 'refinement,' the possibilities of possessing 
refinement in a low station and of losing it in a high one ; 
and, above all, the significance of almost every act of 
a man's daily life in its ultimate operation upon himself 
and others — all this might be and ought to be taught to 
every boy in the kingdom so completely that it should 
be just as impossible to introduce an absurd or licentious 
doctrine upon our adult population as a new version of 
the multiplication table.” * 

The second reason is that as the larger life is a natural 
object of interest, so to fill a place in it is a natural object 
of desire to young people at this stage. For this reason 
a great opportunity is lost if every occasion is not 
used to make this idea (as it may very easily be made) 
the centre of moral consciousness. If as moralists are 
now agreed all morality in origin and intention is social. 


' What such instruction, seriously undertaken by a 
can effect in strengthening oationaJ character has recently been 
illustrated in Japan. On ettticai instruction on Japanese schools, 
see Baron Suyemmtau’s book. The Riten Sun, chap. iii. 
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and if the so-<alled individual virtues of temperamce, 
sdf'de&ial, the care of the body, the use of time, talent, 
and opportunity have their snperior claim upon the 
conscience because of their significance for the larger 
life of society and the world, the attempt (on the necessity 
of which all are agreed) to inculcate these things will 
lack its full inspiration and force if it fails to link them 
up with an articulate idea of all that is meant by " good 
citizenship." 

Being as we are for these reasons committed to civic 
instruction in the schools of the future, we must seek our 
guarantees against its pitfalls in other directions than 
the limitation of opportunity for it. We can think of 
none that compares in effectiveness with the instruction 
of the teachers themselves in the elements of sound theory. 
Speaking of the great object of University teaching. 
Lord Curzon recently defined it as training in " intellectual 
citizenship.” Taking it to stand for something more 
than intellectual fellowship, we may interpret the phrase 
as intended to mean citizenship founded on an intelli- 
gent conception of the nature of civic society, its relation 
to the individual, to other societies within and similar 
societies without, and finally to the great family of 
Humanity yet to be bom, which may include them all. 
How much theory it is possible for universities and training 
colleges to give depends on the arrangement of their 
curricula for degrees and diplomas. It is easy to give 
too little, as the past has shown. It is difficult to give 
too much. The lectures that follow owe their origin to 
an attempt to set down, not the matter of civic instruction 
that might be imparted to pupils or even except in a 
very modified form to aU teachers, but the principles 
which it seemed to us that the teachers of teachers to 
whom they were chiefly addressed should understand 
in \new of the vital problems of ci\ic organization that 
await us in the coming time. 
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SOCIAL THEORY IN THE MAKING 

J I. IS A THEORY OF SOCIETY POSSIBLE ? 

In the previous lecture we discussed the meaning and rela- 
tion to practice of a theory of civic society. We assumed 
that theory was available. But just here an objection 
may be raised resting on the nature of the subject, and 
the seeming incompatibility of the terms themselves. 
Social structures and the life that pulsates in them differ, 
it is argued, from other things, not only in serving a purpose 
but in embodying the idea (however obscurely conceived 
by the members) of a purpose or of an end not yet, but 
in the process of being, realized in the world. Scientific 
theory, on the other hand, can only deal with reality so 
far as it has ceased to flit in the uncertain light of the 
illimitable future and has been caught in the net of the 
actual — of an actual moreover which is measurable and 
calculable. The objection takes different forms according 
as it rests simply upon the difficulty of assigning a definite 
meaning to so elusive an idea as the end of civilization 
or Vgoing deepex'j hnds a ground lot t\us dviheuily in t\ve 
nature of intelligence itself and the limits of its powers. 
In the first of these forms it finds a distinguished exponent 
in Mr. H. G. W'eils, whose statement of it we may take 
as typical. ” The history of civilization,” he w'rites,* ” is 
really the history of the appearance and reappearance, 
the tentatives and hesitations and alterations, the mani- 
festations and reflections of a very complex, imperfect. 

' See SonolofiMf Paptrs, 1906, pp. 366-7. 
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and elusive idea — the Social Idea. It is that ’idea 
struggling to exist and realize itself in a world of egotisms, 
animalisms, and brute matter.” Of this obstructive 
material world it may be possible to develop a theory, 
but not of the Idea that manifests itself in it. " There is 
no such thing," continues Mr. Wells, " as dispassionately 
considering what is, without considering what is intended 
to be” ; and it is just this intention that while a legiti- 
mate subject of poetry and religion by its very natture 
lies beyond the grasp of theory. 

To this line of reasoning we may reply by noting a 
distinction which the argument overlooks. It is indeed 
true that the ” social idea ” must, so far as its details 
are concerned, remain vague and undefined. But to assert 
the impossibility of detailed prevision of the structure of a 
more perfect form of it is one thing, to deny the possi- 
bility of any intelligible account of the reality and direction 
of social purpose is something quite different. The con- 
tention that civilization is the work of an idea gradually 
emerging with clearness out of the raw material of instinct 
and passion is itself presumably the result of an intellectual 
insight which is ojxu to all. If it suits the genius of a 
Wells to explore the contents and operation of the idea 
by w'ay of imaginative construction, this is no reason 
why those to whom such genius has been denied should 
not follow the humbler method of trying to trace the 
general outlines of the idea in actual social structure 
with a view to testing, in the light of what can be there 
discovered, the claim which it has on our allegiance. We 
believe that this answer is sound, and that it justifies not 
only such an attempt but the claim to apply the same 
test to the flights of imaginative genius themselves in 
order to distinguish what is merely Utopian from what 
belongs to the living tissue of the social idea. But in 
view of the deeper form already alluded to that the 
objection takes, it is necessary to go farther. 

The difficulty here is not so much that of forecasting 
the purpose of the ages as in presenting in accurate tnms 
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and finding adequate logical fonnulae for the living move- 
ment of will and idea wherever it may he found, whetho- 
in the iimer working of the individual mind or in its outer 
manifestation in society. The view in question is an 
application of the theory of the nature and limits of 
thought that has been made widely familiar by such 
writers as M. Bergson and William James. It rests on 
the true perception that society is an embodiment of will 
and purpose, and not a mechanical aggregate of independent 
parts. But it adds that so far is this from bringing it 
doser to our intellectual apprehension, it places it once 
and for all beyond it. We know what mind is so long 
as we are immersed in the process in which its life consists. 
On the other hand, so soon as we seek to describe or define, 
much more to explain, its action, we find it has escaped 
us as the living air escapes the grasp of the hand. This is 
the necessary consequence of the nature of logical thought, 
which can operate only so far as it can abstract from its 
object elements which are materializable and measurable. 
In the case of life and mind there are no such elements. 
It is only by a process of falsification of their real nature 
that they can be submitted to philosophical analysis. 
It is thus that the sdentific character dinned for works 
on psychology and sodology is purchased at the expense 
of the mutilation of the object. Theory " murders to 
dissect," and we are driven to the choice between a theory 
which is not the theory of the living thing but of a dead 
and desiccated image of it, and a living thing which is 
not the legitimate subject of theory. 

To state fully the reasons why we must reject the 
philosophy of knowledge on which this argument is founded 
would carry us into logical discussion which here would 
clearly be out of place. It must be sufficient to point out 
the fallacy involved in any theory which treats thought, as 
■ftos sftexnsto a& mwely analytic. Thought doubtless 
means analysis and abstraction whereby particular aspects 
of the concrete reality are taken in isolation from other 
aspects. But thought contains no less a movement of 
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sy&thesb whereby the elements separated by analysis 
are recombined, and the illumination the process has 
brought as to the nature of the part is reflected on the 
whole to which it belongs. Mutilation there may indeed 
be. To think is to take great risks. But the mutilation 
begins, not with the act of selection and abstraction, 
but with the attempt to take the selected aspect as the 
whole and to interpret the concrete thing in terms of what 
is at best but a part of it. Such a falsification takes place 
in the present instance when in thinking about thought 
itself, we interpret it as consisting merely in the association 
of ideas or as a merely analytic and abstractive process. 
Taken with the complementary process of synthesis and 
reinterpretation, so far from murdering, thought is the 
giver of life to all that it touches.* By means of it shoots 
of inner connection and meaning begin to dart here and 
there among its tissues ; what was opaque becomes 
transparent ; what was dead and meaningless becomes 
instinct with meaning. Social theory, indeed, differs from 
physical in that, as we shall see more fully later, it deals 
with an entity the principle of whose being is no external 
force holding parts otherwise antagonistic to one another 
together, but participation in a purpose which is of the 
essence of each. But so far is this from withdrawing it 
farther from our comprehension, that it brings it closer 
to it, seeing that we may with justice claim that we 
understand far better what we mean by the purposeful 
action of a mind than by the unintelligent interaction of 
material things. If we grant, then, as we do, the assump- 
tion of the writers we are criticizing, that civilization is 
the action of an idea, and if our criticism of their view of 
the nature of theory is sound, instead of being something 
remote from our intelligence, civilized society is just 

» WYvat tiovalv* says oi philosophy. " PhilosophircB ist d«- 
phiegmaUsiien. vivificitea,” is true ot thinkin g in genersL So* 
on the whole subject Nettleship's Essay on " The Fntare ot Theory," 
PhUosopkiati Ucivrtt mnd Rtmains. where this aphorism is quoted, 

3 
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that of all things in the world without us which we arc 
most fitted to understand, inasmuch as it reflects in a 
larger scale what we know most intimately of ourselves 
on the smaller scale of our individual lives. 

S a. METHODS AND THEORIES. 

Assuming, then, the legitimacy of theory, we may begin 
by noting one or two of the methods in which theorists 
have approached the subject. How rich the material 
even of the last half<entury here is may be gathered 
from such a book as Mr. Ernest Barker's brilliant sketch 
of Political Thought from Spencer to our own Da^. Our 
object is not a review of theorii s in the form given them 
by individual thinkers, but the selection of those whose 
errors may be of assistance to us in our task by enabling 
us to realize the conditions that true theory must sati.sfy. 

If we look at the course of modem thought as a whole, 
it is not difficult to see that it presents the ap}>carance 
of hasang been inspired and dominated from tinie to 
time by certain leading conceptions which form a kind of 
dynastic succession corresponding to the rise of the chief 
departments of science. In thi.s way, corresponding to 
the great development of physical science that took place 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, we have 
the dominance of the tendency to regard everything 
from the atom to the mind of man as a mechanical struc- 
ture. put together out of relatively independent parts. 
The rise of biology into prominence in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, if it did not introduce, emphasized 
the conception of organic development which at once 
began to revolutionize thought in every department 
— to be succeeded in turn by a counter-revolution in favour 
of a treatment of cosmic problems from a point of view 
wVneb., tiy 'vn aiA ol We new 

Kience of psychology, sought to do more justice to the 
inner ade of the process of evolution. If at the present 
moment there is a revived interest in " philosophy/' 
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this is not to be regarded as a revival of the claim to 
explain natural phenomena by an appeal to metaphysical 
entities, but as the result of a wholesome suspicion of such 
merely dynastic claims and a recognition of the essential 
relativity of the points of view represented by each of 
them. 

While some studies, mathematics for instance, and 
perhaps astronomy, are comparatively unaffected by these 
variations of intellectual atmosphere, others have shown 
themselves singularly sensitive to them. Among these has 
to be reckoned the theory' of society which almost in living 
memory may be said to have passed through a physical, 
a biological, and a psychological phase, adapting itself 
by a species of mimicry to the scientific environment of 
the time. 


§3 PHYSICS AND POLITICS. 

If we look at social life unreflectingly as it goes on about 
us, we are apt to see in it the activities of countless separate 
pcTsons absc>rbed for the most part in their own private 
concerns, but entering into association, now at this point, 
now at that, as their interests seem teinjK>rarily to require 
it. Over this solid world of private concerns* and volun- 
tary association, indeed, there is stretched a network of 
law and government representing l!ie interest of an entity 
known as the res publica or common weal, but as it seems 
containing nothing substantial enough to compare with 
the res privaiae of individuals. It h^is of course its uses 
in keeping order among the separate units and regulating 
their traffic with one another, but it contributes nothing 
material to their well-being, and images rather the weak- 
ness than the strength of indivndual human nature * 

It is from some such point of view that we must seek 
to understand the theory which found the origin of the 
social union in a bargain or contract between separate 

* ''Society/* said Paine, ** produced by our wants and Govern- 
mmt by out wickedness** {Common Smse, inii.). 
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and independent units, whereby, in return for benefits 
accruing from a settled social order, individuals resigned 
a certain part of the liberties that belonged to them in 
their nattual state and constituted their natural rights. 
The great representatives of the theory differed in the 
degree of mutual repulsion they ascribed to the units 
and in the amount of the independence which each re- 
nounced in entering the civic state. But they were at 
one in treating the organized structure typified by law 
and government as essentially of the nature of a balance 
or compromise between conflicting forces in human nature. 

Nineteenth<entuTy writers pride themselves on having 
got beyond the fallacies of the " social contract," but 
how mevitably any atomistic theory of society allies itself 
with this conception is seen in the readiness with which 
writers like Herbert Spencer, in order to vindicate the 
natural right of the citizen to ignore the State, revert 
to the hypothesis of " an agreement tacitly entered into 
between the State and its members.” This relapse is 
doubtless lamentable enough. " Natural rights in a social 
organism," it has been said, " are as much out of place 
as a vacuum in a solid," But it witnesses, at any rate, 
to the consciousness not yet overlaid by the " scientific ” 
method, which Spencer otherwise is fain to follow, that 
the real problem of civic theory is not the de fatdo 
existence of the civic order, but the foundation of its 
claim to the loyalty of individual citizens. 

Detailed criticism of the social contract theory is not 
our object, but before we pass from it it is important 
to realize wherein precisely its failure consists. It is not 
that, as in Hobbes, it endows the civic structure with, the 
attributes of will. In this, on the contrary, we must 
see an anticipation of the line which all sound theory b 
bound to follow. Nor b it that it b unhbtorical in con- 
ceiving of what b a slow process of unconscious growth 
as a single conscious act.* It may very well be doubted 

* Carlyle diapoMS of Ronsieau with the gibe that unfortimately 
lie omitted to tell as the date ol the social contract. 
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whether any of the great writers who are identified with 
the theory held it in this form. In all of them it was an 
" idea in the form of history." With all of them it was 
a profound conviction that sovereignty wherever it rested, 
whether in an individual, in an assembly, or in the general 
consciousness of the community, derived its authority, 
not from some external source or from the mere weight 
of prescription, but from the reasonable though not 
necessarily reasoned consent of the citizens. The error 
lay, not in the " form of history,” but in the “ idea " 
whereby the civic order is conceived of as in its essence 
a compromise between the freedom and independence 
to which each has a natural right, and the conditions 
imposed by the accidental circumstance of his being 
thrown together with other similarly endowed and simi- 
larly claimant individuals. Civic society comes before 
us therefore as that in spite of which rather than that 
by means of which individuality is to be realized, with 
the result that the acceptance of its yoke can never in 
the end be more than a matter of prudence, and that 
any coercive p>ower which it possesses must rest in the 
last resort, not on any moral claim, but on the force with 
which it can arm itself. The facts, of course, proved 
too strong for the greatest of the exponents of the theory. 
In a well-known passage in the Leviathan, Hobbes is ready 
to realize that so far from the social order constituting 
a limit to man's power, it is that without which his life 
on earth must be " solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short." But to admit this is to admit that civic loyalty 
rests on quite other foundations than fear of one’s fellows. 
On such a view homo homini dcus is far nearer the truth 
than homo homini lupus. Fear of the brutish in himself 
and others may be the beginning of social wisdom, but 
love of the human mtist be the end. It is a similar logic 
that finds expression in Rousseau’s celebrated contrast 
between mere natural liberty, and the civic freedom 
that man gains by exchange for it, and in his conception 
of the " general will " which, imperfectly as he realized 
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it himself, was in reality the starting-point for a wholly 
different view of the relation of society to the individual. 
Already in such a conception the space that separates 
will from will is bridged, and individuals are seen to 
cohere in virtue of their power to realize their common 
membership in a kingdom of spiritual ends; or, to put 
it in a still better way. they are only truly differentiated 
and individualized in so far as they make the common 
life their own in the active discharge of a social function. 
But this conception of society as an organism of will and 
intelligence w’as still in the future and required for its 
philosophical vindication an entirely different psychology 
from that which had served as the basis of eighteenth- 
century theor}'. 

§4 BIOLOGY .^ND POLITICS, 

(a) The Social Organism. 

Though the mechanical theor>’ of society lingered on 
far into the nineteenth century, it was bound to be pro- 
foundly modified by the biological conceptions which 
were the dominating influence of the time. It had already 
been announced that constitutions, i.e. the general forms 
of civic society, are not made, but grow. On the question 
of the reason and the manner of their origin and growth 
the general laws of evolution in the natural world could 
not fail to throw light. So it appeared to thinkers who, 
like Herbert Spvencer, long before the publication of the 
Origin of Species, had conceived of the social order sub 
specie evoluiionis as an organism among other organisms. 
Properly interpreted and taken in connection with the 
mental background of weial life, this idea, as Plato and 
St. Paul had already seen, is perhaps the most illuminating 
that theory has brought to the study of politics.* Taken 

* This great comparison of the relation between human beings 
msodeV^ aliwng body was inUodneed 

into moral thought by Plato, and has perhaps the most Iruitinl 
oi all moral ideas.* — B, JBosan<)iiet's Estays and Addrtsiii, p.r^l. 
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by itself, however, the conception of the individual society 
as an organism clearly leads nowhere. There can be 
no analogy between an organism, in which control resides 
in the central brain, and society, where this control is 
exercised through the will of individuals. Not only does 
the " organism ” break up into separate centres of con- 
sciousness, but these may, constantly do, and in the end, 
according to Spencer himself, must set themselves in 
opposition to the structure within which they have been 
nourished. Hence so far from being a consistent concep- 
tion, the idea of a " social organism " comes to look more 
like a contradiction in terms. If biology in its experi- 
ments with social theory had ended here, we should 
merely have to thank it for bringing us back after an 
excursion through confusing metaphors to the mechanical 
point of view. True the independent individual is now 
conceived of as coming at the end instead of at the beginning, 
as being the product and not the starting-point of social 
development. But the individuality which is evolved 
is rooted in the possession by each of a separate mind 
and will, wdth purposes of its own, to be realized in an 
area into which law and government and the unified whole 
they represent are without right of entry. Unless it can 
be shown that ju.st in virtue of this possession there is 
the possibility of a new form of union based on the indi- 
vidual's loyalty to the civic structure as the guarantee of 
the actuality of all he most cares for, the whole conception 
of organism turns to a snare. But it was just such a 
conception that the individualistic psychology enlisted 
as a partner in this biological enterprise failed to provide. 
It was the manifest inadequacy of biological theory when 
applied in this form to the explanation of the relation 
of members within a particular society that led to an 
altogether different conception of social coherence as the 
result of the external pressure of societies as units in 
the struggle for existence on une another. 
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[ b ) Darwinism and Pouncs. 

As the idea of the social organism is invoked in cor- 
rection of the individualism of earlier theory, the idea 
of natural selection is called in to take the place of the 
social contract. The coherence of early society, the for- 
mation and perpetuation of institutions that represent 
the common interest, are the result, not of conscious 
agreement, but of the unconscious pressure of the en- 
vironment. In due time it becomes necessary, if the 
cohesion is going to be preserved, that the customs 
which hold civic organization, so to speak, in solution 
should be precipitated into legal arrangements. It was 
because the law-observing spirit was a favourable varia- 
tion in the struggle for existence that the State arose. 
*' In the conflict between groups," says Bagehot, one of 
the leaders in this method of thought, "the flrst thing 
to acquire is the legal fibre ; a polity first — what sort 
of polity is immaterial ; a law first — what kind of law 
is secondary ; a person or set of persons to pay deference 
to — though who he is or they are by comparison scarcely 
signifies. The slightest syrstem of legal development, the 
least indication of a military bond is then enough to 
turn the scale. The compact tribe wins. Civilization 
begins because the beginning of civilization is a military 
advantage." • 

What is true at the outset bolds in the sequel. It is 
a mistake to interpret the struggle for existence as it 
holds of human society as primarily a struggle between 
individuals. The struggle is primarily between political 
societies, only secondarily between individuals, classes, or 
subordinate societies. For the sake of the cohesion 
and strength 6i the State as a whole it is necessary to 
limit, perhaps altogether to supersede the individual. So 
far from in^vidualism beirg the natural corollary of the 

> Pky$ic$ and Potitici (Populmr Science Seriee), p. 5a, condensed. 
KeedteM to wy tiiete Is f ai mote than misplaced biolof y in Bagebot's 
political tbeory. 
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application of Darwinism to politics, at least one form 
of socialism has owed its acceptance to the influence of 
” militarism ” in the mind of the ruling class.* 

In critici7.ing this view it is important to keep clearly 
in view the precise nature of our problem and the precise 
point at which this method of solution breaks down. 
Society is an animate being, and is subject to the laws of 
life.* To some degree, though it is difficult enough to say 
to what precise degree, we must allow the value of the 
application of biological law to the life of society in so far 
as it is controlled by merely instinctive tendencies. It does 
not seem a fatal objection to such a point of view that 
natural selection is unable to explain the grow’th of sym- 
pathy together with the whole system of law's and institu- 
tions which have for their object the preservation of the 
weak. So long as these mean merely the expenditure 
of a fraction of the corporate income in the gratification 
of humane impulses, and not the propagation of degenerate 
stocks, their survival value in maintaining a sense of 
corporate unity may far outweigh the minute handicap 
they impose. The point at which the theory fails is 
in the twofold standard of ethical valuation that it sets 
up. Seeking to avoid the dualism of an ethical and a 
cosmic order appealing to separate principles, it only 
succeeds in reasserting it in a more paradoxical form, 
'fhe society as a unit lives in a world of which the supreme 
law is to get and to hold. Our admiration for it is to be 
in proportion to its power as a fighting organism ; its 
wealth, its arms, its territory and fortresses. But for 
the parts there is to be another law. They live in another, 

> The mfluence of pseudo-Darwinism in Germany is traced 
in J. H. Muirbead's German Pkiloiopky *a Relation to the 
W-'ar. But it is not only in Germany that State So ci a lism has 
lonnd its advocates, as in conformity with the teaching of biology. 
Among English writers Karl Pearson has supported it on the ground 
of its survival value in an essay in Tke Chatuet of Death. 

•See J. E. Unrkk's Introduction to a Philosophy of Socust 
Progress, chap. i. 
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i.e. a moral, order in which admiration is claimed for none 
of these things, but for the characters and actions which 
treat them as dross in comparison with the good of the 
whole. Self-denial, culture of the intelligence and will, 
religion, these are the things that matter for the State. 
But the State itself stands primarily for none of these 
things, but for its own self-interest. It is impossible 
in view of present events to deny the practicability of the 
attempt to live up to such a contradictory combination 
of standards.' Uliat we can say is, in the first place, that 
it is impossible to maintain it in practice. The morals 
that are operative in politics mu.st inevitably affect internal 
standards. On the other hand, internal standards will 
inevTitably affect the external and force unwilling con- 
demnation of the political acts which they countenance. 
Any one who has followed the cross-currents of opinion 
that swirl beneath the main stream of patriotic sentiment 
in Germany at the present time will be reminded of many 
examples of this inner instability. In the st'cond place 
it is impossible to justify the attempt in theory'. The more 
the contradiction is realized the more the theorist must 
find himself forced to make a choice between a principle 
which assimilates the moral to the fiolitical standard, 
and one that assimilates the political to the moral. In 
the former case he will be led to recognize that the claim 
of the State is not one that can be urged on human nature 
as it is in reality constituted, as one that it can accept 
with whole-hearted loyalty. Ihc only guarantee of 
patriotism or even common justice and social good faith 
is to be found either in unreasoning sentiment or in the 
constraint of an irresistible power. With such a result 
it is difficult to see what advance w’e have made on the 
individualism of the mechanical view of the structure 
and cohesive power of society. In the latter case we have 
given up the struggle for existence as the all-sufficient 
ground of a satisfactory social theory. 

' For an excellent statement of tlus contradiction see L. T. 
Hobhouse's Social Evolutivn and Pcditical Theory, p. 17. 
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S 5. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

In all this it was a great advance when, under the in- 
fluence of the new psychology', attention came to be directed 
to the inner side of the process whereby, albeit under the 
external influence of the struggle for life, social solidarity 
was achieved. Society, it was realized, is a union of minds, 
its solidarity a solidarity of feeling and belief. We can 
understand > how a local variation in a physical organism 
may act as a character of the whole, but there is more 
to be considered in the case of a society. Here, the 
favourable variation is some new way of thinking or 
acting. It must originate in an individual mind, and 
before it can become a social possession it must be shared 
by the community as a whole. True the contract theory’ 
had recognized that society was a union of mind and 
purpose, but mind was conceived, in eighteenth-century 
fashion, as working with the same clearness of aim as the 
philosopher in his study. Salutary beliefs and habits 
of action had, therefore, to be created either by fear or 
imfx>sture. It marked therefore an c}X)ch in social theory 
when the laws of the action of the subconscious, par- 
ticularly the Laws of Imitation, " came to be applied 
in the seventies and eighties by the great psychologist 
Tarde to Mjcial theory. At the present moment it is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of the contribution 
to the understanding of the actual working of the social 
mind that we owe to " social psychology, " whether it 
is approached from the side of imitation, as by its founder, 
or of instinct by such writers as Dr. MacDougall, whether 
it is used to throw' light on the life of early societies by 
Diirkheim and Levy Bruhl or in the politics of the present 
day by Graham Wallas. Besides giving depth, colour, 

• Or. again, can we »ol ? " Quelle est la nature intime de cette 

suggestion de cellule k cellule c^rebralc qui constitue la vie mentale ? '* 
aslu Tarde. and answers. " Nou.s n'en savons rien." He denies 
similarly any knowledge of social suggestion, but be goes on to 
explain it all the same in terms of mind. 
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and reality to the study of politics, it has brought home 
the continuity of social consciousness, enabling us to fed 
in oursdves the movements of ancient tribal, even herd 
instincts. Above all it has broadened our conception 
of the elements that any true social ideal must find room 
for if it is adequately to reflect the fullness of human 
life.' But these brilliant achievements ought not to 
blind us to the inadequacy of the method it has in the 
main pursued to supply an answer to what, as we have 
seen, is the central problem of civic theory. Psychology 
is a science of the actual. Like the other special sciences, 
it concerns itself with questions of fact and of origin. 
But the origin of forms of conscious experience is one thing, 
their status and value in the life of mind as a whole is 
another. In the case of " individual psychology,” which 
has grown up within an atmosphere of general philosophy, 
the temptation to ov'erlook the difference is minimized 
by the general recognition of its ” abstractness " and by 
the distinction, w'hich is by this time a commonplace, 
between the psychological and the ethical treatment of 
the contents of mind. Social psychology, on the other 
hand, may be said to have had an independent origin, 
and even to have inherited from its founders an attitude 
of hostility to philosophy in general. Be this as it may, 
it has as a whole shown a singular indifference to questions 
of meaning and validity, which makes it often difficult 
to avoid the impression that so far as political theory is 
concerned it is an elaborate begging of the question. •* 

The importance of the point may justify an illustration 
from a classical passage in sociaJ psychology. In his 

’ See W. James's eloquent appeal on behalf of the instincts, 
Principks of Psychology, ii. 441. 

s We are sometimes inclin^ to say of it as a whole what Mr. 
Ernest Barker says of one of its roost brilliant exponents, that it 
" docs a great deal of packing for a jonmey on which it never 
starts." The " inteUcctnalists " (against whose methods it pro- 
tests) may not do enough packing, but at any rate they do travel 
into and exptora the State. 
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chapter “ Qu'est ce qu’une Sod6t£ ” in Les Lois tU 
t'lmitatioH, Tarde sets aside the theory that society rests 
on mutual services. The theory forgets, he tells us, that 
services rest on laws, customs having the force of laws, 
procedures, politenesses, and that *' society is much more 
a mutual determination of engagements or agreements, 
of rights and duties, than a mutual service.” A view like 
this might pass, although rights which do not rest on the 
recognition of individuals as at least possible contributors 
to the common welfare might remind us of the abstractions 
of the ” contract ” philosophy. It recognizes at least 
that society rests in acknowledgment of rights. But 
when we inquire into the nature and origin of rights — the 
rights, for instance, which we teach the peasant and the 
labourer that he possesses as a citizen — it is disquieting 
to be told that ” right is here no more than a consequence 
and a form of the tendency of man to imitation," and to 
have society itself finally defined as " an organization of 
imitations." * 

A further consequence of the emphasis which this 
method inevitably laj's on the unconscious and instinctive 
is the encouragement it is apt to give to the attitude of 
mind w'hich regards the State with suspicion on the ground 
of the obstruction it may offer to the free development 
of the instinctive tendencies of its parts. True the parts 
are conceived of as themselves societies, and the denial 
of the unitariness of the State does not involve the dis- 
solution of society, but it is just here that its logic is apt 
to fail. As societies, the parts cannot afiord to dispense 
with organization, and orgamization in a modem community 
means rational adaptation to the common aim. It is 
difficult to see with what logic you can wage war against 
the control of a unitary purpose in the wider field of the’ 
State, while you admit it in the narrower of the group 
or the guild. If there is one lesson which social psychology 
teaches more than another, it is that society is all of one 
piece. If you look for the principle of progress in the 
• Op. dt. 5tb ed. p. 76. 
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ebidlitions of instinct or the vagaries of “ intuition *’ 
instead of in the sense of what is logically implied in the 
“ social idea,” there is nothing to stand between you and 
the old individualism from which the whole modem 
movement of thought is an effort to escape. Social 
Psycholog}' is itself responsible for the conception of 
" Social Logic," and in an interesting jjassage in the 
chapter already quoted Tarde speaks of a social type 
or '■ particular civilization " as ” a veritable system " 
and comparable to " a more or less coherent theory.” 
If, as with one powerful school of social psychologists, the 
logic which leads to the kind of ” collective representation‘s " 
of which social consciousness consists is of a different 
kind from the logic of the organizing reason as we know 
it in ordinary thinking, we are again on the inclined plane 
of irrationalism and on the highway to fK>litical reaction. 
If, on the other hand, we take the phrase to mean the 
working of the same reason, albeit in unconscious form, 
in all forms of society, we have a central light for all our 
seeing, but we have passed beyond social psychology. 
It is this latter view which we have now to consider. 



CHAPTER III 


WILL IN THE INDIVIDUAL 

I I. THE PROBLEM MORE PRECISELY STATED. 

The discussion in the last lecture has, we hope, made clear 
the general nature of the question with which in a phil- 
osophy of Civic Society we have to do. The study of the 
natural origin of society and of the processes in the indi- 
vidual mind by which social solidarity is achieved is of 
the greatest value in understanding the fact that is before 
us. But Civic Society is more than a fact. As the word 
“ citizenship ” implies, it represents a moral claim upon 
the allegiance of its members, and it is the ground or 
rationale of this claim that constitutes our main problem. 
It is fwssible that the .solution of the problem is to be found 
in the denial of the distinction between fact and claim — 
the merging of the moral in the natural ; but the distinction, 
it will be acknowledged, is a deeply rooted one — as deeply 
rooted as that between the mere fact of believing and the 
truth of our bt;liefs. To ignore it from the first, as is done 
by some prominent biological and psychological theories, 
is to beg the whole question. 

This being understood, we are prepaured to formulate 
our problem more precisely. It is one of the moral 
authority of the woXic or civilas. But seeing that 
by “ authority ’’ w'c mean the control of mind and will 
by what is itself mind and will, and by " moral authority " 
a control which rests, not upon mere power of enfor^ 
ment by external means, but upon the appeal to a superior 
element in our own nature, whicb fredy responds to it. 
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as though to a suggestion coming from itself — in order 
to prove that Civic Society possesses a moral claim to 
our aUegiance, we have to show two things. In the first 
place, from the point of view of origin and e.xistence, we 
have to show, not only that it has its being in the mind 
and will of individuals, but that it stands for ekraents 
which may be described as their owm better mind and 
will ; secondly, from the point of view of end, that its 
aim. once it has originated, is the development of this 
better mind. And we may begin by noting that neither 
of these propositions is self-evident. From the point of 
view of origin there seems little to be said for a theory 
which attributes civic structure to will in any ordinary 
sense of the word. If there is one thing that would seem 
plainer than another in the teaching of sociology, it is 
that human, like animal, society is a natural growth 
springing in the first instance from the instinct of co- 
operation for the supply of the necessities of life, welded 
together by the pressure of a hostile envirorunent and by 
common beliefs, as little chosen or intended by the members 
as the colour of their skins. At a certain stage of develop- 
ment will appears ; but it is the will of the powerful few 
overbearing that of the many weak amd imposing on them 
a form of life which they accept as a fait accompli, not a,s 
a fait voulu. Similarly if we turn from the selfishness and 
violence in which institutions as we know them had their 
origin to the forces by which they are maintained we 
shall find that these resemble far more the inertia of 
habit than anything that can be described as the active 
co-operation of the w’ill. “ What is it ? " asks T, U. Green, 
" but an external necessity wliich he no more lays on him- 
self than he does the weight of the atmosphere or the 
pressure oi summer heal and winter itosls that compels 
the ordinary citizen to pay rates and taxes, to serve in 
the army, to abstain from walking over the squire s fields 
snaring his hares or fishing in preserved streams, to paying 
rent, to respect those artificial rights of property whicl: 
only the poraessors of them have any obvious interest in 
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maintaming, or even (if he is one of the ' proletariat ') 
to keep his hands off the superfluous wealth of his neigh- 
bour when he has none of his ovm to lose ? " * Ard again^ 
what is true of the origin and maintenance is true of 
what is called the progress of society. This would appear 
to be far more the result of instinctive reaction against 
conditions that press uncomfortably upon some of its 
organs, and far more like the unconscious adjustment of 
a sleeping animal than the progressive accomplishment 
of any predetermined aim in man. In an age like our 
own of conscious reform, things might seem to be different 
and conscious purpose to have superseded instinct and 
accident, but a closer study of the process and results 
of reform tends to dissipate this impression. Will and 
rational intention have certainly here supervened, but it 
is the will of a few in conflict with the weight of unreasoning 
custom, tradition, or vested interest. Against this it 
makes its way by an appeal to forces which only in the 
smallest degree have anything to do with logic and intelli- 
gent conviction Moreover, when, firstly through the energy 
and ability of the initiators and other accidental circum- 
stances, change takes place, it is usually something entirely 
different from anything that its originators had in mind. 
I'hough they have willed it, it fails to express their will. 

Equally out of touch with fact would seem to be the 
suggestion that social institutions as we know them are 
an effective training ground of will and character in 
the sense of the development of the power to rise above 
private or particular interests. It is granted, of course, 
that if a family, an industrial concern, or a State is to 
cohere, it must be in virtue of the power of its members 
to rise above mere individual interest. So far as this is 
the case we may claim for the various forms of society 

on Poiiiirai Oblitalwn. Green liad in view the state 
of matters that prevailed in England in the sixties and seventies 
of last century. How much more it would have held of the twenties 
and thirties we may sec from the picture that the Hanunooda 
draw in the chapter on * Justice** in TJU T<mm iMbomr (ipty). 

4 
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that they are a training in unselfishness. But there is 
such a t^g as arrested development, and it hardly needs 
to be said that such forms of social union as family and 
business far more frequently represent stages of arrest 
than stages of progress. At the outset of political phil- 
osophy their defects as a training ground of social character 
attracted the attention of Plato, who saw no other remedy 
for them than the destruction of the family and the ex- 
clusion of the industrial classes from any real civic responsi- 
bility. Following his example, radical social reformers 
have always regarded them with suspicion as strongholds 
of the spirit of selfishness and exclusion.* True, they 
have usuaUy assumed that the civic spirit, to promote 
which they have been ready to sacrifice the family and 
competitive industry’, is identical with the spirit of morality, 
but we have had recent experience of how the egoism* 
d deux or d plusieurs of the family or industry’ may spread 
to the civic whole and become a source of moral corruption. 
It is not too much to say that the most marked effect of 
the great war upon soci^ theory is the profound distrust 
of the State as merely the organ of a wider and more 
deeply rooted form of selfishness.* 

• The following extract from the First Annual Report of the 
recently appointed Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research illustrates the situation in the industrial 
world of to-day : " Organization can only be fought by counter- 
organization, and so long as the Englishman treats his business 
house as his business castle, adding to its original plan here and 
there as necessity or inclination directs, with his hand against 
the hand of every other baron in his trade, and no personal interest 
in the foreign politics of his industry as a whole, it will be as impos- 
sible for the State to save him, whether by research or other 
means, as it would have been for King Stephen to conduct a 
campaign abroad." 

* This point of view has been stated with great force by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell in bis recently published book on the PhneipUe 
of Social ReconstrucUon. His thesis is that institutions like the 
family, education, the State, whatever their origin, by their very 
nature as institutions are an obstacle to the exercise of the highM' 
creative faculties, and therefore to progress. 
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In view of all this, it seems clear that for anything 
pretending to be a philosophy of society, the foundations 
must be laid in a philosophy of the will, not merely as the 
name of a class of events that happen in the world, but 
as one of the modes in which a being whose life is con- 
trolled and moulded by the idea of a better and a worse 
expresses itself. 

If, in taking as our starting-point mind writ small in the 
individual, we seem to be reversing Plato’s method to 
seek for the clue to the individual in the larger letters of 
the community, we have to remember, not only that, if 
the letters are smaller, they are nearer to us, but that 
our problem is the reverse of his. Ancient social theory 
could start from the acknowledged reality of the civic 
mind. Its problem was to find its counterpart in the 
soul of the individual. Modem theory, on the other 
hand, starts from the reality of mind and conscience in 
the individual. Its problem is the relation in which 
social structure stands to them. 

S 2. INSTINCT AND WILL. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, after what has been already 
said, to dwell upon the light which has been thrown on 
the nature of the will by the recognition of the place of 
instinct in human life. There are, however, two points 
of fundamental importance for our subject which are apt 
to be obscured by current treatments of the instincts 
in detail. No one has done more to throw light on their 
general nature than William James in his well-known 
chapter in the PrincipUs of Psychology. But in the 
enumeration of them which he gives we are apt to lose 
sight of the wood among the trees. On the other hand, 
a division such as that with which Mr. Russell starts in 
his Principles of Social ReconstmcHon into the creative 
amd the possessive as the sheep and the goats,' of our 

‘ Op. cit. p. 32 : *' Impulaet may be divided into those that make 
for life aad those that make for death." Doctrinea of original ain 
always have been and always win be barren for aodal rsconatractaoei. 
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active impulses is equally misleading if it obscures the 
complexity and interrelatedness of all of them. Under 
which head should we class, for instance, the maternal 
instinct or the instinct of emulation. Ever>' impulse 
may be the servant of good or the servant of evil, according 
to the place assigned to it in the system of our desires. 
We may agree with Plato, and with Mr. Russell after him, 
that the creative instinct goes deeper, and is more dis- 
tinctively human than any other. But the problem of 
social life is to be solved, not by the elimination, or the 
limitation from without, of the others, but by assigning 
them the place in human life in which they will best 
contribute to its creative w'ork. Dr. McDougall’s attempt 
to mark out certain of the instincts as primary, others 
as secondary and tertiary compounds of them, is con- 
ceived on truer lines. But, as he works it out, the exag- 
gerated emphasis on the feeling for self in the narrower 
sense of the word creates a difficulty which we venture 
to think he fails subsequently to overcome, and which 
would seem to be fatal to the claims of such a psychology 
to furnish a satisfactory basis of social theory. 

In contrast to these ways of regarding the instincts, 
we are fain to revert to a view as old as Aristotle and to 
define instinct as the meeting-point of body and mind or 
soul — the " first realization,” as Aristotle would have 
called it. of an organized body which has the possibility 
of consciousness, or, as we might say, which operates in 
a medium of consciousness. We shall thus be ready to 
see in it the reflexion at once of the complexity of the 
nervous system (” no other mammal, not even the monkey, 
shows so large an array " •) and of its unity of purpose ; the 
instincts ace all phases or forms of the one fundamental 
impulse, not merely to self-preservation (in suo esse per- 
severare) but to self-affirmation {suum esse asseverttre). 
On the one hand they point backward to the rich organiza- 
tion which Nature, working unconsciously, has achieved in 
the system of reflex actions we call our bodies; on the 
' WiiUaiQ James, loc. cit 
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other they point forward, to a form of life as yet unachieved, 
in which they will be reorganized and redintegrated so 
as to reflect a central purpose in which their full meaning 
will first manifest itself. 

This brings us to the second point. The doctrine of 
the unity of instinct, of which perhaps M. Bergson is the 
most distinguished exponent at the present time, has 
been part of a general movement of reaction against the 
view which found the source of organization in con- 
scious intelligence dealing with passions wholly irrational 
in themselves. But the lesson, which the discovery or 
the rediscovery of unity of plan and purpose in the instinc- 
tive elements of human nature has to teach, is misread 
if it be interpreted, as it is by many Bergsonians, to mean 
a denial of the rights of thought and reason as the uni- 
fying and organizing principle of human life. It is the 
attempt to readjust the balance between '* intellectualism " 
and anti-intellectualism that gives particulcir value to 
Mr. Graham Wallas's chapter on " Instinct ” in the Great 
Society. The writer there criticizes Dr. McDougall’s dis- 
tinction between instinct and thought, and claims that 
" we are bom with a tendency, under appropriate conditions, 
to think which is as original and independent as our 
tendency, under appropriate conditions, to run away.” 
But, while agreeing that there is continuity between 
instinct and intelligence, we must deny that justice is 
done to the nature of this continuity by simply describing 
thought as an instinct. It is quite true that we do not 
set thought going by a conscious effort. Thought is as 
*' natural ” to man as eating. But it is to overlook an 
essential distinction in mental activities (just the distinc- 
tion that the recognition of instinct has brought to light) 
to identify the mode in which the impulse of a mere instinct 
and the impulse to think achieves its purpose. To take 
Mr. Wallas’s own instance ; to run away out of pure 
fright is one thing, to run away in order to fight again 
another day is something quite different. In the one 
case the control of the actions involved is brought about 
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by an inherited organization of sensory and motor elements ; 
in the other, while this inheritance is presupposed, it is 
controlled by a conscious idea capable of aJtering the 
whole course of the action. The writer is on safer ground 
when he emphasizes the distinction between the action 
of pure instinct in insect life which seems to operate 
independently of experience and the process by which 
it is constantly moulded and overlaid by association and 
memory in the mammals, and when he takes the latter 
as the type of its place in human life. But here also it is 
important for our purp)ose to realize the distinction between 
them. We are right in distrusting all attempts to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between the action of intelligence 
working on a basis of experience in the higher anipials 
and in lower human races But it is a mistake to interpwet 
the difference, as biological writers are apt to do, as moely 
one ox the comple.xity of the ends attained. At a certain 
time there is wliat Mr. Wallas calls a " quantitative 
which amounts to a qualitative distinction.” However 
much the intelligence of the higher aiiimals approximates 
to that of man in the use of memory and association, man 
has the advantage, co-ordinated with the use of language, 
first of being able to analyse a situation, distinguishing 
means from end, and organizing action for the attairuneirt 
of a purpose, and secondly of distinguishing between the 
relative value of purposes and the resulting organizations. 
The consequence is that as the lower animals depend on 
the automatic action of association for the control of 
their lives by experience, so they depend on the mechanical 
action of natural selection for progress. In contrast to 
this, man has the power of interpreting the results of 
experience and embodying them in a rule or tradition. 
In Kant’s language, while the animals are guided by law, 
man is guided by the idea of law. It is true the law may 
work automatically, if we choose to say so instinctively, 
as in habit and custom. But the idea is there, and may 
be made an object of reflective thought. To us it seems 
a short step from the one to the other, and if again we 
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like to say so, it is a step which is instinctively made. 
But in human history it has taken a long time to make 
it. and it is only being made at the present moment under 
exceptional stimulus by any large part of the human race. 
When it is made the result is twofold. On the one hand 
it appears as a loss. The instinctive balance of impulses, 
the natural aplomb of unreflective life, which Aristotle 
called *’ natural virtue.” is lost or remains only like a 
memory of innocence. On the other hand, it is a gain. 
It means that the way is open for progress towards an 
ideal of {jerfection which stands to the life of instinct as 
a picture to the kaleidoscopic grouping that might contain 
its general form and tones. If the unconscious is alone 
complete, the self-conscious can alone $uk completeness. 

S3 HABIT. 

Instinct in the widest sense is the impulse to react upon 
stimulus in a purposive way in consequence of an inherited 
disposition of the body-mind ‘ system It has been called 
organic memory. Habit also in the widest sense is such 
a disposition as formed in the individual in virtue merely 
of repetition * — acquired memory we might call it. It is 
this feature which first attracts notice in it. While, in 
the case of instinct, attention is arrested by the weird 
purp>osiveness of its action, what strikes us first in habit 
is the often equally weird lap>se from purposeful direction. 
This explains why some philosophers, while ready to see 
in instinct the promise and potency of human intelligence, 
have entertained so inveterate a suspicion of habit as the 
enemy of the alertness and responsiveness that are charac- 
teristic of purposeful J direction. Instinct keep» alive, 

• We badly want a tenn for short of " psycho-physical organism." 
We ose " body-mind " as the best that strikes ns. 

* " The tendency for all mental processes to be facilitated by 
repetitioQ'' (McDougall). 

J It wonld be well if writers could agree to use " purposeful ’’ 
in the sense of conscious direction in contrast to the merely 
** purposive " action of instinct or habit. 
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generates feeling, breaks up the crust of use and wont ; 
habit puts consciousness to sleep, dulls feeling, reproduces 
mechanism on the plane of life. By lay’ing do^^'n paths 
of least resistance it tends to perpetuate itself and enlist 
the powers of inertia on its side. It was in view of this 
aspect of it that Socrates defined all excellence in terms 
of the knowledge which is its opposite, that Ficbte main- 
tained that to form a habit was to fail, that Shelley 
described its sister custom as 

*' The queen of slaves. 

The hoodwinked angel of the blind and dead.” 

and that a class of writers at the present day wage unceasing 
war upon it.* 

And if this were all their suspicions would be well 
deserved. But this is onl\’ one, and the superficial side 
of habit. To understand its significance for social life, 
the main thing here is to realize the other. 

In the first place we have to note the strand of habit 
that even in the life of the lower animals is woven into it 
from the first. The thrush .sings with the morning by 
instinct, he sings from a particular tree and branch by 
habit : the nightingale mates by instinct, he returns 
from his winter wanderings to find the same lady-love 
from habit. Looked at from the side of habit, this means 
that while instinct provides the stream, habit provides 
the bed in which its pvirposiveness flows. Instead of 
thinking of habits as parts of life that have worked loose 
from the general purposes of organic life and function 
in a vacuum of their own making,* wc must think of them 
rather as the force that gives stability and organic value 
to the impulsive and on the whole capricious action of 
instinct, economizing its energy and keeping it in the 

* Mr. Bernard Shaw speaks of it as the " perambulator *’ of 
human life, a provision for its second infancy. 

* Asked in court what her husband's halnts were, an affectionate 
wife iadigrtantly repudiated the idea that he had any. 
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lines on which experience, individual and racial, has set 
its mark of approval. 

In the second place it is important to note that what is 
true of habit at the level of animal instinct and its unpro- 
gressive round is true of progressive life in man. To 
conceive of habit as a " groove ” and as a mere loss of 
intelligent direction is to overlook the fact that in the 
vast majority of acquired dispositions it means a facilita- 
tion and an economy of effort that makes progress possible. 
When this is taken into account, so far from l»ing an 
obstacle to excellence, physical, moral, or intellectual, 
habit, by creating a mechanism for the control of the 
wayward and unstable elements in human life, is the prime 
condition of it. In the case of action this aspect of habit 
has been familiar since Aristotle defined virtue itself as 
a habit. The application to feeling is recent. In an 
eloquent passage William James claims the benumbing 
effect of habit " as the great fly-wheel of society that keeps 
us all within the bounds of ordinance and saves the children 
of fortune from the envious uprisings of the poor.” • 
But it is just this conservative function against which its 
critics rebel. " Belter for society if the great fly-wheel 
were removed and its work converted from a soulless 
mechanism to a joyous service of the spirit.” The same 
writer is on surer ground when he dwells upon the economy 
of emotion which repetition and familiarity effect in the 
higher walks of life. " Where,” he asks, ” would the general, 
the surgeon, the presiding chairman be if their nerve 
current kept running into their viscera instead of keeping 
up amid their convolutions ? " The initial thrill of excite- 
ment has doubtless gone, and a man may think he has 
lost and is becoming stale. In reality, as Hciffding puts 
it, ” UTiat he has lost in rapture he has gained in inward 
growth." * 

Going along with this is a third point which concerns 
us here even more closely. We are apt to think of habits 
when attention is directed to them, not only in a dyslogistic 
« Op dt. i. iJi. ’ Quoted ibid. 
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sense as obstructions to progress, but in isolation from 
one another. If what has just been said of their relation 
to instinct and interest is true, we may expect to find in 
them, on the contrary, the organic parts of a larger whole 
which includes and depends upon them. This is what 
we actually find in life. There are big and little habits. 
The habit of putting things in drawers or of answering 
letters the same day is part of a larger habit of tidiness, 
and tidiness is part of a larger habit of making the best 
of one’s time or of enabling other f)cople to make the best 
of theirs. It is true that, as we have said, these habits 
may get loose from the general texture of life as when 
in an exacting housekeeper tidiness is taken as an end in 
itself and becomes the demon instead of the kindly genius 
of the place. This, however, is not a defect inherent in 
habit itself, but comes from the failure to give it its place 
in a hierarchy or organization of habits, in which the limits 
to the lower are found in the higher. If it be objected 
that this only reduces life to a still more all-p>cnetrating 
mechanism, we are brought in reply to a final point that 
the view of habit we are criticizing overlooks. Dr. Stout ‘ 
has drawn attention to the difference between habits 
that may be described as series of muscular movements 
and what he calls " habits of thought and volition" — the 
habit, for instance, of a thinker in applying a particular 
method to any subject that comes before him. such as the 
medixval scheme ot the syllogism or the conception oi 
natural selection. The difference is that while in the first 
** automatic processes may enter as component parts into 
a total process which as a whole is far from automatic." 
*' here a comprehensive habitual tendency realizes itself 
on special occasions by means of special processes which 
are not habitual." Dr. Stout notices the case in which 
habits of this kind may be mere prejudices, as in the habitual 
acceptance of authority, and constitute an obstacle to 
progretB. But we can see how it may be made a corrective 
• Analytic Piyckalofiy. ii. 261 foil. 
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of such prejudices and of the obstructive influence of all 
habit. This it will be when it takes the form of a habit 
of vigilance to the claims of the situation. Aristotle’s 
" habit of choosing the mean ” is a classical instance. 
Other examples are a man’s “ style ” of work or play. 
The great bowler Spofforth is said to have refused to 
practise at the net lest he should acquire tricks of style.’ 
So far from involving a failure of the vigilant attitude 
of mind, such a habit forms a guarantee of its permanence. 
It was this that Rousseau meant by his paradox that 
“ the only habit a child ought to be allowed to form was 
the habit of forming none.” 

It is a further application of the same principle when 
we note from the side of emotion the difference between 
the mere dulling of feeling that comes from the repetition 
of some particular experience and the formation of settled 
modes of emotional response to certain objects and ideas. 
We have seen how the subordination of feeling is the 
condition of settled ways of thinking and acting. But 
these settlements have themselves to be kept fluid in 
the interest of progress. And the way in which this is 
done is through a mode of feeling that owes its existence, 
if not to habit in the ordinary sense, yet to the soul’s 
power of secreting emotions in the form of a disposition 
to feel. The true analysis of our " sentiments ” comes 
as near a real discovery as any other of the achievements 
of modern psychology.* The point that concerns us 
here is that not only may feelings like that of the pity 
that doctor or nurse experiences at the sight of pain or 
disease be prevented from hardening into indifference 
through familiarity with suffering and through the for- 

> Mr. Graham Wallaa quotes in a simitar connection his saying, 
" Show me a mao who knows how he is going to play the next 
liaD, and I will show yon a man whom I can bowl out ” (Op. cit., 
chapter <n> " Habit *'). 

* The merit belongs chiefly to Mr. Alexander Shand. See 
eepecially masterly book on Tkt FoundstioM oj C ke r e rt rr. 
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mation of settled ways of calmly reacting to it, and thus 
become the channel of 

A tide that moving seems to sleep. 

Too deep for sound or foam, 

but there is nothing to hinder this disposition from 
becoming attached to the idea of progress itself. The 
enthusiasm for discovery in a Pasteur or for reform of 
the treatment of the sick in a hTorence Nightingale is 
none the less a habit because it is the enemy of habit.* 
The significance of all this will become apparent wlien wc 
turn from mind in the individual to mind in society. 
Meantime we come to our main sxjbject in the present 
lecture, the consideration of actions which are con- 
sciously purposeful — in other \vord>, of will. 

I 4. PUHPOSRrn. ACTION. 

We may take it perhaps as a matter of common agree- 
ment that actions which are willed differ from instinctive 
and habitual action by the presence of an idea of the 
object or end, and that this idea is a factor in the execution 
of them. Theory, however, differs in the interpretation 
of the nature of this ideal element and tlic source of its 
motive power. An old and familiar tlicory was that 
the idea is that of the pleasure thf* object will give. Will 
springs from desire, and the primary, if not the only,objfx:t 
of desire is {Measure. It no longer necessary to combat 
this theory, but before we pass from it, it is iin{X)rtant 
to notice the element of truth which it contains. It 
recognizes at least that a thing can only lx* an object of 
desire and will in so far as it corresiwnds to some interest 
and rouses some feeling in the subject or sedf. It erred 

* The doctor in Rab and his Frunds, on ixing asked whether 
the sight of no much pain does not liarden the heart, readies 
(I quote from memory), '' So ; what it dwf is to tramform the 
emotion of pity into a motive/'- J. If. M. 
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in the assumption that the one fundamental interest was 
pleasure — the only feeling was for feeling. With the 
recognition of natural and acquired tendencies to seek 
other things (if pleasure can be called a thing at all) as 
represented in idea, the problem of the will shifted to that 
of the relation of idea to tendency, and a new starting- 
point was found in the motive power that any idea may 
possess by merely occupying the centre of attention. Let 
an idea be present with sufficient force either owing to 
its superior vividness or to the temporary absence of 
competitors, and action follows. This has suggested to 
psychologists to seek for the type of volition in the " self- 
realisation of an idea." Illuminating as we believe the 
discovery of the relation between will and attention to be, 
it can only be a source of error if it be taken to mean that 
the pre,sencc and ojieration of an image gives us the type 
of will. We have already noted the fundamental place 
of instinct and interest in action ; ideas move through 
the energy which may be said to have been latent in the 
body-mind organism. Even in the extreme case of hyp- 
notic suggestion the idea suggested must correspond to 
some organic instinct or acquired faculty.* But to say 
this is to approximate ideo-motor action to instinctive, 
the mark of which is that the stimulus, whether percept 
or image, acts as a detonator of stored energy without 
further mediation. As no mere image can constitute 
a thought, nor train of images a train of thought, so no 
mere action in realiztrtion of a pictured object can con- 
stitute an act of will. The analogy of thought is here 
our guiding light. We can only indicate what the reader 
can verify for himself from any authoritative statement 
of what is involved in thinking.* 

* It is well known how difficult and even impossible it is to secure 
in the hypnotce the perionnance of actions anta^ionistic to the 
whole trend of character. 

* See, e.g., Professor Ilcwey's How IPs Thiftk. It is doubtful how 
far he would accept the analogy between thinking and willing 
on which the argument in the text is founded. 
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In order that there may be thought in the proper sense 
there must be what William James calls responsibility — 
a reference to some larger idea or system of ideas within- 
which a place has to be found for what is given in percept 
or image. When I think it is going to rain I have not 
merely an image of the rain suggested by pr^nt appear- 
ances. I mark appearances ; I refer them to what I know 
of the weather; I look at them with my weather eye — 
accept or reject the suggestion of rain as it agrees with it 
or offends it. It is just the same with will. In order 
that there may be responsible action there must be a 
reference of the idea of the object, however suggested, to 
some interest more or less permanent in the life of the self 
and the acceptance or rejection of the object as in harmony 
or discord with it. It is not the mere sight or image of 
the umbrella that causes me to take it, but the appre- 
hended relation of the umbrella to a dry skin. Rational, 
as contrasted with merely intelligent action, such as you 
might have in the higher animals, consists in the control 
of impulses by some purpose or interest which transforms 
them from mere psychical events into expressions of a 
self. The phrase ‘‘ universe of desire ” has been used 
by philosophers * to indicate that the unit of the practical 
reason is not a particular isolated impulse, but an interest 
from which the particular desire takes its significance. 
We may avail ourselves of the phrase to bring out the faw:t 
that what we will is not an isolated act, but a concern 
or interest (health, family-life, business, etc.), the idea of 
which acts as a principle of selection and a standard of 
reference among the objects momentarily presenting 
themselves and attracting attention. It is in virtue of 
the possession of these larger ideas that we can be said 
to possess will at all, seeing that it is in virtue of these 
that actions are organized and continuity imparted to 
our lives. What is apt to obscure this element of reference 
is that ordinarily, as in the case of our beliefs, the eluent 
of judgment and choice remains at the level of intuition. 

* See J S. Mackenzie’s Memuat of Etkiet (4th ed.), p. 47. 
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agreement or disagreement being immediately felt, owing 
to the existence of general habits of willing such as have 
already been described — " volitional assumptions,” as 
we might now call them — which automatically control 
whole areas of our lives. On the other hand, just as in 
the case of belief, when a doubt or a contradiction disturbs 
its habitual flow, intelligence is instantly on the alert 
in the form of judgment, so it is with will. Let a mistake 
be made or an alternative suggested, intuition rises to 
explicit judgment : " This is not what I intended," 

" This other is more what I want." It is from its con- 
nection with these universes of interest that the grouping 
by recent psychology of the various forms of the self as 
the bodily, the spiritual, the social, the ideal derives signi- 
ficance for social theory, and to this we shall have to return. 
Meantime to follow it out would only bring us back to 
the difficulties which the above statement of the principle 
of volitional action raises. We may note one or two of 
the most fundamental in the hop>e of bringing its general 
bearing into clearer light. 

§ 5, THE UNITY OF WILL. 

Willing, it will be said, implies will as thinking implies 
understanding ; and will, like understanding, however 
diverse its universes or modes of expression, must con- 
stitute a single universe. But the result so far has been 
merely to dissipate it in a number of separate wills : there 
seems nothing left to give substance to the idea of a unitary 
will. The difficulty is a familiar one in philosophy, and 
different ways of solving it have been proposed. By some, 
as by Hobbes, the result has been accepted and life reduced 
to a conflict of elements or appetites possessing no principle 
of unity in themselves. Others have followed Kant in 
maintaining the existence of a transcendental entity 
which disowns all particular interests of selves, overawing 
them by the mere weight of its authority. The answer 
to both is contained in the result we reach. Wo have 
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only to carry a step farther the analogy on which we have 
insisted between thought and will, and the interpretation 
of reason and the reasonable that is implied in it. In 
the analysis of knowledge it has been admitted from the 
time of Hume that it is impossible to discover trace of 
a mind which know-s itself in any form which it does not 
derive from actual experience. Just so in the analysis 
of action there is no discoverable trace of a will which 
is not the assertion of some experience-given interest. 
On the other hand, just as underlying all our judgments 
of truth there is an assumption of the imity and consis- 
tency of all knowledge — call it the uniformity of nature, 
the unity of truth, or what we please — so underlying our 
judgments of goodness for particular elements in the self 
there is the assumption of the interrelation of all of them, 
and of the possibility of bringing their good into harmony 
with a totality of good. It is this whole of good with which 
ethical theory occupies itself, and di%'erse as are the accounts 
which have been given of it in the past, it is jjerhaps not 
dogmatism at the present time to assert one or two things 
on which different schools are largely in agreement. 

1. It is to be conceived of as something inclusive of 
the organic needs of a being of the large discourse dis- 
tinctive of man — from the lowest physical need of health 
and well-being to the highest spiritual of converse with 
the world of Nature and Deity. 

2. Tliis fullness of life is not something directly attain- 
able by a mere process of addition of one to the other. 
Good is not a mere accumulation of separate goods any 
more than truth is a mere accumulation of truths. It is 
a real whole, an order or economy ‘ realizable only by the 
sulxirdination of the parts to the idea or form of the whole. 

3. It is this transformation that constitutes them moral 

' The account here given is likely enough to be act down as 
idealisti c ." It is signihcant of the tendency of present-day ethics 
to such an idealism tJiat the leaders of tlie " new Realism " have 
adopted it (see IVofessor Perry's TA# Moral Economy and Dr. Holt's 
Tht Frntdtom Wish in Efkict). 
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as contrasted with merely natural goods. Just as in know- 
ledge sensory experiences — the rising of the sun, the waning 
of the moon — have to be reinterpreted and so far trans- 
formed before they can take their place in the logical 
system of truth, so the reactions of our instinctive and 
habitual dispositions to objects that fulfil them have to 
be controlled and recast in the form that allows them to 
be taken up into the ethical system of good. 

4. While we must hold that nothing is morally good 
which does not reflect the fullness and perfection of life 
as understood at any particular time, the idea of such 
perfection is not necessarily present as an explicit object 
in the mind of the moral agent, any more than the ideal 
of truth as a coherent whole is present to the logical 
thinker. Modern psychology has familiarized us with 
the notion that ‘‘ there is more in the mind than is before 
the mind.” This holds of ideals as of ideas. As the 
immediate object of thought is always some concrete ex- 
perience in which we seek to see the reflection of a larger 
experience, the immediate object of action is always some 
concrete object in which we seek to find the fulfilment of 
a general interest. But just as behind the idea of the 
larger experience there is the idea of a truth of which 
this itself is only a part, so behind the will to the particular 
good there is the consciousness (or if it be preferred, the 
subconsciousness) of its relation to a whole of good of 
which it is only the partial realization. Feebly as in 
both cases it may act in the mind of some at all times, 
and of all at some times, strange as may be the forms it 
takes in different ages, vague and indefinite as it must be 
at the best, the idea of an order of knowledge and of good 
and of a kind of thought and action which gives effect 
to it is one the mind cannot part with without ceasing to 
be human. It is this idea of a total good — a complete 
and coherent self manifesting itself among the partial 
and discordant selves of everyday life, to which we give 
the name of moral consciousne» or conscience. Recent 
sociology has called attention to the " collective repre- 

5 
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sentations " of early group life as a phase of consciousness 
which seems to have no relation to the rational judgments 
of ci'dlized man.' These have doubtless their place in 
the development of the contents — what we might call 
the body — of conscience. The soul of it we must find, with 
Mr. Wells,* in an intuited idea of a good struggling to assert 
itself in the darkness and chaos of the primitive mind. 
So far are collective representations from being the source 
of this idea — they themselves may be said rather to owe 
their origin to this deeper stratum of the mind's dawning 
consciousness of itself. They are the Brocken Shadows cast 
by the traveller himself in the light of the early morning. 
In moral as in intellectual development there are ejxjchs 
or ‘‘acts ’ doubtless, but there are no transformation 
scenes. The process is one whereby the principle of 
organization, involved from the first, gradually obtains 
conscious control, and impulses and habits come to be 
moulded after the pattern of the universe of real values 
as it commends itself to thought and reason. 

§6. WILL AND THE WORLD. 

So far our reply to the difficulty stated above has leant 
upon the analogy between thought and will. But the 
validity of this may be said to be itself an assumption ; 
it ignores a fundamental distinction which is fatal to any 
conclusion that we may seek to draw with regard to the 
nature of societj’ as partaking of the unity of mind. 
Granted, it may be said, that thinking and willing arc 
functions of one mind — may even be siiid to be inseparable 
from each other — there is yet this essential difference 
between them, that while in thinking we seek to make our 
ideas conform to the world of tnen and things, in wailing 
we seek to make the world conform to our ideas. The 
consequence is that in the matter of our thinking we arc 
justified in assuming a resultant harmony in our thoughts, 

* See Mr, Clement Webb'* Group TheorUs of Rthgwn. 

* See above, p. 30 
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seeing that they reproduce what is prima facie a single 
world. The guarantee of the unity of intelligence is found 
in the unity of the cosmos. In will it is different. Wdl 
starts from the side of our ideas. “ The practical,” says 
Hegel, who was the first to make this clear, ” begins with 
thinking, with the ‘ I ' itself” * — and the " I,” as we have 
seen, is merely the meeting-point of interests which at least 
prima facie clash with one another. This is true particu 
larly of the individual and the social selves. \Ve may 
start from one or the other of these and seek to adapt the 
world of other wills to its needs, but the world will be 
different and will reflect the conflict of their inner springs. 
You may secure peace by a tour de force in the outer as 
in the inner, but you have no guarantee of its stability. 

In attempting to indicate the directions in which the 
reply to this objection is to be sought, it is not necessary 
to deny the difference between thought and will. Thought 
is reality translating itself into idea : will is idea trans- 
lating itself into reality. But we mistake the difference 
when we conceiv’e of idea and reality in either case as two 
separate things in stark antithesis to each other. The 
reality to which in thinking we seek to confonn our ideas 
is one which has already been reflected upon, and is already 
reflected in the medium of ideas. It comes to us per- 
meated with the work of the mind upon it. It is thus 
represented rather by science and language than by an 
eternal world of crude, una.ssimilatcd fact. Thought is 
the effort to assimilate what is already potentially its 
own. The citadel it besieges is in secret league with it 
and has already been betrayed. A similar correction has 
to be made from the opposite side in the case of the will. 
The individual will does not face a world with purposes 
that have no relation to it or have to be imposed upon it 
from without. The doctrine of Reminiscence expounded 
by Plato holds of purposes as of ideas, of the moral as of 
the intellectual world. Our desires have been shaped in 
us by forms of life already instinct with social meanings. 

» Philosophy 0/ Right, § 4. add. 
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*' The child,” says Hegel. “ is suckled at the breast of the 
universal ethos." To like effect, W. Wallace has spoken 
of the affections as a social inheritance communicated to 
the child with its mother’s milk. To this we may add 
that the affections are only the medium in which a relation- 
ship works which, by and bye, may be apprehended by 
intelligence and come to operate as an idea.' It is quite 
true that when will awakes, it is the will of a self which 
seeks to use the world of things and of other selves by 
shaping them to its desire. But to get the full utility 
out of them they must be used according to their own 
nature, and the nature of other selves is themselves to 
be wills. This means, not only the moulding of their wills 
to ours, but of ours to theirs. What makes this a possible 
and a satisfying condition is that our good from the first 
is something unrealizable apart from others' good — the 
good of a f)t;rson in a world of persons. The way of the 
Will we may therefore say — the way to the realization of 
our idea of the good — is neither by the mere assertion 
of it against the world, nor by the resi^ation of it to the 
world of other wills as to something foreign, but by making 
it actually w'hat it already is potentially, the reflection of 
an order of which they are a part. True, this order is 
not there through any consensus or overt consent of the 
different elements of the individual self. Nevertheless, 
by its coherence as the working system we call " society," 
it constitutes a guarantee of their ultimate unity in just as 
true a sense as the working system we call ’’ truth ” is the 
guarantee of the unity of our beliefs. It is of this view 
of organized society as at once the embodiment of a will 
which is other than the individual, and, at the same time, 
the interpreter of it to himself, that we must seek con- 
firmation in turning to the consideration of mind in society. 

NOTE ON DR. McDOUGALL’S THEORY OF VOLITION. 

The theory of volition in this chapter is so fundamenta 
that it may not be out of place here to try further tc 
' See below, p. i^i. 
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illustrate it by a comparison of it with the doctrine so 
succinctly stated by Dr. McDougall in the supplementary 
Chapter I in the last edition of his Social Psychology.* 

Dr. McDougall begins by stating what differentiates 
behaviour as the action of living things from physical 
or mechanical action. It consists of four marks, striving 
towards an end, variation of the means employed for its 
attainment, the implication of the whole organism in 
the act, modification of the activity in the direction of 
economy and efficiency. He next distinguishes behaviour 
as we have it in the lower animals from conduct or volun- 
tary action in man, which consists, not " in a succession of 
different states of the subject called states of consciousness 
or ideas or what not, but always in an activity of a subject 
in respect to an object apprehended, an activity which 
constantly changes, or modifies the relation between 
subject and object. " * While accepting the presence of 
an idea as the mark of volition, the writer proceeds to 
qualify this by noting on the one hand that the goal of 
the action is anticipated with very different degrees of 
clearness at different levels of mental life and, on the other 
hand, that the actions of even the lowest animals ver>' 
likely imply a vague awareness of something, together 
with some vague forward reference cr anticipation of 
change in this something. Coming to the relation between 
the idea and the actual conation or purposive activity, 
he impresses upon us that it is not one of cause or deter- 
mining condition. It " merely serves to guide the course of 
action in detail ; the essential condition of action is that 
a conative tendency, a latent disposition to action, should 
be evoked.” It is these ” conative dispositions," with 
which each organism has been endowed *' as a part of its 
hereditary equipment for the battle of life," that gives 
motive force to the idea. The further definition of these 
dispositions Dr. McDougall sets aside as the province of 
metaphysical speculation, with which social psychology 
has nothing to do. Psychology has to do with explaining 
» June 1915. * Op.cit. 35. 
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*' The child." says Hegel, '* is suckled at the breast of the 
universal ethos.” To like effect, W. Wallace has spoken 
of the affections as a social inheritance communicated to 
the child with its mother’s milk. To this we may add 
that the affections are only the medium in which a relation- 
ship works which, by and bye, may be apprehended by 
intelligence and come to operate as an idea.' It is quite 
true that when will awakes, it is the will of a self which 
seeks to use the world of things and of other selves by 
shaping them to its desire. But to get the full utility 
out of them they must be used according to their own 
nature, and the nature of other selves is themselves to 
be wills. This means, not only the moulding of their wills 
to ours, but of ours to theirs. Wliat makes this a possible 
and a satisfying condition is that our good from the first 
is something unrealizable apart from others’ good — the 
good of a j)erson in a world of persons. The way of the 
Will wc may therefore say — the way to the realization of 
our idea of the good — is neither by the mere assertion 
of it against the world, nor by the resignation of it to the 
world of other wills as to something foreign, but by making 
it actually what it already is potentially, the reflection of 
an order of which they are a part. True, this order is 
not there through any consensus or overt consent of the 
different elements of the individual self. Nevertheless, 
by its coherence as the working system we call " society," 
it constitutes a guarantee of their ultimate unity in just as 
true a sense as the working system we call " truth ’’ is the 
guarantee of the unity of our beliefs. It is of tliis view 
of organized society as at once the embodiment of a wriU 
which is other than the individual, and, at the same time, 
the interpreter of it to himself, that we must seek con- 
firmation in turning to the consideration of mind in society. 

NOTE ON DR. McDOL’GALL'S THEORY OF VOLITION. 

The theory of volition in this chapter is so fundamental 
that it may not be out of place here to try further to 
■ See below, p. I41. 
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illustrate it by a comparison of it with the doctrine so 
succinctly stated by Dr. McDougall in the supplementary 
Chapter I in the last edition of hb Social Psychology.^ 

Dr. McDougall begins by stating what differentiates 
behaviour as the action of living things from physical 
or mechanical action. It consists of four marks, striving 
towards an end, variation of the means employed for its 
attainment, the implication of the whole organism in 
the act, modification of the activity in the direction of 
economy and efficiency. He next distinguishes behaviour 
as we have it in the low’er animals from conduct or volun- 
tary action in man, which consists, not “ in a succession of 
different states of the subject cadled states of consciousness 
or ideas or what not. but always in an activity of a subject 
in respect to an object apprehended, an activity which 
constantly changes, or modifies the relation between 
subject and object. ” ’ While accepting the presence of 
an idea as the mark of volition, the writer proceeds to 
quahfy this by notmg on the one hand that the goal of 
the action is anticipated with very different degrees of 
clearness at different levels of mental life and, on the other 
hand, that the actions of even the lowest animals very 
likely imply a vague awareness of something, together 
with some vague forward reference or anticipation of 
change in this something. Coming to the relation between 
the idea and the actual conation or purposive acti\nty, 
he impresses upon us that it is not one of cause or deter- 
mining condition. It " merely serves to guide the course of 
action in detail ; the essential condition of action is that 
a conative tendency, a latent disposition to action, should 
be evoked." It is these " conative dispositions," with 
which each organism has been endowed " as a part cf its 
hereditary equipment for the battle of life, ’ that gives 
motive force to the idea. The further definition of these 
dispositions Dr. McDougall sets aside as the province of 
metaphysical speculation, with which social psychology 
has nothing to do. Psychology has to do with explaining 
1915. »Op,cit.35. 
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liainan conduct in tenns of appetition. " When and 
not until we can exhibit any particular instance of con- 
duct as the ex];>ression of conative tendencies which are 
ultimate constituents of the organism we can claim to 
have explained it.” * 

There is much in this account which we have no difficulty 
in accepting and for which, like other students of social 
psychology, we may be grateful. We have ourselves laid 
emphasis on the continuity between merely instinctive 
and purposeful action, though we should have thought 
that for the understanding of society it is the deeper 
continuity which Dr. McDougall calls metaphysical, the 
anticipation of the ends of self-conscious beings and the 
prei)aration for them, that in the working of instinct is 
important. We have emphasized also the place of dis- 
position as that which invests the idea with its motive 
power. We are prepared to go farther, and to note that 
the selection of the idea depends, not in its merely pre- 
senting itself to the mind, but on its harmony with one or 
other of the many conative dispositions with which the 
organism is endowed at birth or comes to be endowed 
through experience. Where the writer seems to err is in 
stopping short of the complete analysis of the ideal element 
in desire and will. He speaks of it vaguely as ” the per- 
ception (or other mode of cognition),” ” the process of 
representing or conceiving,” but his favourite expression 
is ” anticipatory representation.” which makes it clear 
that he allies himself with the view above criticized which 
identihes the thought, in which we have found the essence 
of volition to consist, with an image. " Psychology ” 
may be content with provisional statements of the truth 
of the mind's action, but it is an unnecessary limitation 
of it to deny it the right to distinguish image from judgment. 
He appeals to Prolessor Stout's " anoetic consciousness,” 
But the point ol that doctrine is surely that apperception 
is implicit judgment, not that all thought is ” representa- 
tion.” He speaks rightly of ideas of meaning and value, 

* Ibid, J63 
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our consciousness of striving to realize ideals, to live up 
to standards of conduct/' as an essential element in man's 
volitional life and a disproof of mechanical interpretations 
of human life. But it is difficult to find a place for meaning 
in an analysis that resolves willing into the presence of 
an image or representation and an automatic outflow 
of the energy of a disposition. The writer himself seems 
to feel that something is wanting, and at the end of the 
chapter attempts to supply the missing link by a reference 
to T. H. Green's view, with which he identifies his own. 
The reference illustrati*s rather than remov^es the defect 
just pointed out. Green, we are told, maintains that only 
whern the self intervenes to accept or resist desire or 
impulse do we [XTform a volitional act. Xo quotations 
are given, but this is roughly the view^ which Green has 
developed at length under the form of the distinction 
between " the direction of a st^If conscious self to the 
realization of an object, its identification of itself with 
that object on the one hand, and on the other side the mere 
solicitations of which a man is conscious." ‘ But it is 
just this element of self-identification (which w’e have 
called at one level the sense, at another the judgment 
of harmony with some interest of the self) that Dr. 
McDougall’s theory has failed to bring into prominence. 
Moreover, when he goes on without further ado to identify 
the self that is present as an element in all choice with the 
true self," and the true self with " the character of a 
man." " the organized system of habits of will," he must 
seem to the careful student of Green to miss the real point 
of Green's w'hole doctrine. It need hardly be said that 
W'hcn Green speaks of the true self and its conelative, 
the " true good," he has in view*, not the actual character 
of a man, " the organized system of his habits of will," 
and the objects which are in harmony with that will, nor 
the traction of the deeper self which his habits have been 
able to include, but the outlines of the fuller self, ** the 
fully articulated idea of the best life for man/' * However 
* Protegomena to Eikies, § 143 ho- * S ^ 79 - 
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unnecessary this idea may seem to the psychologist who 
seeks to explain all our volitions in terms of " the laws of 
appctition," it is the only -one, according to Green, ” by 
which, reflecting on our moral and intellectual experience 
conjointly, taking the world and ourselves into account, 
we can put the whole thing together and understand how 
(not tf'Ay but hovt;) we are and do what we consciously 
are and do." ' Dr. McDougall speaks of action as the 
expression of tendencies united according to a " plan of 
organ iration.” True ; but the point for the moralist 
is that there are different plans, and that actions have 
different value according to the value of the plan. His 
problem is that of the standard of value. Green taught 
that the standard is to be looked for in the will itself, 
which he conceived of as committed by its nature as an 
aspect of self-conscious intelligence to a standard which 
is reflected inwardly in an enlightened conscience, out- 
wardly in the higher forms of civilized society— in both 
albeit imperfectly. If, as he seems to do. Dr. McDougall 
means this, the view of the will that is of significance for 
social theory begins where his account ends. 

‘ Op. cit. §174. The rest o( the pamfe runs ; "Given this 
conception, and not without it. we can at any rate express that 
which It cannot I* denied demands expreation. the nature oi man's 
reason and w^ll, of human progress and human shortcoming, of the 
effort after good and the failure to gain it. of virtue and nee, in 
their conneetjon and in tbeir distinction, in their essential distinction 
and in their no less essential unity." 
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WILL IN SOCIETY 

I I. THE PROBLEM OF A COMMON WILL. 

We have seen in die previous lecture, in the first place, 
how the activity of the indiv'idual mind — in the wide 
sense of the word, its willing-starts from impulses and 
propensities directed to a variety of objects, but having 
their unity guaranteed by the unity of the body-mind 
organism, instinct with the single impulse to assert or 
realize actually wliat it is fxitentialiy. In the second 
place, we have seen how these impulses no longer in man, 
as they do in the lower animals, maintain automatically 
the equilibrium prescribed by the form of life distinctive 
of him. Man depends on the teaching of a wider experi- 
ence than his own and the formation of habits which 
constitute a rearrangement and transformation of mere- 
natural instinct. Multitudinous and loosely jointed as 
these habits arc apt to be in the individual, their unity 
and subservience to the higher form of life is secured on 
the whole by the fact that they grow up in the environ- 
ment of a society whose structure is the result of an age- 
long process of adaptation and on the whole represent 
an assimilation to it. Coming next to purposeful direction 
— will in the proper sense of the word — we saw how the 
essence of it was to be looked for in the relation of an object 
to an interest, ” concern,” or as we have preferred to call 
it, a self ; ind that these interests, concerns, or selves, 
however diverse and even conflicting in particular cases 
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they may be, have their ultimate unity, and with it that 
of the will, guaranteed by the inherently organic nature 
of the self as a whole, at this level presenting itself as 
the ideal of an inclusive form of life from which all ele- 
ments of inward or outward conflict have disapi>eared. To 
the objection that this unity is a mere ideal, a meta- 
physical or transcendental notion with no actual counter- 
part in reality, we replied by appealing to the real existence 
of a world of moral values only explicable through the 
operation of such an idea, just as the world of logical 
values is only explicable through the operation of the 
idea of the unity of truth. 

In turning from the nature of mind and will in the 
individual to mind and will in society, it is important 
to realize precisely what our question in the first instance 
is. It is not the question how the mind of the indi- 
vidual is affected by the minds of " others.” This, as we 
have seen, is an interesting and imjxjrtant question for 
social psychology. The ” others ’ we are speaking of are 
not merely other individuals but other socit, or members 
of a society. Even so the problem is not primarily how 
society affects the individual. This is part of our question.* 
But it is a part we cannot even fonnulate intelligibly \intil 
we have decided whether it is a case comparable to the 
action of material particles or to that of one mind acting 
on another.* Our question is whether and in what sense 
we can say that society, with its institutions, laws, govern- 
ment, traditions, in a word, its whole organized structure, 
can be said to be prc»duccd by and in turn to reprcxluce 
the structure of mind and will, including its ideal aspira- 
tions for a fuller, stronger, and more coherent form of life 
and character. 

■ P 44. 

• See Mt. Maclvet's sttktutea on Durkhcvm's rematk : " 1 do 
not at all deny that the individual natures are the componenU 
of society. The question is whether the synthesis is purely mechan- 
ical or chemical " (Community, p. 87). The answer, we must 
believe, is that it is neither, but teleological. 
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I a. THE INSTINCTIVE BASIS OF SOCIETY. 

The action of instinct in the formation of society, follows 
as a corollary from the recognition of its place in human 
life as a whole. We defined instinct as the mental side 
of the organization of the body. But the body is not 
a self-contained whole. As Plato • long ago perceived, 
the very form of the body pointed beyond itself to its 
need of mates. So instincts carry the individual out to 
union with others, and it is not too much to say that there 
is no form of social union, from the " primary groups " 
of family and neighbourhood to the secondary of tribe 
and nation and the tertiary of religion and civilization, 
which has not its roots in instinctive tendencies. How 
far the jiarticular form which man's moral needs prescribe 
was anticipated at the instinctive stage — how far, for 
instance, the earliest form of marriage was monogamous ; 
or. again, the tribal group was prior to the family as the 
homogeneous to the distinctions within it or families to 
the tribe which was formed by their union — are problems 
of anthro{X)logy with w'hicli we need not here concern 
ourselves.* The value of an institution for human life 
is not in our view do{.)cndent on its being natural in the 
sense of primitive. What is important to realize is that the 
union of individuals through the reproductive, parental, 
and gregarious instincts into groups represents a step in 
the development of animal and human life comparable 
to the advance from unicellular to multicellular organisms.! 
Like this biological advance, it secured that from the first 
the unit in the struggle for existence should be the group 
and not the individual, and witli this that room should be 
left (growing in proportion to the extent and stren^h 
of the corjwrate life) for experiments in individual varia- 
tion one day to be called the liberties of the individual. 

* The reader will rcmcniber his humorous statement in the 
Symposium, p. 189 loll. 

* See below, chap. vii. 

J See Trotter’s TAs Htrd Instinct in Peace and War. p. r8. 
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It is not our purpose to trace the forms of social instinct 
in detail from the paaental to the gregarious and the 
instinct of kind. But there are two points that, in view of 
current misunderstandings, it is important to notice. 

1. With reference to the action of imitation, which has 
been emphasized by recent social psychology, the full recog- 
nition of the place of these instincts points to the interpre- 
tation of it rather as the primitive form in which the 
individual seeks and achieves an inward union with a 
social environment already there than as the source of 
that union. Like the treatment of the other instincts 
(if it is to be called an instinct at all), the treatment of 
imitation has suffered from its being taken far too much 
in isolation from the whole organism of instincts, with the 
result that the truth has been inverted. Man imitates 
because he is social ; he is not social because he imitates. 
It is not surprising that under the influence of this inversion 
the action of crowds has been taken as the type instead of 
as the dissolution of organized society. Another step 
and openness of the individual to the influences of the 
collective mind on which all corporate life depends is 
treated as dependent on the dissipation of the inner unity 
of the individual mind, and corporate life as the sphere of 
its weakness and not of its strength. Mr. Trotter is right 
in protesting against M. Sidis’s anarchical psychology in 
this respect * But his own treatment of the herd instinct 
in abstraction from its meaning as only the first realiza- 
tion of an organized (social) body which has the potentiality 
of human life, is hardly less fatal to the proper under- 
standing of its true place in social development. 

2 . While the social or inclusive instincts, as they have 
been called, have been instrumental in the organic forma- 
tions of society, the more individual and exclusive liave 
been equally potent in welding them together and giving 
individuality to them. Of these the most important and, 
in the eyes of some, the most ambiguous are the posses* 
sive and the pugnacious. In reality, as already pointed 

* Op. cit., p. a6. 
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out/ the possessive instinct, which leads, e.g., to the 
acquisition of home or field, is not really separable from 
the process by which the individtial or group develops 
its faculties and gives itself a real place as mind and will 
in the world of men and things. Its comparative weakness 
in primitive life or its excessive development in a particular 
age and under particular circumstances does not affect 
its essential importance in these respects. The problem of 
civilization with regard to it is neither the elimination of 
it or its limitation from without, but the subordination 
of it to the wider ends of the community which makes 
its exercise {X)ssible. What is true of the possessive is 
true of the pugnacious. Enmity to what lies outside a 
group is only the negative aspect of the affection that 
bolds it together, and it is difficult to see how groups could 
have come to be more than loose and fluctuating aggregates, 
apart from the pressure of a hostile environment, to meet 
which new and primarily instinctive forms of organization 
had to be adopted. Here, too, the problem of civilization 
is of the means by which the inward cohesion of societies 
is to be maintained and developed when reason and will 
take the place of instinct, when co-operation and emula- 
tion are substituted for strife and competition* as the 
organizing forces of human life. 

§ 3 CUSTOM 

While social, like individual life may be said to be rooted 
in instinct, it is no more possible in the one case than 
in the other to speak of an instinctive stage in develop- 
muit. The sketch wliicb modem anthropology gives us 
of a primitive man without customs of dress except the 
custom of wearing none, without marriage, burial, or 
religious rites of any definable kind, comes as near it as 

• P. 54- 

* See Dr. McDoogall's stiggeetive remarks on emolatioa as a 
peimaaeot force in society {Social Psyekotogy, p. 
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we are likely to get to such a stage.* On the other hand, 
the existence of a stage in social development in which 
the prominent featiu-e is the domination of the ideas 
and actions of the individual by the traditional beliefs 
and modes of action of his group is by this time a common- 
place of social philosophy. Our task here is not to describe 
it, but to direct attention to the light that is throwm ypon 
its essential features by what has been said as to the nature 
of habit in the individual. 


(a) Hasu and Custom. 

It is important to realize where prccisily the analogy 
begins and ends. If we w'ere to start, as some do, from 
the assumption of the existence of a s<x:ial mind, distinct 
from the minds of the individuals who conijxise the society, 
it would be legitimate to speak of customs as social habits 
in the sense that we should have to conceive of the social 
mind as controlled by the inertia of its own past instead 
of by any conscious reference to the ends which the custom 
achieves. Rejecting this hypothesis, as wc do, we have 
to recognize that while from the point of view of society 
it may be permissible to identify custom and habit, from 
the point of view of the individual it is clear that custom 
involves something more. It is habit writ large, but it 
is also habit writ in a form that brings into evidence an 
element which, in the case of the habits of the individual, 
lies in the background. '' Custom," says Mr. Hobhouse.* 
"is not a habit of action merely, but implies judgment." 
It involves the recognition of a mode of action established 
in the group to which the individual has to conform. The 
conformity is instinctive. There is no question as to 
whether he will conform or not, but the recognition is 
essential. It is for this reason that while we may attribute 

« See. e.g., Wundt ’» account of Priuutive Man io his EktntnU 
of Folk Psychology, chap. 

* Morak in Evoluiion, L 15. 
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habits to animals, they have no customs, for they have 
no traditions* To use the distinction dravm between 
different kinds of habit,* we may say that custom depends 
upon a habit of thinking, the habit of referring to the past, 
and to the mode of conduct it prescribes.* 

(6) Thb Rationale of Habit. 

Without pretending to be able to find a sufficient 
reason for all customs, there are certain things which 
the analogy we have taken as our guide enables us to 
expect and history in large degree substantiates. We have 
seen that if we understand habit in a sufficiently wide 
sense, the great mass of our habits represent adaptations 
of the body-soul organism to the physical and social en- 
vironment that is the means of satisfying its needs. The 
exception of so-called * bad habits * proves the rule. They 
either are survuv^als that it is “ time to give up," or serve 
some narrow and partial satisfaction " heedless of fair 
gain," and therefore have a precarious footing -in an 
organism whose fundamental impulses are always carrying 
it beyond the present and the partial. All this is true 
of customs muiatis maiandis. There is perhaps none of 

* Above, p. 58, 

» While thus diflrnng from individual habit, it may be said that 
custom must originate in it. But this is to antedate the influence 
of individual over corporate action. Granted the reality of coUec- 
live suggestion, there is no necessity to assume that a mode of 
action must spread from one individual to another and thence to a 
group. What seems to happen is that by the instinctive union of 
the sexes, instincUve gregariousness in the group, the individual will 
is from the first identified with ends that arc common and the 
means instinctively adopted and fixed by repetition in the achieve- 
ment of them. Thenceforth these stand out as a standard for 
the individual to which those instinctive tendencies which are more 
personal to himself have to conform, control by them becoming 
an integral part of his habits If there is any question of 

priority, it would thus seem truer to say that custom precedes 
hatnt than Pics versa On the whole subject of the present sectios 
see Wundt s Facts of the Moral Life, 
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which, however repugnant to our notions, we may not 
say that at one time it served or (what for our purposes 
amounts to the same thing) was thought to serve some 
useful end. The practices out of which they sprang 
were ways of attaining, according to the ideas of the time, 
some in^vidual or social good ; the continuance of them 
follow'ed a true instinct to economize effort by limiting 
individual caprice and random experiment. Bad customs 
at the most represent a marginal element, maintaining 
themselves either by their own inertia, which means, of 
course, the psychical inertia of the group, or by their 
appeal to some lower, radically unsocial element. It is. for 
example, in this way that the funeral feast, at one time a 
feast of the gods, at another serving the purpose of needed 
refreshment for distant friends,' might linger on as an 
occasion of display or gluttony. These are the customs 
which arc more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. Like bad habits, they arc essentially un- 
stable. If they concern the deeper conditions of life, 
the group must either eliminate or be eliminated by them. 
The difficulty of pointing to customs that arc purely bad 
illustrates the movement of adaptation that is usually 
going on beneath their apparent stability. What usually 
happens b that new purposes are grafted on the old stem, 
which, from the service of physical necessities, may be 
turned to the service of religion, ultimately of the higher 
forms of social life. In this way the fire in the hearth, 
cherished originally from ph>'sical necessity, may become 
an object of worship and end by being the symbol of all 
that is dearest in home and country' ; the toast connected 
perhaps originally with the exchange of a drop of blood 
to cement a friendship,’ in danger later of becoming a 

> 1 have attended funerals in remote Highland glens where 
the service of dnnk was an occaaion for lingering at the grave, 
not without angry protests of the host and the officiating miiiiatsr' 
— J. H. M. 

» See, in this instance, Wundt, op. cit. p. 143 (Eng. trana.), 
and in geoeral what he says on the *' a>etamor|ffioeis of ctwtom.’* 
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meaningless ceremony, ends by becoming, as at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet, the occasion of important political 
announcements. 

But the analogy of liabit carries us a step farther. 
As we fail to do justice to habits if we omit to notice that 
they form a system in which the wider act as the guardian 
of the narrower and at the same time exercise a controlling 
influence upon them, so it is with custom. Starting with 
those that serve the organic needs of food, clothing, shelter, 
and defence for the individual and his belongings, we pass 
to those that regulate the intercourse of the individual 
wdth others through forms of salutation, contract, cere- 
monial games, thence to thoso that relate again in hier- 
archical order to the more organic forms of life in the 
family, the nation, and the State. While the wider may 
be later in origin and psychically more unstable, they 
arc endowed from the first with greater social authority 
and exercise a steadily increasing pressure on the narrower 
to adapt themselves to their requirements. It is in the 
light of this fact that, as we have already rejected the 
idea that habit i.s in esseace a subjection of the individual 
to mechanical laws and the enemy of personality, wc must 
reject the view that these institutions represent at the 
bc^t an arrested [>rogrcss and ought to be recognized 
to-day as the citadels of organized egoism.* As a matter 
of fact, the spirit that created them has nev^er ceased to 
operate within them, now working unconsciously in adapta- 
tions such as wc have already mentioned, at other times 
manifesting itself in legislation which, starting with the 
regulation of individual intercourse (contracts, debts, etc.), 
extends upwards to the regulation of the family and ends 
with the reform of the State itself. If we ask» ** Quis 
emtodid cusiodem?" what guarantees society against 
the recurrence of the worst faults of tradition wth the 
added menace to free movement and dev’elopment which 

‘ For an eloquent expression ol this view in an attack on 
European ciriliiation in general, and particularly on the nation, 
wm Rabindranath Tagore’s recent book upon NitHcnaiumm 

6 
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comes from the existence of a determinate and articulated 
will of government ? the answer is that here, as in the case 
of habit, we have to rely on the maintenance of the vigilant 
outlook on the ends in whose name adaptation and 
reform are sought. But this, again, is possible only when 
such an outlook is itself embodied in a tradition, for the 
establishment and maintenance of which governmental 
institutions like a national system of education may 
themselves provide the most effectual means. This we 
may hope will become clearer as we turn to the action of 
purposeful will in society. 

{ 4- WILL AND PURPOSE IN SOCIETY. 

It is here we approach the centre of our subject. It is 
not too much to say that all differences in social theory 
have their ultimate source in differences as to the sense 
in which will and purpose may be attributed to society. 
We may begin by freely admitting the paradox which the 
phrase “ social will ” seems to involve. So long as we are 
considering mind from the side of instinct and habit, 
there seems no inherent difficulty in recognizing a species 
of common mind. Sociologists have familiarized us with 
the psychology of crowds. “ Epidemics of action and 
belief ” have been made comprehensible by the action of 
the same motives and the same external influences on 
aU the individuals of a group and producing, as it has 
been expressed by Dr. Mercier, " consentaneous emotions 
and modes of action passing like a wave over communities 
of men, engulfing them in a common feeling, impelling 
them all to similar action.” It is only going a step farther 
to recognize that this similarity may become fixed as a 
tradition, the same modes of action, feeling, and belief 
reproducing themselves in individuals and giving at least 
the appearance of a common mind. But when we come 
to intelligent will and purpose, implying, as we have seen it 
does, not only the presence of the idea of an end or object 
in the mind, but a reference to the self as finding fulfilment 
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in the object, the qu^tion is forced upon us. In what sense 
can there be a common will and a common self which is 
more than a mere collection of individual wills ? An end 
which is common in the sense of being " in the group " 
over and above the separate ends of the individuals which 
coroptose it is apt to present the appearance of paradox. 

In spite of the paradox, the idea of a real community 
of will is deeply rooted in ordinary thought and language 
which confidently appeals to the mind ^ nation, of a 
whole group of nations, or of a period against the limited 
minds of indi\'iduals, and seems to be suppjorted in the 
appeal by familiar facts. To take a single and recent 
example ; indivnduals and nations who threw themselves 
into the great war at the beginning did so from various 
motives, to find later that they had been caught up into 
a larger purpose than they were aware of, pointing to issues 
unconnected and even inconsistent w'ith their original aims. 

It is facts like these that have led to the realistic 
hypothesis (reminding us of the mediaeval theory of 
“ universals before the thing," traceable to Plato) that 
over and above the wills of individuals there is in society 
an active principle possessing all the essential attributes 
of will and permeating and overruling for purposes of its 
own the particular short-sighted ends which individuals 
set consciously before themselves.* Just, too, as there were 
others who rejected these universals as mere " breath of 
the voice," so there are those who, resenting the mysticism 
of such a conception as inconsistent with modem methods 
of interpretation, have preferred to explain the achieve- 
ment of societies as due to the survival of an irrational 
instinct acting in the herd before its atomization into the 
individual minds and wills which composed it.* As the 

» Sec. (or mstance. John Henry Newman’s theory o£ the angelic 
gxiardianship and control of social action, 

* This social nominalism takes difierent forms according as the 
appeal is to a survival, as with the French school of M. L6vy 
BiUhl, or to a revival of sympathy under the inhuence of an 
altruistic relifion* as with Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
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way of escape from the dilemma of realism and nominalism 
is through a truer psychology of the concept, so the way 
of escape from the dilemma of a mystical supra-social 
person and the denial of a coiporate consciousness is 
through a truer psychology of the will. We have tried 
in the last lecture to give a sketch of the line such a psy- 
chology must follow : it remains to apply it to the problem 
of the reality of the general will. 

For this application the ground has been prepared by 
what has been already said in the present chapter of instinct 
and custom. Just as the true theory of the concept is 
anticipated in the modem analysis of sense-perception 
into apperception founded on dispositions or habits of 
organized interpretation, so the true view of the meaning 
of the general will is anticipated in the recognition that the 
organic forms of society are a precipitate of instincts, 
habits, and dispositions which, from the first, are not 
merely individual, but point beyond individual and 
exclusive interests to an interest in the whole. Sex and 
family affection is an individual impulse, but it acts in a 
social medium, and may be said to hold in solution the 
affection for the organized whole which at once makes 
its exercise possible and endows it with a meaning To 
form habits and submit to custom is a natural and, if you 
like, a blind tendency of animate nature. But customs, as 
we have seen, are formed in the parts under the moulding 
influence of the whole, which has to adapt itself to its 
environment. While, therefore, they arc particular 
modes of conduct, they contain from the first a universal 
clement which acts as a unifying and controlling influence 
and constitutes them the habits, not of an isolated indi- 
vidual, whatever this might mean, but of a .social Ix-ing. 

This being so, the emergence into consciousness of 
corporate ends is only an instance of the same continuity 
in the case of society as we have already traced in the case 
of individual volition. We have seen that the essence of 
volition consists in the reference of a particular obicct t j 
a whoU of inierest which in turn vs overshadow^ end 
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penetrated in normal cases by the sense of the individual’s 
interest as a whole. It is not otherwise with society. 
The birth of social self-consciousness consists in the eleva- 
tion into the centre of attention, however momentary 
and confused, of the universal element — the common 
purpose which the w'ays of acting called customs embody. 
It is not the birth of an entirely new attitude to the social 
environment any more than the birth of will and intelli- 
gence in the individual is an entirely new attitude to objects. 
The only difference is that the reference " is now an 
explicit element in at least some of the members whose 
actions are determined by an apprehension of the ends 
that are served by customs and institutions. It is the 
same logic working in a different medium. 

We may take as an illustration what we know of the 
emergence of law out of custom. The detailed steps by 
which a society passes from the one stage to the other 
are w'rapt, of course, in obscuritj'. But it is possible in 
some instances to go a good way back upon it, and in 
such brilliant reconstructions as Mr. A. E. Zimmem’s 
account of the establishment in Athenian society ' of 
settled law-courts and political government we have a 
picture of the emergence of the general wnll out of the 
confused amalgam of instinct and local custom, that 
formed the matrix of political consciousness. The essence 
of such accounts is that law and settled government 
appear, not as something new superimposed from without, 
but rather as a declaration," as Rousseau would have 
called it, of the meaning of what was already there. By 
the time the great legislators appeared, the Lj-curguses, 
the Solons, the Ser\iuscs, the consciousness of this meaning 
in individual minds has been met by some general demand 
for the declaration, and that demand is born of a sense 
of the inadequacy of existing forms to give room for 
interests which, if not consciously recognized as the 
interests of the whole, are felt to be necessary to the 
continued existence of any whole at all. To this it may 
• The Gntk CommontMoltk, chap. iii. " Tfa« City Magistrate." 
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perhaps be replied that these are specially selected cases 
of legislation by agreement. The more common case is 
conquest and imposition of new conditions from without, 
as in the case of the Eastern Empires. And even in 
such selected cases what is forced into recognition is not 
any imiversal condition of social well-being, but, as just 
admitted, some sectional will asserting itself against 
others equally sectional and maintained in unstable 
equilibrium by a balance of force rather than a real unity 
of will. But the answer seems clear. Where the law- 
giver appears merely in the form of a conqueror, as in 
the Eastern Empires, we have to look for the sociad will, 
not ii the amaJgam of tribes and nations, but in the 
separate groups themselves. As has been pointed out 
by Sir Henry Maine, these empires were merely taxing 
agencies. They left the life of the nations under them 
very much as they found them. So far is the conquest 
from being the birth of political consciousness, by itself 
it forms an obstruction to its development. The case of 
reform in political societies is, of course, different. But 
here too it may safely be said that the results, so far as 
permanent, are never merely the entrenchment of a new 
interest side by side with an old. The new interest, e.g. that 
of the plebs in Rome, is asserted, as Menenius said, within 
a whole which underneath its sectional differences was 
held together by an interest which was common in as pro- 
found a sense as the interest of the organs in the life of 
the organism, and revealed its true universality by the fact 
that it assigned to each of the interests its place in a syUem. 
In such tentative and contentious expressions of a common 
will, we are still far from the experiments of legislatcus 
who work out from clearly realized conceptions of social 
well-being, farther in the citizens themselves from the 
idea of loyalty to the State, and farther still from the 
k)ve of it as the trustee of all they most value in them- 
selves. Yet the instinctive reverence for its symbob and 
adminbtrators, in the mind of even the least intelligent, 
witnesses to the hold which already, in rudimentary and 
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even violently distorted forms, the idea of the whole has 
upon the roots of the mind, and constitutes the hidden 
source of its power.* 

The conclusion to which these considerations point 
seems to be that in order to assert the reality of a general 
or social will it is not necessary to assume the action of 
a will distinct from that of the individuals who compose 
society. All that it is necessary to assume is that the will 
of the individual is a more complex thing than the older 
psychology was prepared to admit ; that, underlying the 
ends which the individual sets before himself in a social 
world, there is a reference to a wider end than they com- 
monly represent, and that this is none other than the 
maintenance of the social structure itself. But while 
this conclusion may be admitted to be valid against 
the mystical answer to our main problem, it raises a diffi- 
culty which seenis to give colour to the rival naturalistic 
solution of it. 

We have assumed, it may be said, a social world within 
which will acts. Once committed to this it may be true 
enough that we are entangled in its logic and in willing 
the prosperity of the part we must will the whole. But 
this does not meet the point obvious in the case of the 
individual's own material interests, which he seems to be 
able to will, not only for himself apart from society, but. 
as in the case of the egoist and the criminal, in opposition 
to the interests of society. Having admitted this, it is 
only going a step farther to admit that in identifying 
itself with one of the narrower forms of society, family, 
trade, or what not, the will may entrench itself a g a in st 
the wider, and forms of egoism develop which are the 
more dangerous to the solidarity of the whole because 

• la Browning's dramatic lyric ” Ned Bratts ” we have an 
instance of the social conscience asserting itself under the most nir- 
lavourable circumstances of the Royalist State. Social psychology 
surrey miar«iaesents the facts when it sees in such cases nothing 
but the actioa of an unreasoning herd instinct or the product of 
collective enggestion. 
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they share its ground and fight it with its own weapons. 
On the theory of the organic connection of ends which 
our doctrine involves we are committed to the paradox 
that these are cases of the abnormal submergence of a 
prior and more potent, because more logical, will. In 
reality they are the natural and normal condition of human 
life, only transcended (if transcended is the word) in 
moments of crisis and moral panic by the ebullition of in- 
stinctive and irrational elements, which merely serve the 
purpose c 1 rehabilitating the compromise on which the whole 
fabric of society rests and giving it a new lease of life.* 

Although we believe that the answer to this is con- 
tained in w>' it has alreaidy been said, it may be well to 
repeat it here. The essence of the will, we have maintained, 
consists in having an idea. This means the power of 
selection and attention to some asf>ect, or " universe," 
of the interests of the self. It is an abstraction of thought 
and feeling from a whole which in a quite definite sense 
is a part of the mind, in the enlarged view of mind that 
modem psychology, with its distinction between focal 
and marginal or subconscious elements, has rendered 
familiar, Underlying and merging with the idea of 
individual gocni is an attitude to social good. Kept in 
the background by the vividness of the pre.sent interest, 
it yet extends its influence over it, not only as a feeling, 
but as an element in its content. Ordinary cases of 
selfishness there is no paradox in explaining as the result 
of momentary or habitual neglect of the wider interest. 
This may be neglected at one point, yet, in virtue of the 
constitution of human nature, it is bound to assert itself 
at another, wliere, just because of the previous denial of 
it, it is incapable of satisfaction,* with the result that life 

• Tbe reader will remember Browning’s poem " Tray ” the 

'■ inatiiictive dog " who puts to atiamc tbe selfish hesitation of the 
crowd to risk its skin and wider prospects to save a drowning 
child and its doll. 

* The case of tbe often pathetic longing of habitually selfish 
people for human affection is an instance in point 
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is a state of continual tmrest comparable in the intellectual 
world to that of the man who seeks to maintain agreeable 
delusions in the face of the logic of fact. In regard to 
crime which is not the result of disease or the pressure of 
circumstances, it is surely no paradox, but a commonplace, 
to note that end is contradictory to means. In seeking 
wealth, power, position, the criminal seeks an object 
which has value only because of the recognition of the 
society of which the very existence is endangered by the 
crime. In all these cases the instability of the self-seeking 
life has its source, not merely in the constitution of the 
external world, but in the inner constitution of the will 
itself, which in its essence is in secret league with it. What 
is true of individual selfishness is true of social selfishness — 
egoisme d deux or d plusieurs. What gives the particular 
form of union its value in the eyes of its devotees is the 
place it occupies in the social whole. So long as it fills 
this place and is charged with the social ideal, there is 
no contradiction between family pride any more than there 
is between individual self-assertion and the civic spirit. 
On the other hand, when the spirit of family shows itself 
in a form no longer in touch with the conditions of social 
life in general, we have merely the restless ghost of its 
former self. The " inheritor of the stuff of the family," 
to use Meredith’s phrase, is also the inheritor of the 
stuff of society of which it is a part.* •• To insist on the 

• " Aloretime," writes Meredith, " a grand old Egoism bailt the 
House. It would appear that ever finer essences of it are 
demanded to sustain the structure ; but especially would it 
appear that a reversion to the gross original, beneath a mask and 
in a vein of fineness, is an earthquake at the foundations of the 
House. Better that it should not haw consented to motion, 
and have held stubbornly to all ancestral ways, than have bred 
that anarchic spectre. ... If this line of verse be not yet in 
our literature — 

•• ‘ Through very love of self himself he slew ' — 

let it be admitted for his epiUph." (Last paragraph of the Prelude 
to The Egoist, " of which the last page only is of any importance.") 
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perpetuation of it in a form already outworn is to le* 
verse the parable and sew old cloth into new — a process 
necessarily suicidal. 

§6. THE TEST OF THE STATE. 

If we are agreed as to this point, we may be ready 
to accept the conclusion that the structure of society 
reflects the structure of the will in so far as it represents 
the principle of unity and totality. But it may be felt 
that the main problem has hitherto remained untouched. 
In considering the will of the individual, we were carried 
from the reference to particular interests or universes 
to the idea of a universe which includes them amd stands 
for the perfection or completeness of individual human life. 
In considering will in society, we have in like manner been 
carried from the idea of organization of individuals for 
the realization of a particular interest or group of interests 
to the idea of an organization that includes and guarantees 
the harmony of the whole as one sj-stem. We have con- 
tended that there is a general or social will in any sense 
just in so far as the wall identifies itself consciously or 
unconsciously with the interests and purposes for which 
the different forms of organization exist. There is a 
general wall in the highest sense in so far as, further, indi- 
viduals identify themselves in their actions with the organi- 
zation which represents the totality of the interests of 
the man and the citizen. Is there such a totality ? If 
so, prima facie the State is the organization in the actual 
world which roost nearly represents it. But just here 
a difficulty arises ; for as we have also contended that 
this general wall is only another name for the more familiar 
conscience, our doctrine seems to involve that we are to 
seek in the State for the analogue of conscience in the 
individual, and must be prepared to endow it with the 
same absolute authority over the life of the community 
as is claimed for conscience over the life of the individual. 
And writh this we are embarked on a sea of controversy. 
On one of two suppositions the solution might be easy. 
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We might be prepared to adopt the naturalistic view of 
the State and interpret the conscience of the individual 
with Hobbes, for instance, as a secondary product of State 
organization. But this is just what is excluded by the 
foregoing analysis, according to which the State owes its 
authority to its function as the guardian of the idea of 
perfection in which we have found the roots of the will 
itself. Or again, we might assume the identity of the 
claims of conscience and of the State in the sense that 
an ultimate and absolute allegiance is owed by both to 
the ideal of perfection before which no particular or merely 
temporary interest, even that of existence itself, can be 
allowed to stand. But this is precisely the claim that no 
State can admit. In support of this refusal it is not 
necessary to appeal to the naturalistic principle il faut 
xnvre, or that *' necessity knows no law.” The ideal 
interests of which on our showing it is the appointed 
guardian and interpreter, can only be maintained by its 
continued existence. To renounce its life as a State is to 
be false to its trust. Where, therefore, a conflict arises 
between the claim of conscience speaking in the name of an 
absolute human perfection, and the claims of the State as 
the representative of the relative degree of perfection 
already reached, we are on the horns of a dilemma ; either 
we have to admit the claim of the State — in other words, 
that might is in the end right — or we must subordinate it 
to the conscience of the individual, and our theory of the 
identity of moral and civic obligation has sufiered ship- 
wreck. We may admit that there is a general wall in the 
sense that the maintenance of the State is an element in 
the civic consciousness of its members, but civic con- 
sciousness cannot be admitted to be co-ordinate with the 
conscience of the individual. 

In the difhculty thus stated we recognize what is 
rightly regarded as the central problem of Social Philosophy. 
We shall have to recur to it in dealing with the State as 
a particular form of social structure ‘ ; for the present we 

■ See p. aav toU. 
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are engaged with general theory. The question is raised 
here as the final test of the scope and validity of our 
general principle, and the answer must be equally general. 

We have seen in the first place that human life — the 
life of will — differs from that of the animals — the life of 
instinct and habit — not merely in the multitude of its 
needs nor merely in the power of setting the objects that 
will satisfy them before itself and conceiving of a better 
as an object of desire, but in the power of conceiving of 
a best in which these needs will be fully developed and 
find the kind of satisfaction which is consonant with their 
being elements in an organized system. The final con- 
dition of such a form of satisfaction is that of a will 
itself firmly set in the direction of such a unified system 
of desires — in other words, goodness. 

We have further seen that in working tow'ards this end 
will does not work in a vacuum of its own making such as 
philosophers have represented to themselves as pure will, 
but in a medium of self- precipitated habit embodying 
pas> achievements and reflecting, in however imi>erfect 
a form, the moving equilibrium of human interests. In 
real, i.e. in social, life this takes the form of customs 
and institutions which are not something foreign to the 
freedom of the will, but the organs through which it seeks 
to secure itself and make itself at home in the world of men 
and things. 

Finally we have seen that in this system of organs 
there arises under the natural limits set by kinship and 
locality a supreme form which is the appointed guardian 
and interpreter of the contributions of all the others to 
this common purpose and endowed with the pow'cr neces- 
sary to secure their harmony and efficiency. It is this 
we call the State in the narrower sense of law and govern- 
ment. It is not surprising that the great thinkers who led 
the way in this line of thought, both in the ancient and 
the modem world, should see in u the highest achievement 
of the human spirit. To Plato it was the embodiment of 
a pattern in the heavens. To Aristotle " the founder of the 
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State was the cause of the greatest of goods," * To Hobbes 
it was " that mortall God to which we owe under the 
Immortal God our peace and defence" ;» to Hegel " the 
footstep of God in the world." 3 But phrases like these, 
particularly in a modern writer like the last, must be taken, 
not only in relation to special historical circumstances, 
but in their special context. Hegel seemed to see the 
very foundations of civilisation endangered by the claims 
of vague anarchical sentimentalism on the one hand 
and of the Church on the other. In the text he is careful 
to explain that he is not speaking of particular States or 
particular institutions, but of the idea — " this real God" 
— as contrasted with the actual embodiments of it.4 What 
the description stands for is the twofold truth that the 
State is rooted in man's spiritual nature, and that to fulfil 
its function as the trustee of "the greatest good" it 
must be master in its own house. 

But to admit this is one thing ; to claim for the State 
that it is the ultimate expression of the will to good and 
the keei>er of the conscience of its subjects, and through 
them of mankind, is quite another. Hegel {to continue 
an illustration which has special significance at the present 
time) comes dangerously near this claim in an important 
passage on International Law, 5 where he maintains that 
the Stale ou^hi to enthrone the right and that the right 
ought to have priority in a world like ours, but notes that 
inasmuch as there is over it no law-court in which the in- 
trinsically right is embodied, this remains a mere " ought," ^ 
and the State becomes " the absolute power upon earth/* 

f,tfyt*rr*Ur iifr*og {Politics , i. 2). 

1 l^t iothan, chap xvii, 3 Philosophy of Right, § -*5^ 

♦ Sec t)clow. 5 Ibid. § 330. 

♦ Dyde’s English translation here inverts the meaning by his 
translation, ‘ Wc must here remain by the absolute command." 
Hegel means wc cannot get (arther than an '* ought." It is curious 
that in a treatise that derives its chief interest in philosophy from 
its antagonism to the dualism in Kant between the real and the 
ideal, the " ought " in this case should be asserted to be without 
•upport in the real world. 
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The daim and tiw reason for it are of coarse of the utmost 
historical significance. Already in Hegel's time the 
State was awaking to a sense of its responsibility as the 
“ bearer ’* of the will of the community. Strong demo> 
cratic States were being formed under whose protection 
new forms of intemational intercourse were developing, 
economic and cultural ties were being established beyond 
the limits of nation and locality. Since then they have 
become consolidated with alliances and agreeroents which, 
however far short they fall of “ law," are the organic 
filaments out of which a new form of legalized society 
may at any time spring. This extension of the moral 
horizon is entirely in harmony with what our own analysis 
would lead us to expect. We have spoken above of 
man’s interests as a whole, or system, but this must not 
be understood to mean that they constitute a closed circle. 
They arc as vide as the world. There is nothing in the 
whole " choir of heaven and the furniture of earth ” 
which b alien to man. " To nothing he comes without 
a device.” .And the interest he has in the world necessarily 
spreads to the people who are the interpreters of it, and 
thus the interpreters of himself. Wo arc familiar with 
this in the industrial expansion to a world scale. Capital 
knows no country. This of itself we know to our cost 
is not necessarily a check to the spirit of a narrow national- 
ism.' But it cannot remain by itself. With it normally 
goes interest in world art, science, literature, religion, 
and therewith also interest in the peoples of whose life 
they are the manifestation. It is in this way that societies, 
like individuals, are constantly passing beyond the limits 
of mere natural affection and toding their true parents 

* It if the error which writers like the author of Th$ Gf$tU lUmitm, 
with all tbear inaigfat into fundamental economic truths, commit 
to ignore this limitation. The ww^th of a natum is only at beat 
a means, and it may be made a meant to ambition — tl» last 
infirmity of noUe nations as of noUe individuals. Both wcaltili 
and power fail, except accidentally, to unite natkms, because they 
are sriMkt we have called merdy '* lilw," not really eetimtm interaats. 
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and Imsthren beytmd the limits of their own household. 
To have the caj^city for these larger attachments devek>{>ed 
in it is the natursd right of a nation in the only sense 
in which our theory admits of natural rights. It is a right 
conferred by the ideal of what human nature is at its best. 
Our conclusion, then, is that in so far as the State is the 
guardian of the right on the part of its citizens to be put 
in full possession of themselves, its highest function consists 
precisely in the exten^on of their interests to what lies 
beyond itself. In so far as it fails in this respect, whether 
it be from the backwardness of its own development or 
from a mistaken idea of what is involved in its own sdf- 
interest, it fails to tap the deepest fountain of loyalty, 
and lacks an essential element of strength. It is true that 
in a condition of the world in which the guarantee of the 
maintenance of the level of civilization already, attained 
by a nation consists in its own strength of arms, 
the development of cosmopolitan interests is serioosly 
obstructed. The suspicion of humanitarianism in all 
its forms is the most characteristic mark of '* militarian." 
But if what we have said is true, and if the will and con- 
science of a nation is pledged, not merely to an abstract 
ideal of perfection, but to a condition of the world which 
makes its realization possible, the creation of other guaran- 
tees can only be a matter of time. With the growth of 
self-consciousness must come a time when this obstruction 
will become intolerable, not only to a world whose peaceful 
development is threatened by the ove rgrow n power of 
particular States, but to the conscience of the% States 
themselves. Wlien it comes the change will not be a 
blow, as some seem to think, to the idea of the State. On 
the contrary, it win offer for the first time the opportunity 
for whole-hearted devotion on the part of States to the 
object on which their rights are foimded and for rooting 
themselves anew in the whole-hearted loyalty of their 
fulqects. It is the remarkable stimulus which the prestmt 
war has given to this political self-consciousness that justi- 
iea the hope that we are <w the eve of sneh a teoewaL 
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As the ftlnding result of the Napoleonic war was the rise 
of the modem nation-State. which, for the first time, 
gave freedom to the corporations, civic, religious, industrial, 
within it to develop in their own way, and by summoning 
them to their proper service as ministers of a fuller life in 
their members to renew their strength, so we may hope 
that the abiding result of the Hohenzollem-Hapsburg 
war will be the rise of a greater State as the organ of the 
" Great Society " of mankind which will endow the national 
State with a like freedom and a hke renewal. " We arc 
grieved,” says an American writer, ‘ ” not because demo- 
cracy has given the nation much power but because it has 
endowed it with too little conscience.” This is well said, 
but it is well to add that in the world as we know it to-day 
the national conscience is weak because the nation is 
divided against itself in that which is the deepest source 
of its strength. Man and mammon arc as opposed in 
politics as God and mammon in religion, and the condition 
of the addition of all other things to the State is that it 
should seek first the kingdom of Man. 


* Atlantic Monthly, December 1916. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND PERSONALITY 

{ t. THE GOOD CITIZEN AND THE GOOD MAN. 

In the previous lectures we have tried to estaUiah an 
organic connection between individiial ^d society. Not 
only is there an actual dependence oi the one upon the 
other, but organized society as representing the conditions 
under which alone the best that is in human nature can 
reach fruition has a claim on our loyalty of the same 
nature and authority as the claim of conscience itself. 
To deny one's citizenship is to deny one’s humanity. But 
with this attempt to identify the good of the man with the 
good of the citizen, have we not. it may be asked, proved 
too much f Already in a well-known passage in the 
PfiUHes’ Aristotle raises the question whether the virtue 
of the good man is the same as the virtue of the good 
citizen. But as yet the idea of individuality was imper- 
fectly developed, and he fails to pursue the question to 
its r^l issue. To-day it is different. The growth of 
modem civilization has meant a growing emphasis on the 
value of the individual. Even in countries where the 
community has received exaggerated emphatds this is 
fuHy recognized. " Modem culture." writes Eucken, 
" favours a high estimate of individual qualities and sedcs 
to develop them most fully." With this. Aristotle’s 
qi^tion receives a new significance, sedng that the qmdl* 
^ that make for the ideal citizen seem to be brouf^t 

• Booktti.4. 
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into antagonism with those that make for the id^ man. 
To be a person means to be onesdf and not another. It 
imjdies a concentration of power at a particular centre, 
and the expression of it in a form which is one's own. 
If society were a mere collection of such points each 
concentrating material in itself, there would be little 
difficulty. Citisenship would mean merely doing this 
nnder the limits of an environment of other siroilar centres. 
But this is just the view we have denied. Society means 
a real unity of purpose, and dtizenship, therefore, involves 
a reversal of this centralization in a process of self-expansion 
and the acceptance of the canalized forms of belief 
and action t^t society imposes. To be a citizen is to 
merge one's being in that of others. Society has, of course, 
something to contribute to personality in the restraint 
of the cruder passions which mean d^ger to ourselves 
and others. This may be worth the sacrifice, but sacrifice 
there is. We give of our will and personality to the com- 
munity. not to have them returned to us with interest, 
but in order to receive them back in the snail change of 
security of person and property. For the rest, whatever 
beyond this we achieve in culture we achieve by our own 
efforts, and in a field which is our own making and not 
provided by the organization we find. " The collective 
existence of the race." writes Pestalozzi, " can only civiUze 
it. It cannot cultivate it " ' Not in our relations to 
others, but in ourselves lie the roots of our strength and 
individuality. The strongest man is not he who leans 
most <m society, but, in Ibsen’s words, " the man who 
stands most alone." 

{ a. THE MEAKIMC OF SOCIAUTY. 

In trying to face this difficulty, we may begin by noting, 
in tlm light of what has beoi already said, the misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of sodality which underiies 

* *' Aa die Uastoald, dca Ernst and dan Edtonath ONtom 
•Iteas «ad mubm Vatwlaada " (fFsrto sii. 
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the above statement of it. Sodalizatioa, it is assumed, 
means the bramferaue of forms of action, feding, and 
belief from one member of the group to another 
imitation, instinctive or intentional — in other words tlm 
a sd mil a t ion of the one by the many. It is farther assumed 
that it means assimilation to a particular givm farm 
society. We have seen reason to believe that both of 
these assumptions require to be modified in view of what 
is im{died in the sodal mind and will. 

Wth reference to the first we have sear that, Just as it 
is a mistake to look for the essence of habit in mere asd- 
milation of jfwesent to past action, so it is a mistake to 
look for the essence of sociality in the mere asdmilation 
of individual to collective modes of thought and action. 
Custom, we have seen, exercises an enormous force even 
at the most advanced stages of dvilizatioa. But even 
vdiere it is at its strongest it is only the external fwm 
of the action of society. Looked at from Its inno’ side 
and its actual working in the mind of the individual, 
social life is never mere imitation or the reproduction of 
other minds and urills, but the response called forth by 
the circumstances of the moment in a being who has the 
power of entering into a common purpose and adapting 
his actmns to it. At a certain stage in his devdopment 
it appears as bis “ duty." It is something he owes to 
society, but it b the duty of his station, it is something 
owed, one might say, to himself in this particular position. 
We can afford to press the analogy of habit. However 
bound down by his habits he may be, a man is never a 
mere repetition of the routine of yesterday. Even Mr. 
Podstap's routine is new to him every morning ; as compared 
with a machine he is a being of large disa>\irse. looking 
before and behind. He can put things " behind him." 
In the saoM way we may insist that, however he is bound 
down to society, a man’s routine is his own. It is some 
thing that suits him and in the fulfilm«it of which hs 
finds hinus^ (however bomi the sdf may be). As we 
nniat i^aia insist, all real sodety is ooK>peration, the 
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embodiment of an idea or universal in a partkular form 
determined by one's place in a whole. >^ere co-opera- 
tion cmses and mere imitation begins there is an e;^ to 
sodality — to all that makes a man a socius in any real 
sense ol the word. 

With reference to the second of the above assumptions, 
a similar distinction must be made. We have sem that 
there is a difference in the ends with which the will identi- 
fies itself. There is honour among thieves. But it is a 
different kind of honour from the honour of a community 
of Quakers, bent on soda! reform or religious inspiratioii. 
And with this goes a difference in the d^ree of sodality 
implied in the comnum purpose. " Socialisation,'' writes 
Mr. Maclver, “ does not mean reduction to any given 
social type. It would be absurd, for instance, to regard 
the man who carelessly accepts and reflects the existent 
social order as more socialized than the man who spends 
his life in an earnest endeavour to improve social con- 
ditions ; or, again, to regard the completest pirate in a com- 
munity of pirates as not less socialized than the cornffletest 
patriot in a community of patriots." * And the reason, 
as we have seen, is that the patriot and the reformer have 
ottered far more fully into the real end of sodety. They 
reflect more folly the will whose object is the creation of 
the conditions which make for fullness of life and thus, as 
the same writer puts it, have their being rooted far more 
profoundly in sodety. After what has already been said, 
it is uimecessary to insist further on this. We have now 
to approach the same subject from the side of the individual 
to see whether the closer consideration of what we nusan 
by individuality may not lead us to a similar expansion 
of its meaning. 

1 3 . INDIVIDUALITY IN GENERAL. 

Taking it in the generic sense of which the human 
individn^ty we call personality is a spedes, we have to 

> Co mmuHi fy, p. »i$. 
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note in the first place the two imidicatbns of the tedi 
and in the second the amlnguity which attaches to each 
of them. What is individual, as the derivation suggests, 
is one and indivisible * ; wlmt is individual is clearly 
marked off by internal marks from everything else ; it is 
unique and sui generis. But when we come to ask wherdn 
these attributes of unity and uniqueness severally consist, 
we find ourselves in a difficulty. If to be one is to be 
indivisible, it seems natural to seek for it in the absence 
of all parts. A thing can only be safe from division which 
has retired into an inner circle of pure selfhood. It is 
along this line that physical science has sought for the 
ultimate constituents of matter and been led to the “ solid 
sim{fficity " of the Lucretian atom. Similarly with regard 
to uniqueness. As there is a temptation to look for unity 
in mere self-identity, so there is a temptation to look lor 
uniqueness in mere difference from others and independ- 
ence of them. To be tmique is to be singular, and to be 
singular is to be separate and self-contained. But if we 
try to follow out these definitions, we find it difficult to 
give them a meaning consistent with themselves or with 
one another. If we take unity in the sense of absence 
of aU parts, we have reduced the thing we call " individual ” 
to a characterless point, and thus robbed it of any nature 
at all. It is no wonder that physics has been led to the 
denial of any unity of this kind.* There is a similar 
inconmtency in our use of " uniqueness." By inter|neting 
it as mere difference and independence, we cut the thing 
off from vital connection with anything else. Difference 
becomes tudifference. Everything else is indiff^nt to it 
and it to them ; there is no reason why we should assign 
it uniqueness or any predicate at all. It is simply the 
non-existent as far as anything else is concerned. From 
this it follows as a a>rollary that unity and uniqumiess 

' Qood dizimi <fistnliive non pooit (Cic. d* Net. Deenm, ill. 
dkep. IS, whkli s e ems to be the fint ttnu tbe word occnn ns n 

• Oc. op. dt i dmn. a* declnree nikil esse i eiisidu mi petest 
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are iiM»mpatiUe witib each other. True the atom or 
pdnt occupes a place which excludes every other, but 
this is an attribute that is shared by «very other and does 
not mark it out as unique. Vice versa if we start from a 
uniqueness which consists in mere difference, this must 
oooast in an attribute or arrangement of attributes that 
differentiates it ; and either of these involves internal 
division, the first of the thing and its attributes, the 
second of the attributes, which destroys its unity. 

From this hornet’s nest of logical incondstencies we can 
only extricate ourselves by returning on our steps, and 
seeking for the unity and uniqueness which we agree 
constitute individuality in an entirely different direction. 

The mistake with regard to the unUy was to look 
it in the exclusion of parts instead of in the power of the 
thing to hold its parts together as elements in a whole. 
If we are to look for a type of this in the physical world, 
we may find it, perhaps, in the modern conception of 
the electron of the physicist or the biophore of the biolo- 
gist. >Miat gives these structures their unity is, not the 
exclusion of {^irts, but the penetration of the parts by a 
common principle or life ; what threatens it is, not the 
possession of parts, but the inclusion in it of any secretion 
or excrescence impervious to the dominating prindple vi 
the whole. What is true of unity is true, tnuiatis mutandis, 
of uniqueness. What makes a thing unique in any sense 
in which it is worth while to claim uniqueness is, not that 
it is ” singular ” in the sense of being separable from other 
thin^, but that it focuses at a particular point and re- 
sponds to the forces, physical, chemical or vital, which we 
call its environment in such a way that at the same time 
it maintains its own nature, and is an essential part of 
the whole within which these act. What threatens this 
kind of uniquen^ is, not any resonblance to other things 
or dependence upon them, but any inertness that spe^ 
iailoxe to respond to the stimulus of the environment.* 

* To try to naintsin individiulity by keeping eome one qnsUty 
m ftottp oi qualities immutably fixed uraubl be as U a staoa ^ta 
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Before turning to the question of personality, we may 
note one or two corollaries that seem to follow from the 
above analysis. If what has been said of the meaning 
of individuality is true, it would seem in the first place 
that it is not an attribute conferred on a thing onu and for all. 
It does not consist in the native endowments, the “ inherited 
architecture," of a thing (this is only the raw material 
of individuality), but rather in the use which is made of it. 
Like the foam on the crest of a wave, individuality lives 
in movement. In Aristotle's phrase it is an energy or 
actualization of potentialities achieved, not by with- 
drawing into the recesses of isolated being, but by the give 
and take which is the law of life. In the second place, indi- 
viduality is something that is achieved in various degrees and 
possesses various values, not according to the degree of a thing's 
dissimilarity from other things or its independence of th^, 
but according to the range of its power to focalixe and assimilate. 
In this sense a plant is more individual than a crystal, 
an animal than a plant. Individuality, in other words, 
proceeds along the lines, not of the exclusion but of the 
inclusion of what comes to it from without. Finally, we 
can see how on this interpretation unity and uniqueness, 
instead of being tn contradiction to each other, are only different 
sides of the same character. For a thing to be one is to 
have the power to dominate and subdue the elements 
which go to constitute it, and this power is at once means 
and result of the active response to a precisely deter- 
mined situation — exactly that in which we have seen 
its uniqueness consists. 

{ 4. PERSONALITY. 

If with the clue furnished by this account of the meaning 
of individuality in general we return to the question of 

adopt NettlMliip'a apologue Lutwns and PkUosopkieat Remmns, 
i. 36) were to ntam to admit that it could have any other centre 
of gravity than tiiat which it had in any partkular pl^ and 
poaitiaii, and wen to bewail its loaa of individttality whan it r 
itacU upside down Vu a u««r 
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the meaning of personaHty, it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon the error of looking for it in some private centre 
of pore selfhood. Personality is merely that form of 
ii^viduality, as above defined, which is rendered possible 
by the possesion of mind and will. To be a person is to 
be one and indivisible, but it is a unity that is achieved, not 
1^ the suppression of natural instincts, temperament, and 
capacities, but by the permeation of them with a common 
spirit — the power of finding freedom, not from them but in 
them. We have heard a great deal in recent psychology 
of multiple personality. We are all multiple persons in 
the sense that natural and acquired interests alternately 
bid for and, under particular circumstances, succeed in 
obtaining excludve control over us. On the other hand, 
personality in the sense we are speaking of consists in the 
command over them which is achieved by their subordina- 
tion to some central and inclusive interest. It is vain to 
look for personality except in the dominance and continuity 
of a conscious purpose. The essence of its unity is con- 
coatration, but it is a concentration whidi not only leaves 
room for diversity of elements, but gives them a place, 
stamping them with a new meaning in the life of the whole. 
If we ask how this concentration is achieved, the answer 
is, not by turning inwards to sofne secret and private 
source of power, but by absorption in some outward object 
sufficient to call forth all our energies. Personality is 
no cloistered virtue. It resembles the talent which, as 
Goethe tells us, unlike genius, is developeti, not in the silence 
of the soul (though of course this has its place), but '* in 
the stream of the world." The test of its strength is, not 
the energy of its reastance to everything which comes 
to it from without, but its power oi focusing and rdlecting 
ha the form oi human mind and what comes to it as 
a ffifiused outward presence, whether of truth, beauty, 
or good. 

The same result is reached horn the side of unig ti fti yiHi. 
As In the case of individuality in general, it is a 
lo look for the essence of perKmsHty in what merety 
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sepmtes a maa from his environmeot of other selves. 
On the contrary, it depends on the degree in which he is 
aide to enter into the deeper needs of others and embody 
than in his thought and action. In an old sense of tlm 
word he is their representative.* It is in this soise we 
speak of great personalities or great individualities. “ A 
great individuaJity," says Nettleship, "is a person in 
whom universal humanity has reached a very high degree 
of development or differentiation ; one who concentrates 
In h i m sel f a great deal of human nature ; a person therefore 
of many sides, who is very 'representative’ and touches 
others at innumerable points." * True such a' person 
is unique in the sense of being unlike everybody else, 
but his imiqueness comes as a secondary result, partly 
of his many-sidedness, partly of his concentration on his 
own particular work in his own place and time. As the 
individtiality in thought that we call originality has been 
defined as consisting, not in thinking differently from other 
pec^^, but in thinking for oneself, so the in^viduality of 
action we call personality consists, not in acting differently 
from other people, but in acting for oneself. 

From this follow similar corollaries to those which we 
noted above. We can see how we gain only an imperfect 
idea of personality by conceiving it, as some educational 
writers habitually do, as consbting in the natural differ- 
ences of temperament, capacity, or interest in the child. 
We have no desire to depreciate the importance of these 
natural endowments. Th^ are the nucleus of aU that 
the child has it in him to become — all that enables him 
to enter into fruitful relations with his environment. 
But what it is of importance to note is that they are 
only the startmg-point, the materiid wluch has to be 
mouldied vnio the lorn oi an Vndmdual human being, 
and that this form is realized, not in aloofness from the 
Hfe of other individuals, but in finding within this life 
a field that will give these capacities the fullest scope. 

> Tlw *' panon '* was the i sp r ss eatati ve man. 

• Op. dt. p. ite. 
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We can see, too, how pearsonality admits of various degrees. 
The author of Autocrat of the Breakfast Table speaks of 
the man who has only enough soul to keep him from 
going on aU fours. Ben Jonson could speak of Shakespeare 
as “ the soul of his age." In so far as we conceive of God 
as a person it cannot be in the sense of a mind that excludes 
other minds, but only of a mind to whom the whole universe 
is open, " from whom no secrets are hid," in whom there' 
fore His creatures can see the light of all things clearly. 
It is only in this way. finally, that we can do full justice 
to the n^ative factor in individuality that has been the 
source of so much misunderstanding. For we can see that 
it is just in proportion to the degree in which anything 
can separate between itself and its enrironment that it 
can reassert its union with it and, as we have said, reflect 
it. A plant opposes its life to the world about it in a way 
an inorganic thing fails to do, making possible a reassimi* 
lation with it. G^ the other hand, in its indifference to 
others, even its own offspring, the plant fails of any 
higher kind of individuality. With the possession of 
soul in the animal comes the extension of the possibility 
of antagonism to its own kind, but with this also the 
possibility of reunion in family and herd. By reason 
of his self-consciousness the power in man of self- 
sejmation is infinitely extended. There is nothing 
indififerent to him, nothing which he may not make 
his enemy. But wdth this universal power of opposition 
comes the power of universal reunion on a new plane 
of art and science, society and religion, in which he 
recognizes his universe as the field of an infinite self- 
affirmation and for the first time becomes truly a person 
in a world of responsive persons.* 

> Eastern thou^t has been ac ca sed of neglecting the demoat 
of difieience and separation in htunaa personality. It ia all the 
more striking to have it rect^nised and set in so fine a light by 
^ Rahindianath Tagore. " The consdotuness of relationship 
dawned in ns with onr phymeal existence, when there was separ- 
ation and meeting between our individnd life and the mdvenal 
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I 5. DEMOCRACY AND PERSONALITY. 

We have approached the question of the rdation between 
citizenship and personality from opposite sades with the 
view of showing that as we follow each out it leads to the 
other. But if the argiunent amounts to establishing their 
identity, again it may be urged it has proved too much, 
and that the conclusion arrived at is contradicted at once 
by the facts of history, by the voice of ordinary practice 
and common sense, and in the long run also by philosophy 
itself. Is it not, it may be asked, the common verdict 
that with the growth of social sentiment and democratic 
forms of dvil life there is ever greater pressure exercised 
by the multitude on the individual, with the result that 
thought, feeling, and action are reduced to a dead level 
of acquiescent mediocrity ? Or, passing over this, does 
there not remain — e.g. in education — the choice between 
the two ideals, and will it not make all the difierence 
which of them we take as our guiding principle ? A short 
consideration of the relation of what has been said to 
democracy and education may serve to indicate the 
bearing of our conclusions upon practice. 

The first of these objections represents a well-known 
reaction in minds themselves p>ermeated with democratic 
sympathy, which, whether it takes the form of Mill's 
book on Liberty or Spencer's Man versus the State, seems 
to see in the growing power of public opinion a menace 
to independence of judgment and action. This is not 
the place to criticize his line of argument as a whole.* 
It will be sufficient to call attention to one or two of 

worid of things ; it took a deeper tine in our mental life, when 
thtte was a separation and continual union between our individual 
nind and the universal world of reason ; it widened when there 
was a separation and continuation between the individual will 
and the universal will of human personalities ; It came to its ulti- 
mate meaning when there was a separation and harmony between 
the individual one in us and the universal One in infinity” 
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the main features of it. It is to be noticed, in the first 
place, that it comes from writers who in the maiii are 
identified with the older individualistic view, and {no- 
cxeds on the assumption of a natural opposition between 
what we might call social and individual solidarity. If 
we start from a point of view which pots all the vitality 
on the side of the individual and all the fixity and inertia 
on the side of social organization, it is not surprising that 
the growth of democracy should seem to be an alarming 
feature of our age. TWs pt^aps was less a matter of 
surprise at a time when the chief historical instance of 
the growth of sociality was the French Republic, which 
enabled the genius of the French nation for graceful 
fmins of corporate life for the first time fully to assert 
itself. But it is not too much to say that modem 
developments, both on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic, have largely falsified this historical generaliza* 
tion, no less than they have falsified the philosophical 
theory it was thought to support. It would inde^ be 
strange if it were otherwise. The growth of democracy 
means, in terms of our analysis, the extension of the 
domain of wnll and intelligence over that of instinct and 
custom and a higher power of response in the corporate 
mind. Government by discussion, as Bagebot puts it, 
has taken the place of government by authority. If in 
particular instances the response has taken the form of the 
endeavour, whether conscious or unconscious, to estaldidi 
common standards of life and thought, this roust be attri- 
buted to national temperament and historical circumstances 
rather than to the growth of democracy itself. Certain 
it is that the most democratic community of the ancient 
world was the one which on any fair judgment must be 
credited with the most plenteous growth of startling 
individualities,* and the democracy which to-day is of the 

* The view that attilbotet the banishment ot knaxagwas and 
Vnasgons and tba maidu oi Socrates, not to ^wak (rf 

Uw oatradsm erf Aristides and others, to Athenian intolefaaos 
te BOW fsnerdljr abaadoned. From the first it was hampand by 
^ Afilealtv of snqifsinint how tlieee meo came to be then al alL 
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widest extent and the greatest complexity of structuFe 
has hitherto only meant »lditional opportunity lor the 
disf^y of strong personality. Such, at any rate, is the 
view of the most thoughtful of American writers them- 
selves. Augmenting numbers and organization, they tdl 
us. so far from obscuring the salient individual, only make 
for him a larger theatre ot success. *' To imagine that 
the mass will submerge the individual," writes Professor 
Cooley.* " is to suppose that one aspect of society will 
stand still while the other grows. It rests on a superficial 
numerical way of thinking, which regards individuals as 
fixed units, each of which must become less conspicuous 
the more they are multiplied. But if the man of genius 
represents a spiritual principle, his influence is not fixed 
but grows with the growth of life itself and is limited only 
by the vitality of what he stands for." The contention 
of this lecture could not be better expressed than in these 
last words. Personality is merely the point where the 
vitality of which society is the great repository condenses 
and manifests itself in triumphant form, and it would be 
strange indeed if the strength of societies and that of 
the personalities which i» fed from it were in inverse 
proportion to each other. 

1 6. PERSONALITY AS A PRACTICAL IDEAL. 

The question, however, remains whether as a matter of 
practice, and particularly of educational practice, the two 
ideals of personality and citizenship do not offer themselves 
as alternatives between which we have to choose. Hay 
there not be a danger, it may be asked, in the attempt 
to apffly philosophical generalities to ordinary practice? 
** All truth," Mr. Bosanquet * has said, " which has any 

• Social Orgmtuaiiom, pp. i6i-a. Tlie wiito’ Mems, however, 
to fail to distinguiah with so&cieat ctoaruaa the men incnaaa 
ol awnbeca— what Hr. 'BoaaDqoet has caU»& the “ chilective hard 
fact "->lrein tbs iacnaw of feneial intoJhgwce and tha oppor- 
tunity to we it ior the ocganiaatioB o< Mfe-the " collective mind.- 
^ ^8a(dsi ^md futuewiiouei Idmlr, P-43* 
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touch of thorooghneas has its danger for practioe. It 
must be many-sided ; and what is many-sided is always 
UaUe to be wrongly grasped and is quite easy to caricature. 
Great truths are great forces, and great forces are apt to 
be dangerous.” He adds, however, that this is not an 
argument for nn^lecting them in practice, but for handling 
them attentively and with ptedaon. 

We have already seen how the words ” sociality " and 
"individuality” as commonly used are a standing invi- 
tation to misunderstanding. For the moment the latter 
is in the ascendant. Under the ^iscina^n of it there has 
grown up a cant of personality against which it b well 
to be put on our guard, sure though it is to bring its 
own revenge.* 

All this is profoundly true, but we shall make a mistake 
if we think we shall fare better by going to the other extreme 

' Tbia has been so happily exposed by Mr. H. G. Welk in a 
recent penetrating peychological stady that perhaps no apology 
is needed for quoting the passage at length: — 

* America,' '* says Cecily to Mr. Direck, her lover, " ‘ overdoes the 
devdopment of personalities altogether. Whatever else is wrong 
about America, that is where America is most clearly wrong.* 1 
read that thia morning, and directly I read it 1 thought, ' Yea. 
tbat’a exactly itl Mr. Direck is overdoing the devdofHrtent ol 
personalities.' ” 

"Mel” 

" Yes. I like talking to yon, and 1 don't like talldng to yon. 
And I aee now it is because yon keep cn talking of my Personality 
and your Personality. That makes me uncomfortal^. It's lUw 
having tome one following me about with a limdigbt. ... I 
find mysdf trying to be what you have told me 1 am— sort of acting 
myadf. I want to ^ance at looldng-glassea to see if 1 am 
it op. It's jnst exactly what Mr. &itling says in his book about 
Amerkan women. IlMy act themselves, be says; they get 
a kind of atory and explanation about thonadvea a^ they an 
ahrays trying to make it perfectly plain and clear to every one. 
Wdl. nheo yon do that, you can't think nkdy (rf other thii».” 

" We Mke a clear light in people," said Mr. Direck. 

" We don't. I suppoee we are shadier," said Cecily. " One 
can't bdp the feding hbat one is in tim world for 
^Ma onswll '' (ifir . BrifUng Sm it p, 146 ). 
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and for the cant of personality substitute the cant of 
citizenship. This doubtless has the advantage of pointing 
outwards to objective ends in which the sdf may be lost, 
but it is none the less an abstraction if it be taken to mean 
dvic work in the narrow sense of the word. Even when 
we have corrected this one-sidedness by substituting Mr. 
Bradley's phrase, " my station and its duties," it must 
fail unless the " station " is read in the light of the whole 
system of values, among them the value of the soul itsdf, 
to which the station ministers and which gives it signifi- 
cance. Mr. Bradley tries to correct this one-sidedness 
by reminding us that a man's place or station in society 
only has spiritiial value for him in so far as it makes him 
consdous of the larger world of which it is a part — ^in so 
far as 

. . . thnmgh the frilace be sees 
A place is signified he never saw, 

Bnt, if he lack not soul, may learn to know.' 

It is this truth we require to be reminded of in edu- 
cation. 

We shall have occasion to deal with education as a social 
institution in a future chapter.* It concerns us here as 
the field in which the two ideals we are discusdng axe apt 
to come into the most direct conflict. So long as educa- 
timial fiieory and practice were dominated, as in the 
ancient world, by the idea of the dty, in the medueval by 
die idea of heaven, the problem remained in abeyance. 
The modem world (almost our own time) has witnessed 
the rise of the idea, as regards the child, of a disinterested 
education, pledged to the development of the capacities 
of the indiiddu^ and. as r^ards the teacher, of the idea of 
freedom to stamp his own individual impress on his work. 
It is because of these ideas that the right apprehension of 
tlm antithesb be<»>mes a matter of vital important*. The 
mmid of the piesent chapta* is that we shall fail of aU 

* QeoSsd Srownifig'a Rad Cotton Nightcap Connliy 

in ttte p- xSs). 

• QHfriwcX. 
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touch of thoroughness has its dajiger for practice. It 
must be many*sided ; and what is many-shied is always 
liaUe to be wrongly grasped and is quite easy to caricature. 
Great truths are great forces^ and great fmces are apt to 
be dangerous." He adds, however, that this is not an 
aigument for neglecting them in practice, but for handling 
them attentively and with precision. 

We have already seen how the words " sociality " and 
"individuality" as commonly used are a standing invi* 
tation to misunderstanding. For the moment the latter 
is in the ascendant. Under the hiscination of it there has 
grown up a cant of personality against which it is well 
to be put on our guard, sure though it is to bring its 
own revenge.* 

All this is profoundly true, but we shall make a mistake 
if we think we shall fare better by going to the other extreme 

> This has been so happily exposed by Mr. H. G. Wells in a 
recent penetrating psychc^ogicai study that perhaps no apology 
is needed for quoting the passage at length : — 

** * America/ says Cecily to Mr. Direck, her lover, * overdoes the 
devdopment of personalities altc^ther. Whatever else is wrong 
about America, that is where America is most clearly wrong.* 1 
read that this morning, and directly I read it I thought, * Yes, 
that's exactly itl Mr. Z>iseck is overdoing the development of 
personalities.' *' 

" Me I ** 

Yes. I like talking to you, and 1 don't like talking to you. 
And I see now it is because you keep on talking of my PenKmaUty 
and your Petaonality. That makes me nncomfortal^e. It's like 
having some one following me about with a limelight. ... I 
find mysdi trying to be what you have told me I am — sort of acting 
mysdi. I want to ^Unce at looking-glasses to see if 1 am keeping 
it up. It*s just exactly what Mr. Britling says in his book about 
American women. They act themselves, he says ; they get 
a kind of story and explanation about themselves and they are 
always trying to make it perfectly plain and clear to every one. 
Well, when you do that, you can't think nicely of other things.** 

" We like a clear light in people,** said Mr. Direck. 

** We don't. I suppose we are shadier/* said Cecily. ** One 
can't help the feeling tJ^t one is in the world to: somethinf more 
than ons^ *' {Ur, BrUHftg 5m U Tkrtmgk, p. t 46 }« 
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and for the cant of personaJity substitute the cant of 
citizenship. This doubtless has the advantage of pointing 
outwards to objective ends in which the self may be lost, 
but it is none the less an abstraction if it be taken to mean 
dvic work in the narrow sense of the word. Even when 
we have corrected this one-sidedness by substituting Mr. 
Bradley's phrase, " my station and its duties," it must 
fail unless the " station " b read in the light of the whole 
system of values, among them the value of the soul itsell. 
to which the station ministers and which gives it signifi- 
cance. Mr. Bradley tries to correct this one-sidedness 
by reminding tis that a man's place or station in society 
only has spiritual value for him in so far as it makes bim 
consdous of the larger world of which it is a part — ^in so 
far as 

. . . tfaiough the place he sees 
A place is signified he never saw. 

But, if be lack not soul, may leant to know.< 

It is this truth we require to be reminded of in edu- 
cation. 

We shall have occasion to deal with education as a social 
institution in a future chapter.* It concerns us here as 
the field in which the two ideals we are discussing are apt 
to come into the most direct conflict. So long as educa- 
tional theory and practice were dominated, as in the 
ancient world, by the idea of the city, in the mediaeval by 
the idea of heaven, the problem remained in abeyance. 
The modem world (almost our own time) has witnessed 
the rise of the idea, as regards the child, of a disinterested 
education, pledged to the development of the capacities 
of the individual and, as regards the teacher, of the idea of 
freedom to stamp his own individxial impress on his work. 
It is because of these ideas that the right apprehension of 
the antithesis becomes a matter of vital importance. The 
moral of the present chapter is that we shall fail of all 

> Quoted from Browning’s ** Red Cotton Nightcap Countfy ’’ 
in this oomwxioa Stiditt, p. 183). 

• Chapter X. 
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fruitful application of these ideas if we interpret individu- 
ality in ^e sense either of mere peculiarities of natural 
endowment or of something esseotially mysterious and free 
from the admixture of foreign ingredients. Any such read- 
ing is apt to take revenge fm the wrong that is done 
it from the side of the child by directing attmtkm to 
laboratmy tests of faculties — useful enough as a measure 
of growth in such as can be tested, inevitably the less 
significant ones, but throwing no light on general method ; 
from the side of the teach^ by attaching exaggerated 
importance to his " persCnahty," to the neglect of schocd 
organization and systematic instruction in carefully selected 
and graduated studies. The correction in both cases 
is to be found in the considerations we have been urging. 
We have to recognize that, whatever else personality 
means in the child, it has its roots in the regulation and 
harmonious adjustment of his appetites and untrained 
impulses and passions, and that there is no way of effecting 
this end save through the self-organization that comes 
from inspiring contact with objects that appeal to the 
deeper elements in his own nature. It is coming to be 
recognized by educational writers > that in the develop- 
ment of mental faculty the only effective method b the 
indirect one of the inward organization that comes from 
self-directed attention to a subject of intrinsc interest, 
and that we are beating the air when we seek to effect it 
by the attempt to work directly on the will as an innate 
power. The same principle holds of the development of 
moral personality. Thb is something to be achieved, 
and it can only be achieved by the self-organization that 
comes firom interest in some object that takes the child 
out of himself into the huger world of social purposes. 
Moreovtf , in the one case as in the other, when success 
has come, and he has been put in possession of some portion 
of himself, thb manifests itself, not in activities which are 

• Sm the exraUeot tnatmmt of thb subject in Profenor Dewey’s 
EimetMoiuU E$$ay$, chap. H., “ Intwest fit Relation to Rm Trsbaiiw 
U the Win." 
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hb owo in any sense that separates him from the world 
without, but in such as unite him more closely to it. His 
personality consists in a system of points of contact and 
not of repulsion — in the power of reflecting and interpreting 
a will that lies be3rond the merely personal rather than 
in the assertion of one that is within. Not less important 
is the corollary from the side of the teacher. We agree 
that the vital element in ail teaching is the personality 
of the teacher. But this is no mysterious inner li^t, 
far less particular idiosyncrasies or peculiarities of his 
own which he seeks to communicate to his pupib. The 
substance of it b the ideas which dominate him in hb 
daily life, and the value of it comes from the fullness and 
exactitude with which these ideas reflect the real nature 
of the world he b there to interpret to the child. It b 
thb substance which he seeks to conununicate. and he 
will succeed just in proportion as all that b merely particu- 
lar to himself has fallen out of view, and he b more ctm- 
cemed writh the powers that influence him than with hb 
own power of influencing othors. It was thb kind of 
personality that hb friends recognized in the great Oxford 
teacher from whom we have quoted above whoi they 
wrote of him : " He loved great things and thought little 
of himself : desiring neither fame nor influence, he won 
the devotion of men and was a powo- in their lives, and 
seeking no disciples, he taught to many the greatness of 
the world and man's mind." > 

' Mtmoir oj R. L. Ntttle$kip. op. cit. i. Ivi; 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

§ I. INTRODUCTORY. 

Up to this point we have discussed the nature of Sodetjr 
and of man's relation to it. We have seen that naan is 
from the beginning a social creature, and that it is throngh 
the moulding influence of social forces that he comes to 
the knowledge and realization of his own powm. What 
he is in himself, the varied capacity latent in his nature, 
can unfold itself only in an environment that sustains 
and trains him. Man becomes individualized when he 
gathers into himself the ideas and feelings, the emotions and 
habits of action which inspire the world in which be lives. 
Without them, he is a bare potentiality, and dies as a plant 
tom from its mother-earth decays into wilting barrenncK. 
At the lowest level of his existence, man needs the co- 
operation of others for his merely physical survival, and 
1^ dependence on Society grows with every uplift of his 
life. Nothing that belongs to the nobler reaches of the 
human spirit, nothing that is characteristic of man as man 
can be attained without either the stimulus or the help 
of concerted association with others. Indeed, it is in 
his higher activities that the p^ection of conunonalty 
is reached. For if the provision of the means of satisfactkm 
for the ordinary wants of physical life demands co-opei;ative 
effort, too often in the dhttribution of that provision there 
is competition and conflict. What is mine is not thine, 
what is thine is not mine. But in the region of spiritual 
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satis&tction this exclusiveness disappears. "Mine" and 
" thine " are no longer terms of division and separation ; 
for in religion, in art, in literature, in ail those activities 
which we rightly regard as specially human, satisfaction 
and attainment are increased by being shared. Nearly 
evoything for which man lives can be won and enjoyed 
<mly through memboship of a civilized society. " What 
is it in the last resort that distinguishes between a wealthy 
man’s command of the wide world's commodities to^y, 
and the shivering, hunger-haunted nakedness of lake- 
dweller ; or between the low-browed, half-animal cunning, 
the crude and cruel passions of the cave man, and the 
soul which wears righteousness as a robe and intelligence 
as a diadem, and which is sensitive to the beauty and 
meaning of the world, and devoted to its good ? What is 
it that has intervened, except the continuous, ever re- 
created ’ Mortal God,’ which we call ' Human Society ’ ? . . . 
It first broke the slumber of the soul, awakened its wants, 
and sent it on its way aspiring and learning the nature 
of the good it needs. And by a dual process it forms us 
and we form it at the same time. We are makers of the 
social world which itself makes us. There is a borrowing 
and lending of Ufe on both sides, and the marvel and 
miracle never cease." * 

How, then, does this interplay of individual and society 
take i^ace ? Society is not a simple thing, nor is its 
constitntkm predsely laid down rjid defined. The social 
world of one man is not the same as the social world of 
another, though the two may live nde by side every day 
of thdr span of years. One man’s environment is larger, 
more varied, more full of interest than another's. He 
means mote to it, and it to Yum. And tins because the 
relationship is reciprocal. If it is true that Society nmlt^ 
man, it is as true that man makes Society. This 
foci we must always bear in minu in thinking of Society 
— that its rdation to individuals is two-sUed. It is creative 
and created. It shapes the characters of men, and yet 
• SocUU Pvmtn (Sir Henrjr Jobm, pp. *7-!). 
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in all its forms it is brought into being and maintained 
by their activity. It is, and it b what it b, ultimately 
b^use they wUl it so. Hence when we ask what Society 
is. we find that it b no single thing, but diverse and multi- 
tudinous. It b my world and your world and the worlds 
of all who live beside us. It b the vast aggr^ate of 
influences and institutions which make up the civilization 
that has formed our personalities, and fashioned our lives, 
and which we, on the other hand, carry on and sustain. 

We can, however, specify a great number of its constituent 
parts, and describe the rebtion of these to ourselves and 
to one another. And in doing thb, we are really specifying 
simply a number of other and, for the most part, smaller 
societies, or as we may call them for the sake of clearness, 

" institutions." An institution b not s)monymons with 
Society. The word in its wider sense stands, not only 
for a form of social union, but for the modes or organs 
through which forms of Society operate. In thb sense we 
we may sp>eak of law, religion, education, even war as institu- 
tions apart from any organization wh'ch aims at giving effect 
to them. In this sense Mr. Madver > can speak of institu- 
tions as organized forms of sodal activity created by 
assocbtions: to which we would add that not only do 
assocbtions create institutions in thb sense, but in turn 
are created by them as the family may rise out of private 
property, the army out of war.> But disregarding thb 
wider sense for the jnesent, it b important to realize that 
what we have found to be true of Sodety in general b in 
prindple true of its constituent parts. An institution b a 
special society — " a meeting-point of wiUs." It b an orgam- 
zation, created and sustained by individual wiUs, and 
equally creating and sustaimng them. Will always sedcs to 
realize some purpose ; it acts to attain some aid. Hence an 
institution as the creation of will b an objectified purpose, 
the embodiment in external form of an end which some 

• C t mm mrity. p. i}o. il $tq. 

* lir. Madvw, of oonne, ncogniaw when he tmpbMdMm 
Om leacfloD of institiitioiM npm asMcbtioas. 
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group of individuals has proposed to itself. A family, a 
Chui^, a trade union, a University, a social club, a State, 
— each of these is an institution, the outcome of the mind 
and will of men. 

{ 2. DIFFERENT TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS. 

Institutions, then, are plainly of very various sorts. Some 
the individual may be said to be txm into ; others he is 
almost compelled to join through social pressure ; of others 
again, he b^mes a member if he so pleases ; while of cer- 
tain others he is a member whether he likes it or not. The 
family is an instance of the first kind ; a trade unk>n, 
either openly so called or in the form of a close professional 
corporation, of the second ; a social club of the third, 
and the State of the last. If we care to describe these 
different types in terms of our analysis in Part I, we may 
speak of instinct as prominent in the first, the pressure 
of social custom in the second, will and conscious direction 
in the third and fourth. Or again, looking to the end. 
we might distinguish as the riXoc of the first the eon- 
tinuation of the race, of the second and third the main- 
tenance and self-development of the individual, and of 
the fourth the harmony and unity of the whole. But 
all such distinctions, as we shall see, are merely relative, 
and the attempt to keep them separate has been the 
fruitful source of error in political philosophy. What it is 
important to emphasize is that these difl^'ences between 
institutions correspond, roughly, to the differences in the 
seriousness of the purposes embodied in them. It is 
because it matters more to the individual and to the 
community that he should be a member of a trad^ union 
than that he should play cricket that pressure is brought 
to bear on him in one case and not in the other. It is 
because, for mdividual and social life as we know it, it 
is essential that men ^ould be memBers of civilued States 
that the social economy of the world makes such member- 
ship inevitaUe for him. At first look there is 
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pandoxicai in speaking of an institution of uiiich member- 
ship is compulsory. We have just argued that an institu- 
tion is purposive, that it is sustained by the volition of 
its members. And surely a ptirpose is something which 
a man sets before himself and looses freely. So that 
the first condition of genuine institutional life would 
appear to be freedom of choice and spontaneous devotion. 
But here we seem to speak of an institution whidi a man 
cannot but accept — Le.of a purpose which be does not choose, 
but has impo^ upon him. But this paradox is only 
one form of the double character of all institutions to which 
we have already referred. Institutions are the creation 
of will, but also its creator ; and as there are certain 
fundamental conditions without which roan caimot rise 
to the possession of a will, so there are certain institutions, 
embodying these conditions, which are the necessary 
media of man's participation in institutional life. There 
are some purposes, and therefore some institutions, which 
belong to the nature of the human spirit ; amd these the 
individual must accept if he would come to know his own 
will or to the possession of his own individuality. After 
all, the situation is not unique. Membership of the 
physical world imposes certain conditions on man, certain 
first necessities which, if he is to live, he cannot evade. 
He must eat, drink, and sleep ; and we do not think it 
strange that the natural world subjects him to compulsion 
of that kind. So it is with Society. There are certain 
first necessities of the spiritual life, certain conditions 
which we must accept, if we are to be human and civilized ; 
and these Society lays upon us in the form of a compulsion. 
The constraint upon us is different in degree, but hardly 
different in kind. For if we caimot refuse the physical 
conditions except at the peril of our physical lives, we 
cannot refuse the spiritual except at the peril of our 
spiritual existence. It may be easier wilfully to forfmt 
sfnritual than physical life — at least, it may be thought 
so. But both acts are alike irrational — Le. fordign to the 
nature of man. 
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S3 PURPOSE IN INSTITUTIONAL LIFE. 

If, then, the fundamental character of all institutions 
is that they are objectified purposes, what is the meaning 
of this act of objectification ? It seems to be twofold. 
By this act the purpose is brought, if not to attainment, 
at least to the situation in which attainment is possible ; 
and, secondly, it acquires a stability and security in the 
economy of men's lives. Suppose, e.g., we watch the 
formation of any simple institution — say of a District 
Sick Nursing Association. It is easy to see what is involved 
here. Some public-spirited person or group of persons 
feels that there is a deficiency in the equipment of the 
neighbourhood. Poor people are suffering tmnecessarQy 
ior want of skilled help in sickness It occurs to him, 
and he mentions it to others, that it would be an easy 
matter to provide that help if the members of the com- 
munity chose to contribute each a small sum towards the 
payment of a nurse. Whenever any measure of popular 
support is gained for the idea, the thing is done — the 
association is formed to collect and administer the funds, 
the murse is appointed, and the organization is in working 
order. What then, does this amount to ? First, as wc 
suggested, the purpose for which the institution was 
founded is fulfilled, or at least has the conditions of its 
fulfilment established. And in the second place, this 
purpose has been given a definite and well-understood 
place in the life of the community. Once the organiza- 
tion has been established, it is more difficult to forget 
the need that has called it forth. It becomes part of the 
normal apparatus of tbe ^strict, and every member 
expects as part of his ordinary outlay to make his af^nx)- 
priate contribution to it. The institution is the product 
of common will, and could not survive the decay of that 
wiQ. If the will to maintain it languishes, or puUk 
interest fafls, the institution dies. On the other h ui nd , 
the institution itself serves to create the will to keep it 
in bong. More than that, it educates the will ; ie. once 
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the community is stirred to perceive this need and to give 
it a permanent place in its life, it naturally goes on to 
see other requirements for which it might well make 
similar provision. It may go on to establish a hospital, 
or perhaps tom its attention to infant welfare, or to the 
survey of aU the matters relating to public health in the 
neighboiuliood. Such a movement, indeed, is precisely 
what we should expect ; for, as we saw in Part I, will has 
a logic of its own, which so long as there is life in it, secures 
its own self-development. The principle of progress lies 
in the will itself. 

All this, of course, is very simple and elementary. And 
yet it illustrates the double relationship of individual 
and institution which is the central principle of all social 
theory and practice. There is a further stage in the 
evolution of an institution when it receives statutory or 
legal embodiment in the form of a public service. The 
State or the municipality may take over the duty of making 
such a provision as we have just considered, and the 
institution is apparently no longer voluntary. It seems 
to have become something comparatively rigid and inde- 
pendent of the active co-operation of those who initiated 
it. This stage we shall discuss later, and try to show that 
our ana]3rsis holds good here as well as at the simpler stage, 
and that the double relationship is still maintained. Mean- 
time, it is sufficient here to see the relationship as the 
motive of all institutional life. 

Perhaps without too great a stretch of analogy, we mig^t 
illustrate the place of institutions in the development of 
■Arint hfe by the part which books play in the development- 
oi intellectual life. A mathematician, e.g., works out 
some important the^ in connection with one of the higher 
branches of bis subject. He embodies the results of his 
researches in a book ; plainly mind and will have gone 
to the creation of it. More t h a n that, only if the reader 
pots his mind and will into the book does it mean anything 
to him. Without that the book remaiits dead to him ; 
if the time comes when no one throws an effort into 
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the understanding of the book, the book is as dead as if 
it did not exist. It lives only in the minds of those who 
read it, and in the influence it exerts on them. But, 
on the other side, like an institution, it is educative. Not 
<mly does the discipline of writing the book fit the mathe- 
matician for further researches — as the effort to create 
an institution lifts the will of the community to a point at 
which further ascents become possible — but in so far as 
the book goes to form an accepted part of the intellectual 
environment of the time, other men reach the level that 
it represents and are able to advance from that. It 
conserves the progress that has been made, and makes 
possible the extension of the work. So with social institu- 
tions. Each new generation is brought up in the environ- 
ment which they create. To the younger commimity, 
the type of sociid life embodied in these institutions is 
the normal life, and they have not to win their way to it 
with the difficulty which their fathers experienced. Each 
generation records its own gains in institutions, and it 
is by their conserving power that social progress is possible. 

Not all institutions, of course, submit themselves so 
readily to an analysis as that which we have just examined. 
There are some, as we saw above, whose origins we cannot 
trace, or attribute to any consciously recognized purpose. 
The family, e.g., which we took as typical of the action of 
instinct in social organization, was not created by the 
deliberate act of any individual or gfoup of individuab. 
Its beginnings lie far back in the instinctive life of animab. 
Yet it b still a genuine institution. Purpose b implicit 
in it — a purpose both of the natural and social worlds. 
And in hrunan life the purpose can pass from the level 
of unthinking instinct to conscious will. Indeed, we may 
imrly say that the family does not become an institution 
until that trazmtion b made. It is because in the main 
the human family b the sphere of thb transition that it 
u difierent in kind from the family group in animal Ule. 

It becomes institutional and ethkal. B^w thb levd 

•nd it b idle to deny that there are some human 
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bdow it, just as there may be some animal families above 
it — ^the fajnily is ^ply a natural fact devoid of moral 
significance, a naturaJ grouping existing for the ends 
a^iich Nature prescribes to it. These ends are retained 
within the human family, and undoubtedly they affect 
the duuacter and constitution of the group. But they 
ate not its sole ends, nor do they exist merely in their 
old form. They are elements in a scheme, mote or less 
consciously desired as a whole because of its promise 
ethical values. And because the family is thus capaUe 
of satisfying a deep necessity of man's spiritual life it 
maintains itself in being. Every institution — at least, every 
institution that goes deeply into human life — has a long 
history, b^inning perhaps before the emergence of 
humanity itself. No doubt we do not wholly understand 
any institution until we look at its history, and discover 
its primitive roots in some necessity of animal life. But 
history alone will not explain its place in a civilized Society ; 
and if perhaps we effect a simplification when we speak 
of it as the product of mind and will, it would be much 
more erroneous to suppose that thought and will had 
little or nothing to do with it. We are concerned, here 
at least, with values more than with origins ; and while 
in the study of the actual structure of an institution 
historical and perhaps imconsdous antecedents coimt 
for much, we shall not gravely err in discussing mainly in 
terms of thought and purpose the real significance of an 
institution, and its place in a life that is constantly tiy^ 
to fashion itself more completely in conformity with 
ethical values.' 

* It it tvid«iiit» ot courttp that the study of origint it of great 
practical importance. In the refonnation of a Society, it may 
become a vital qneetion how far a given inttittition can terve at 
the inttrument of a new todai pnipoee. And for the antwecing 
of thit Question, it it relevant and important to inquire what the 
■tnictara of tl» to. and what foreea have gone to Ua 

making. Bat even here it to at leaat as important to leaMn that 
Ae fedtog of value foe human life (ea we have m a intaine d to Part 1) 
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Again, from another point of view, it is not hard to find 
institutions which seem to be meaningless or whose tigni- 
ficance is remote from that for the sake of which they 
were estaUished. Most country towns, e.g., keep festivals 
of sorts, or commemorate some local custom whose meaning 
has been lost in the mists of antiquity. Or the House of 
Lords now exercises a function very different from that 
of limiting the prerogative of the Crown, which led to its 
inception. But such cases as these f^ very readily within 
an analysis. For, after all, some function is exercised — 
in the first case that of satisfying the interest attaching 
to the history and traditions of a district, in the second 
that of maintaining what many people believe to be an 
important method of restraining hasty l^islation.* The 
vitality of these institutions is exactly proportional to 
our recognition of the importance of the pturpose which 
th^ embody. When interest in the past wanes, local 
festivals die of inanition. When people cease to believe 
that our ^peed of legislation is so excessive as to need 
checks, the House of Lords will become politically unim- 
portant, or else it will be transformed to meet some other 
necessity. A purely purposeless institution it is hard to 
imagine ; and if there are such, they are what we ordin- 
arily call them, mere survivals, bereft of all real life and 
movement. It is true, of course — and we have noted it 
as one of the features which give institutions a special 
place in sodal life — ^that they, like all organic things, have 
a (%rtain resisting power of their own, and may for a time 
withstand the forces of dissolution and decay. But that 
alone will not secure their continiiance. For wc may be 

is an OMOtial factor in ita origin, and that we reach lartheat in 
the attonpt to understand ita nature aa an actual fact at any 
period by aaking what it ia that, on the best interiveUtion. it is 
ca p a b la of d o i n g in anch a Sodaty aa we krum. What moral 
p r up oaea can it embody ? Wbat does it mean to thoae who live 
ita Ula at ita fnOeet ? That ia the qneation which primarily 
oa here. 

* Cf> Flwt I, p. yC, oa the oootimiity of cnatom. 
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sure that the law ol Ule applies to institutioiis as to all 
dse. The healthiest resbt best, and the healthiest aie 
those in which some genuine interest or vital purpose is 
embodied. 

f 4. SUMMARY. 

We may sum up and extend what we have said of 
institutions, and of their relation to their members, by 
remarking on three points. 

I. Although all institutions are the creation of will, 
the individual does not himself always, or even often, take 
part in the initiation of the institutions which matter 
most to him. His family, his school, his Church, his 
industry, his State, are all prior to him in time. He finds, 
and doss not make. But that, as we saw, is because the 
social world is so organized as to afford to the individual 
the conditions under which his personality can develop. 
By his contact with these, his acquires content and 
direction, and he rises from the estate of pupilage to that 
of active participation. If he does not create, be at least 
sustains ; and what the social world requires of him b 
that when, by the influence and discipline of the mstitutions 
which it has provided, he has grown to the realization of 
hb powers, he shall devote these powers to the mamtenance 
of the institutions which have made him what he b. It 
does not ask that because of their nurture he shall main- 
tain them as he found them. It asks much more than 
that — that he shall devote to them hb mature powers, 
the powers which have sprvmg from the commerce of hb 
mind and Society, and which may thaef<»re transcend 
anything that Society has gi>^ him. He has not merely 
to maintain, but to bring observation, criticism, and sug- 
gestion to hb institutioos, and thus make them more 
adequately the embodiment of mind and the instr um e nt 
of sf^tual development. 

3. Every institution imposes its own bws on its membos, 
and prescribes certain modes of action. We are apt to 
♦iifnif of bw as peculiarly the characteristic of tile State. 
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But every other institution has its own laws ; and though 
none of them has the same coercive power as those of the 
State, the nature of the laws is in every case the same. 
They embody the modes of action which seem to the 
members of the institution to serve the ends for which 
the institution exists. A trade union is designed to secure 
unity of action on the part of a group of industrial workers 
and. to create a reserve of financial strength for the event 
of a strike. Hence it requires all its members to lay 
down their tools together, to observe certain rules in the 
course of their work, and to make a regular contribution 
to the Union funds. These are all essentially laws, enacted 
by the members of the institution as necessary to its 
success. One of the elementary fimctions of the State is 
to secure property and the ol^rvance of contracts. It 
therefore enacts laws which provide for these ends ; and 
an infraction of these laws is not simply an injury to 
another individual, but an offence against the State itself. 
In both cases the enactments have the status of laws, 
because they are backed by force. Force is not their 
basis ; their basis is the common consent, or rather the 
common will of the Society which recognises that they 
are good: The kind of force differs in the two cases. If 
an individual breaks the law of his trade union or his club, 
the most powerful weapon which the institution has against 
him is that it may expel him from membership. The State 
alone has the power to subject him to ph)rsical punish- 
ment. even in the last resort to require his life.* But 
that the force which the State exercises is greater, and that 
its equipment of force iS more complete, does not make 
the law which the greater force subserves different in kind. 

> It is tme tiiat, in a sense, a trade union or a club draws its 
power of expulsion from the State ; i.e. an individual may bring 
an action at law against a union for wrongful expulsion, which 
a a form of breach of contract. But this really amounts simply 
to the reoognitum by the State of the anion as a special institu- 
tion, in which the right to punish is inherent. The significance 
of thte point for riie theory of tiie State will be considered later. 
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In every case, force is the instrument of will. It is the con- 
ditions which are believed to be essential to it, that make 
the application of force possible at all. If the will were 
lacking, all the organized force in the world could hardly 
make a law effective, still less confer on the institution 
which employed it a healthy and vigorous life. 

To understand the relation of force and law, it is impor- 
tant to realize that a law plays the same part within an 
institution as the institution plays in the general system 
of social life. The institution marks and secures a level 
of social attainment ; within the institution, the law does 
the same. It is enacted and supported by compulsory 
power in order to make it difficult for the members of the 
institution to fall below the standard it represents. It 
protects those who establish it, not only against others, 
but against themselves if at any time they should think 
less highly of their obligations to the institution than at 
the time at which they willed the enactment. And by 
taking its place in definite objective form, it makes the 
point of view which gave it birth the normal point of view 
of the members, so that from that stage they may move 
to other, perhaps more arduous, common activities. 

3. Within every institution there is a system of rights 
and duties ; that is, each institution tlefines a certain 
set of relations between its members, and, imposing on 
them the obligations consonant with these relations, it 
also confers on them the corresponding rights. The essen- 
tial interdependence of these two conceptions — rights 
and duties — is a cardinal point in the theory of institutions. 
A right is not simply a claim. It is a claim which may 
be put forward in congruity with the character of the Society 
within which it is made, or — even a more decisive test — 
which can be put forward on the ground that its recogni- 
tion by the Society will advance the object for the sake of 
which the Society exists. Its basis in the last resort is 
moral ;■ for its justification is the belief that by refusing 
to admit it, the Society within which it is made falls short, 
to that degree, of the life of which it is capable. A right 

9 
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differs from a mere demand, or a threat, just in that it 
belongs to a different world. It rests, not on force, but 
on a view of the nature and ends of a given Society. Plainly, 
therefore, every right, recognized or claimed, involves 
a corresponding duty; not merely in the sense that if 
I enjoy or desire a certain right, it is my duty to respect 
a similar or corresponding claim on yoiu' part, but in the 
sense that in enjoying or in claiming my right, I rely upon 
a definite social construction, and therefore I must admit 
as binding upon myself the obligations which attach to 
my place in that construction. Every new privilege that 
an institution confers on its members is a more precise 
articoiation of the order embodied in that institution, and 
involves a more precise obligation. 

These, then, are the characteristics of all institutions. 
In them the individual participates in the common activities 
of Society, and through them he comes to the attainment 
of his own personality. Institutions, therefore, are ex- 
pressions of individuality, or at least the means of such 
expression. They are not encroachments, hostile to the free 
development of character and power, but the conditions 
under which alone such development is possible. They 
claim the loyalty and service of the individual, not as 
superior forces which he cannot evade, but as the media 
through which he has grown to the mastery of his 
own Ufe. 

Such in outline is our general thesis as to the nature 
of institutbnal or social life. We propose to examine from 
this point of view, and in rather more detail, some of the 
more important institutions of Society, and to ask what 
moral values are or can be realized in them. For this 
purpose it will be convenient to adopt the classification 
of p. 120, and to discuss institutions according as their end 
is predominantly the continuance of the race, or the 
enhancement of individual life, or the harmony and unity 
of the whole. 
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THE FAMILY 

S I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FAMILY. 

Of all institutions there is none which has dee|>er roots 
in the human mind or is more pregnant with meaning 
for human life than the Family. It is to the social organ- 
ism in general what the S5axipathetic system is to the 
psycho-physical, the seat of its profoundest emotional 
reactions and the centre of its sense of well-l;>eing or ill- 
being. Since this is so, it is, to say the least of it, somewhat 
surprising that it attracts so little attention on the part 
of those who at the present time are devoting themselves 
to the study and discussion of social questions. One 
reason doubtless is that it is so intimate a portion of the 
life of each of us that we are apt to overlook it. Another 
is that of all our institutions the family is the least insti- 
tutional, and as it was never consciously constructed it 
is the least amenable to any process of conscious recon- 
struction. But beyond these there is a deeper reason 
for this evasion of the subject on the part of social reformers, 
the statement of which may serve as a starting-point for 
the present discussion. For in odd contrast to. this neglect 
of the characteristic meaning of family life at present 
IS t'he amount oi attention v/bicb has been given to the 
early history and constitution of the family in the writings 
of sociologists. There is no department of social life in 
which recent investigations have provided us with such 
a wealth of material. Yet this very wealth of material, 
by the variety of forms which it brings before us, is apt 

to suggest a fundamental difficulty. 
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It is easy to see in the light of our previous analysis 
that the family at every stage has certain definitive 
marks. It is a mental structure ; it is rooted in primitive 
instincts of sex, parenthood, local attachment, possession, 
and jealousy ; it is a bundle of traditions — ultimately 
of ideas and purposes — from which it draws its unity and 
life. And that is sufficient to discredit the sociological 
nominalism which, because of this variety of forms, 
would refuse to find any characteristic form of the family 
at all, and which would, therefore, forbid us to speak 
of '* the ” family as we speak of an animal species. Never- 
theless there is the possibility of a real doubt as to whether 
the family in its present or any other form is itself organi- 
cally related to the main idea or purpose of human life. 
May it not represent, like so many animal forms, merely 
a survival which at any moment may become merged in 
something entirely different or may altogether disappear ? 
We have ourselves dwelt on the difference between the 
psychological and the ethical or teleological aspect of 
institutions. May it not very well be that the instincts 
which feed the family and in turn are fed by it are of the 
less desirable and enduring kind, that the traditions and 
ideas which give it continuity are more likely to be trivial 
or narrow and selfish than high and patriotic, tempting 
men to give to the family what is meant for mankind ? 
It is probably doubts like these that in the last resort 
are responsible for the hesitancy which seems to afflict 
the social reformer when he is faced with questions 
either of the inner reorganization of the family or of the 
effect of outward changes upon it. Be this as it may, 
it is with questions such as these that any treatment of 
the subject which aims at being of use in practice must 
concern itself. 

S 2 . THE PREHISTORIC FAMILY. 

Even although the tacts were more a matter ot agree- 
ment than they are, it would be impossible here to go into 
the question of the origin of the family in any detail. 
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It must be sufficient to indicate certain points on which 
more recent investigation has corrected impressions that 
have given colour to speculations hostile to its structure 
as we know it. 

I. It seems a natural supposition that society begins, 
if not in the individual, at least in the family group, and 
that it grows by accretion from family to clan, from dan 
to tribe. " The family,” says Freeman, ” grew into the 
clan, the clan grew into the tribe.” And such a view 
might give a certain support to the idea that as the clan 
and the tribe have tended to disappear with advancing 
civilization the same fate awaits the family. As a matter 
of fact all the evidence is in the direction of showing that 
the " primary group ” is not the family but the clan. If 
it were not so it would be impossible to explain the familiar 
fact that groups of kinsmen of the same name as in England, 
America, Australia are scattered throughout all the local 
tribes, while contrarivnse each local tribe contains many 
groups claiming different origin and different ancestors.* 
The true analogy is not accretion, but pr^ipitation. The 
family must be thought of as a precipitate or deposit 
from the working system of the clan as bones and tissue 
are said to be deposited by the physical organism. Like 
these, it is required to give coherence and solidity to the 
looser texture by which it is deposited. On tffis view 
the natural supposition is that (as has actually hap* 
pened), while clan and tribe have tended to disappear 
from national life, the family has come more into 
evidence. 

3. A second correction of earlier views concerns the 
form of the prehistoric family. Probably by far the most 
important discovery of recent sociology is the so-called 
classificatory system — the custom in primitive communi- 
ties of applying names which to uS denote particular 
individuals or definite relationships — ^father, mother, 
husband, wife, uncle — to whole groups of pei^ns. On 
the ground of its wide prevalence some writers have 
> See art. " Family.” Encyciopmdia BriUmnica. 
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jmnped to the conclusion that we are led back in early 
society to a stage of promiscuity which shows at any rate 
that family life as we know it is not necessary to social 
cohesion. Here again all more recent investigation is 
in the direction of the disproof of any such inference. 
" Our available knowledge," vnrites Dr. W. H. K. Rivers. 
*' whether derived from features of the classificatory 
S5retem or from other social facts, does not provide one 
shred of evidence in favour of such a condition as was 
put forward by Morgan as the earliest stage of human 
society ; nor is there any evidence that such promiscuity 
has ever been the ruling principle of a people at any later 
stage of the history of mankind.” * We may not be able 
to accept the view that " the firmly wedded single family 
exists even at the lowest stage of culture, as a rule, without 
exception.” On the other hand, all the available evidence 
goes to show that primitive marriage is hedged round with 
customary restrictions as to age, kinship, and method 
of coiirtship which, however shocking some of them may 
be to modem feeling, involve volitional control in the 
interest of social cohesion. As Professor Lofthouse puts 
it : " Throughout a cohesive force has been at work ; 
both its intension and its extension have varied with 
varying circumstances and modes of life ; but on its 
existence has depended the welfare and the progress of 
the human race.” * 

3. Can we go farther, and say that the central restriction 
of monogamy has the support of the earliest origin ? In 
a field where so little can be known with precision it is 
natural that sociological writers should be led to opposite 
views.3 There is no need to take sides with one or the 

• Kinship and Social Organisation, p. 85. Morgan laid great 
stress on the ".Hawaiian system.” Dr. Rivers points out that 
*' Hawaiian promiscuity, in so far as it existed, was not the condi- 
tion of the whole people, but only of the chiefs who alone were 
allowed to contract brother and sister marriages." 

* Lofthouse, Ethics and the Fanily, p. 88. 

1 ” The phenomena . . . everywhere point to monogamy ’’ 
(Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, p. 48). " Polygamy, limited 
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other. The question of origin is only of significance in 
so far as it enables us to verify from the first the operation 
of the forces that enter into and give permanence to the 
institution in its most fully developed form. Since here, 
as we shall see, the main force is ethical, we shall not 
expect to find it prominent in a stage of society at which 
inner form and idea is in its infancy and outward cir- 
cumstances constitute the chief formative force. It is 
more important to notice that even at the earliest stage 
some of the deeper instincts are enlisted on the side of 
monogamy.* There is a later stage at which, owing to 
war, the naturally approximate equality of the numbers 
of the sexes is upset, while at the same time and partly 
for the same reason there is a greater desire for offspring 
as ministering to wealth and power. Even here polygamy 
is confined to the rich and powerful, and as civilization 
advances, besides the re-establishment of the natural 
proportion, other factors — the prolongation of physical 
attractiveness, the growth of admiration for other than 
physical qualities and respect for the personality of women 
— make for monogamy.* 

§ 3. THE HISTORIC FAMILY. 

In order to realize the precise problem that faces us to- 
day, it is necessary to recall the forces other than those 

very narrowly by poverty and the relative number of the sexes, 
is the prevalent type of marriage in uncivilized society *’ (b. T. 
Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, i. p. 143). 

* Westermarck, besides respect for the feelings of the weak, 
speaks of the true monogamous sentiment, the absorbing passion 
for one, which is not unknown even among savage races ” {Ths 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, ii. 389 foil.). 

» Even the Church’s theory of the indissolubility of the moral 
tie was instinctively anticipated by the higher civihzations of the 
pagan world. Of Germany, Tacitus tells us that a woman had 
one husband as she had one body and one soul (quoted by C. H. 
Pearson, NaHonal Life and Character, p. 249, who adds: ’’On 
the whole it is probably correct to say that every healthy society 
endeavoured in its best times, at least, to treat marriage as 
indissoluble *’). 
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already mentioned which have given form and stability to 
the family in the past. From the beginning it has had 
other foundations than natural instinct. Of these, three 
deserve particular notice, (a) From the beginning the 
family was an economic unit,. It was not merely that 
wife and children were regarded as property. Because of 
their joint contribution to the means of life, they were 
property of a particularly valuable kind. This is seen 
in its most stril^g form in the " greater family *' that has 
maintained itself to the present day in Russia, China, 
and Japan. There several generations form a household 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. But the economic 
bond existed in the " lesser family ” of two generations, 
and almost up to the present time the family has repre- 
sented a division of labour which has given stability to 
the imion of affection, {b) The family took the place of 
the State in that whatever the subjection of the members 
to the head of the family group, they had a certain status 
in the general society by reason of their place in the smaller 
circle. This is seen In its most fully developed form in 
the patria poteslas of the Romans ; but the Roman system 
was merely a legalizing of the authority with which custom 
clothed the head of the family in an age when the chief 
repository of wisdom in the conduct of life was the " tradi- 
tion of the elders." It is important in estimating the 
strength of the family bond in the past to realize that 
so powerful a ^ntiment as respect for knowledge and wis- 
dom was enlisted on its behalf. But it is only when we 
remember the comparatively small place that mere human 
wisdom held and the transcendent importance that attached 
to right relations with the unseen that we come in sight 
of the deepest root of the authority of the head of the family 
and therewith of the institution itself, (c) The family 
hearth was the centre of early religious life. Whatever 
we hold as to the place of magic in early society, the 
prevalence of ancestor-worslup at this later stage is a 
social fact of prime importance. Religion at this period 
con»sted, not in the vague fear of unknown powers which 
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had to be controlled by magical rites, but in the loving 
service of beings who were knit to their worshippers by 
the intimate bond of kinship.* On the due performance 
of the household sacrifices depended the maintenance 
of the relation between the living and the dead. In this 
way the head of the family upon earth appeared, not 
merely as an object of common affection nor merely as 
the pivot of industrial life and the dispenser of social 
justice, but as the medium through which the love of the 
living extended itself to the great company of the dead 
and linked the present generation with an immemorial past. 

We can understand how during the age when these 
beliefs prevailed, the whole force of the religious senti- 
ment came to be enlisted on the side of the family, and 
how to serve it, to preserve its traditions, to protect its 
purity, came to be regarded as " the whole duty of man, 
at once his religion and morality.” > 

§ 4. THE FAMILY AND THE MODERN WORLD. 

That of these historic foundations little but the ruins 
remain, and that this change has profoundly influenced 
the family, needs little showing. Owing partly to the great 
dispersion of the population from its native seats upon 
the land, and partly to the new aggregation of it for 
industrial purposes in factories and workshops, the family 
is no longer " an economic unit.” Where family industry' 
survives, it is in the degraded form of sweated labour. 
This might not be the last word if it could be shown that 
family traditions have survived and that sons still followed 
the industrial footsteps of their fathers. That this is 
the case to a far larger extent than has commonly been 
supposed has been shown by investigations into family 
records in certain industries. J But the limits within which 

* 1 See Dewey and Tuft’s Ethics, p. 30. 

» H. Bosanquet, The Family, p. 19. 

J See H. Bosanquet, op. cit.. Basis of the Modern Family, where 
the conclusion is that ” wherever we find an industry of any degree 
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this is true are admittedly narrow ; and against it we 
have to set, not only the mobility but the instability of 
modem industry, involving such constant adaptations 
to new circumstances that continuity of tradition is 
almost impossible. 

The same conditions, by transferring the emplo5nnent of 
children and women to factories and offices, are acting as 
positive dissolvents of family life. The results are too 
familiar to require emphasis. Children acquire an early 
independence, while in the minds of a growing number of 
women marriage is becoming a secondary matter in the 
plan of life. Acting in the same direction and equally 
familiar in their effects are the housing conditions which 
are the result of the hastily improvised accommodation 
for the working classes in large cities. Where a strong 
family feeling exists we may admit that " the size of the 
house is not an essential feature,” and that “ a single 
room may be more of a home” than a palace.* But it is 
the conditions favourable or unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of this with which we are concerned, and it cannot 
be maintained that one or even three-roomed houses 
either can or ought to act otherwise than as a dispersive 
force. It is to the attempt to meet the difficulty of the 
failure of home attractions that we owe the rise and 
spread of girls’ and boys' clubs. But as far as the family 
unity is concerned these are apt to act in the same 
direction as the evils they combat.* 

In the same way our own time has seen the gradual 
sapping of the " political foundations ” of the family. 

oi specialization, as distinct from unskilled and unspecialized 
labour, there we may find to a greater or less extent a continuity 
of work binding the generations together and affording a basis 
for continuous family life as real and firm, if not as tangible, as 
landed property itself ” (p. 217). 

‘ Op. dt. p. 326. 

* There is an instance of a girls' club that was nearly wrecked 
by the well-meaning proposal of the lady-in-charge that a report 
should be sent to their parents of their progress in sewing. " What 
have they to do with it ? " was the rejoinder. 
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Wife and children no longer depend for their status as 
citizens on the will of the head of the household. More 
and more the State is undertaking the protection of rights. 
More and more the elementary conditions of self-develop- 
ment and self-determination in education, health, and 
independent possession are becoming the subject of legal 
enactment. Going along with this is the weakening of 
the bond of authority and the growth of the " spirit of 
choice ” * in all the relations of family life — a growing 
resentment of everything that brings pressure to bear on 
individual liking. 

The decay of ancestor-worship in all its forms is, of 
course, an old story in the West, but the decay of religion 
as a bond and sanctification of family life is recent. It 
is not only that family worship and the " big Ha’ Bible ” 
of childhood’s memories have become in our own time 
little else than a survival, nor even merely that the 
beliefs on which the particular sanctity of marriage 
as a sacrament rested have been undermined, but 
that the whole idea of marriage and the family as 
possessing any special significance for man’s spiritual 
life and his rdation to God has ceased to operate with 
any force on the minds of parents and children. It might, 
indeed, have been expected that the teaching and practice 
of the Churches which still acknowledge the authority of 
Scripture should remain a stronghold of family life. But 
it is disquieting to find Writers so exceptionally qualified 
to interpret the religious atmosphere of our time as 
Professor Lofthouse rep>orting in the opposite sense. 
" Hitherto,” he writes, ” religion and the family have 
travelled hand in hand. Religion has sanctified the family 
relationships and has found its central stronghold in family 
ceremonials.” But all this has now been changed, and 
" the ancient prophecy that daughter will be set against 
mother and daughter-in-law against mother-in-law is 
finding a literal fulfilment, not only in the foreign mission 
field but in almost every district at home where there is 
• Professor Cooley's phrase. 
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an ' aggressive ' church or chapel. . . . The varied activities 
of our modem religious societies leave no time for the 
leisurely joys of home ; each sex and age has its appro- 
priate gathering and organization ; and the religious dis- 
integration of the more fortimate classes proceeds by 
differences of taste, education, friendship, and interest, 
as that of the poor is hurried on by the possibilities of 
excitement or charity in church and chapel alike.” ‘ 

All these changes have raised in a new and acute form in 
our time the question of the permanence of the family 
as a social institution. In view of them so sober a writer 
as Charles H. Pearson has reached the conclusion that, 
while certain imperishable instincts will maintain the 
semblance of the old relations and family life remain as 
a gracious and decorative incident of society, " the family 
as a constituent part of the State, as the matrix in which 
character is moulded, will lose its importance as the clan 
and the city have done.” * Our answer to this forecast 
will depend on our being able to show that the family has 
other foundations than those laid for it in the old order, 
and that in spite of the decay of the old supports, perhaps 
just because of it, these foundations are in the process of 
becoming more securely established. The problem, then, 
of the family resolves itself into these two questions : first. 
Is there a function which from the beginning and in all 
its changing forms it has more or less adequately per- 
formed, and which, in spite of existing defects, it and it 
alone, so far as we can see, can perform ? and secondly. 
Granted that there is, how is this function affected by 
the changes that are taking place in the general social 
environment ? 

s 5. THE ETHICAL FUNCTION OF THE FAMILY. 

We have seen how the existence and well-being ol society 
depend primarily upon the degree in which the instincts, 

» Op. cit. p. 342. 

» National Life and Charactsf : A Forecmsi, Chapter V, ** The 
l>ecline ol the Family/' p, 270. 
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habits, and purposes of individuals are taken up into 
and permeated by the will to a good which is common 
in the sense that the attainment of it by each is the attain- 
ment of it by all. We have seen that this condition is 
fulfilled only by such things as truth, beauty, and friend- 
ship. Fiffther, these do not, like material things, come 
to us from without independently of the chdice and of 
the state of mind of the possessor. They are what Aristotle 
called “goods of the soul.” They are good only in so far 
as they are chosen by individual minds and wills and repre- 
sent the principle of all their striving — in other words, 
in so far as they take the form of goodness. It is on these 
grounds, finally, that we have claimed that the value of 
social institutions must in the last resort be measured by 
the degree in which they are instrumental in effecting the 
transition from the instability and confusion of natural 
impulse or from prematurely formed habits, that tend to 
fix the more elementary and more purely animal instincts, 
to the capacities of heart and mind which are implied 
in goodness as thus defined. Moral development means 
self-identification in will and affection with ever wider 
and more significant ends. In reality there is no. dis- 
tinction between the individual and corporate good. 
Man’s deepest interest is union with his fellow-man. 
" There is nothing,” said Spinoza,' “ more useful to man 
than man.” But the individual requires to be led step 
by step out of the illusions of the cave no less in the mor^ 
than in the intellectual world, and in the one no less than 
in the other it is the first step that costs. That it should 
be made at all it is necessary that the conunon purpose 
should present its apf>eal to him at the beginning through 
the -medium of the natural affections where these are 
strongest, and where they are weaker that it should be 
brought near and appear to him in a form which can be 
easily recognized as his own deeper interest. If we come 
to the consideration pf the family with this standard in 
nund, we shall be prepared to recognize in it, if not as it 
been generally in the past or is generally at present, 
Etiics. IV. zviii. ScboL 
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but as it has been and is at its best, a unique instrument 
of effecting just this transition. In the attempt to indi- 
cate how it does it, a wise writer on the subject warns 
us that it may be “a theme fitter for the poet than for 
sober prose.'’ But we may take courage from the same 
writer’s remark that some service may be done by simply 
sa3dng, " Look there ! ” > to mention one or two points 
wUch, just because they are so near and familiar, we are 
apt to overlook. 

The first is the place of parental love as the effective 
medium in which the first steps of the transition are taken 
by the infant from the moment of its entry into inde- 
pendent life. We think of birth as the separation of parent 
and child. There is a separation of body, but there is 
no similar separation of mind. On the contrary, the dis- 
solution of the bodily union is the condition of the union 
of soul which thenceforth begins to take its place. " The 
mother,” as William Wallace puts it, " already enriched 
with reason and love, bending over her infant, does not 
by her glance, her smile, her touch, give it a soul, a spirit, 
a reason : and yet in that glance, that smile, that touch, 
soul, spirit, reason are as surely bom as the physiological 
life of the same child is bora. ... It is the mother’s and 
father’s look and touch, charged with the fruits of life, 
of life both theirs and that of myriad others which have 
gone to make up theirs, which kindles into flame the dull 
materials of humanity and begins that second birth, that 
spiritual pareutship, wluch at least not less than the 
first should be the peculiar glory of human father and 
motherhood.” » Of course it is not merely a matter of 
passive reception on the part of the child. What is being 
achieved is that when the time comes for action the child 
goes out of himself in the form of returned affection as 
instinctively as in the pursuit of the objects of animal 
appetite. As in their early pliancy muscle and tendon 
f^ naturally into the movements required for physical 

< H. Bosanquet, op. cit. p. 343. 

> Lectunt and Et$ay$ on Natural TkeNogy and Ethics, p. 1x4 
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life, so in the softening medium of natural affection, 
the will of the child is moulded into the form of the 
social life around it, and the foundations of the spirit 
of dutifulness are laid in the pieties of the home.> 

Nor is the influence only on one side. The process 
which from one side is the initiation of the child into the 
affections and interests of social life from the other is the 
initiation of the parent into a new and more concrete and 
responsible form of moral experience. " The gift of soul 
and spirit, if gift it be,” continues Wallace, " is not on 
one side only. If the parent in a way makes the child, 
it is not less true that the child makes the parent. He 
kindles new light and pierces out new depths in the parent 
soul, builds his world anew with other features and fabric 
than of old. ... If the parent ever really sees his child, 
eye to eye and approaches him touch to touch — and 
unfortunately we dare not assume that this always happens, 
so many parents and children have never seen each other’s 
soul-face — he is not as he was before.” What conceals 
this vital truth from us is, as has been already said, its 
familiarity. We need the poet’s touch as in Bret Harte’s 
Luck of the Roaring Camp to bring home to us what lies 
at our door : the profound influence that instinctive 
reverence for childhood has on the character even of the 
worst and to convince us that we have only to " remove 
the sentiments arising out of the idea of the family and 
the fabric of society would not stand the strain of the 
savage instincts of mankind.” * And if these remarks 
apply primarily to the earlier, imconscious stage of the 
process, they are applicable, as the above quotations 

* Burke, in well-known passages, speaks of family affection as 

“ a sort of elemental training in those higher and more enlarged 
regards by which alone men can be affected as with their own 
concern." " the first link in the series by which we proceed yy 
wards a love to our country and to mankind." In the same s^Htit 
Professor Lofthouse that " there is no impassable gulf be- 

tween individual State. The gulf has been luidged, and that 
bridge is tbe family " (op. dt. p. 139)- 

* Blackmoce and Gilte. OtMms of SocioU^, p. zsi- 
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indicate, to the later and more conscious stages as well. 
Spencer has pointed out ‘ how the moral nature of the 
parent is deepened by sympathetic contact with the child's, 
and how “ the last stage in the mental development of 
each man and woman is to be reached only through a 
proper discharge of the parental duties.” Equally im- 
portant to notice is the widening influence of family 
affection on the parents no less than on the child. No 
doubt where parents enclose themselves in a hard shell 
of dogma and prejudice, which turns a deaf ear to ” the 
younger generation knocking at the door,” we have the 
elements of tragedy.* But it would only be in his haste 
that any one would attribute this to the family relation 
itself instead of to the clash, of forces that comes from 
its imperfect adaptation to rapidly changing conditions. 
In ordinary cases and still more in the best the words 
already quoted with reference to the individual and the 
State hold of the old and the new generation ; ” there is 
no impassable gulf between them ; the gulf has been 
bridged and the bridge is the family.” 

But, in the second place, it is not merely or perhaps 
mainly in the relation of parent to child that the socializing 
influence of the family is to be looked for, but in that of 
husband and wife to each other. Ethical writers have 
pointed out how the desire to please enters into the sex- 
relation from the beginning and how an " attachment ” 
means to many the first prolonged effort at maintaining 
an unselfish attitude to life.3 But it is in the married 
relation that its testing and disciplining force fully mani- 
fests itself. This is an aspect of marriage which tended to 
fall out of sight in the Romantic literature of last century, 
which rei>resented trial and conflict as ending with the 
wedding bells. From this point of view it was a step in 
advance when the marriage problem became the ke5mote 

> Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, p. 143. 

* As in Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son. 

1 See Dewey and Tuft, op. cit. p. 47. The ethics of courtship 
and engagement has not received the attention it deserves. 
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of the novel and the play. But we make a great TnUt flV«» 
if we take the picture that it is the fashion to draw of a 
state of things in which open disruption is only avoided 
by some sort of ignoble compromise or hypocrisy as typical 
even of normal married life and a condemnation of it. 
So far is the married relation from being responsible for 
the suppression of personality and the misunderstandings 
that are the theme of this kind of literature, it will usually 
be found that these arc the outcome just of the neglect 
of the opportunities of self-discipline which better instruc- 
tion in the meaning of the institution would lead men 
and women to look for in it. It is precisely because, 
instead of being looked to as a school of unselfishness, 
marriage has been treated, contrary to its nature, as 
offering only a wider field for selfish enjoyment and the 
exercise of caprice, that problems of this kind arise at 
all and that when they arise they present themselves as 
insoluble. In this whole matter there is nothing that 
requires more insistent emphasis than the truth that 
R. L. Stevenson, himself with the best right to speak, 
so well expresses ; “ Falling in love and winning love 

are often difficult tasks to rebellious and overbearing 
spirits ; but to keep in love is also a business of some 
importance to which man and wife must bring kindness 
and goodwill. The true love story commences at the 
altar, when there lies before the married pair a more beauti- 
ful contest of wisdom and generosity.” It is, of course, 
true that if even so the story is to have a happy ending, 
the contest must be inspired by the right kind of unani- 
mity. ” Man and wife must not only be agreed,” as 
Stevenson puts it, “ in their catchwords in' facts of religion ' 
or ‘facts of science’ or ‘society, my dear,’” but must 
have the agreement which Aristotle comprehensively 
describes as “ being of the same mind in the State.” But 
our contention is just that, given ordinary prudence and 
goodwill in entering marriage, the family for most people 
is the best training-ground for this deeper kind of 
unanimity. 


10 
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{ 6. MODERN CONDITIONS AS THEY AFFECT THE 
FAMILY. 

If, with this idea of its ethical function in nund, we 
return to the question of the degree in which the family 
b threatened by the changes noted in a previous section, 
we may be prepared to find that, in spite of ominous 
symptoms incident to a time of transition, the changes 
themselves on the whole represent rather the removal 
of obstmctions to the display of its full power as an embodi- 
ment of will than the destruction of nything essential 
to its continuance as an integral element of social life. 
Speaking generally from the point of view of these lectures, 
we are not likely to find any threat in changes that have 
the result of transforming it from a merely instinctive 
union of the sexes supported by economic necessity and 
riveted by social custom into a free union of persons 
with the capacity and the duty of realizing a common 
purpose of the deepest social significance. With the 
transition from the constraint of custom and authority 
to the " spirit of choice,” there necessarily goes the danger 
of the abuse of freedom. Marriage and the family offer 
peculiar temptations. By putting passion and pleasure 
in the foreground, while burden and responsibility fall 
into the backgroimd of a comparatively remote future, 
they tempt the more thoughtless to immediate indulgence, 
the more prudent and imaginative to indefinite post- 
ponement. It looks as though in an age of emancipation 
they were expressly designed to compass their own destruc- 
tion. This peculiarity is one that reformers have con- 
stantly to keep in mind in the effort to adapt them by 
changes in public opinion or by legislation to the new 
circumstances.* But here, as el^where, this is only the 
price that has to be paid for what in the end promises 
immeasurable gain. 

* The poh&t is excellently brought out by Mrs. Boeanqnet in 
an article on *' English Divorce Law and the Report of the Royal 
Commisaion (InUmaHona/ JounuU of Ethics, xxiii. 443). 
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z. Coming to particulars and looking at present changes 
first from the point of view of what we have called the 
political basis of the family and the formal rights of its 
members, there is the less reason to linger on their signi- 
ficance since it is precisely here that the substitution of 
independent personality for dependence on the will of 
another is obviously the condition of the realization of 
moral purpose in family relations. That the civic rights 
of wife and child should depend on their membership 
of a particular family or on the arbitrary will of an indi- 
vidual is clearly incompatible with the institution as a 
union of wills resting on unanimity. Questions doubtless 
arise as to the limits within which septarate rights of 
husband and wife, parent and child should be recognized.* 
But the time has gone past when these are decided on the 
principle of inferiority before the law. One fact may 
seem to impugn the relevance of this contention. It is 
that certain material duties — such as the care of the 
health, education, and nutrition of children — are in process 
of being taken over by the State ; and it is just in the 
performance of these functions that the moralizing 
influence of p>arents on children and children on parents 
operates. But the matter is not so simple as this criti- 
cism would seem to imply. If there were any serious 
proposal to transfer these functions wholesale from the 
family to the State on the ground of the State’s interest 
in seeing at all hazards that children are healthy and 
intelligent, the critic would be right in pointing out, 
in the spirit of our argument, the place of parental responsi- 
bility as the very breath and life of the family and through 
it of a healthy society. On the other hand, it may be 
urged that a State which recognizes its duty to the family 

■ In French law a father may apply to have his child put in 
prison for six months ; Cnglish law only allows a parent to apply 
to have him put into an industrial school. Both English and 
French law recognizes the wife’s property ; French law assigns 
her in addition a share of the husband's savings — an excellent 
provision. 
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will be careful to see that collectivist action shall take the 
form, not of relieving parents of their duties, but of en- 
listing their S5anpathies in a deeper conception of what 
these duties are, and of removing obstructions to the 
performance of them. There is, doubtless, a kind of 
relief that results in leaving parents with more time and 
money for selfish indulgence, but there is also a kind 
which relieves the family of functions that it can only 
at best perform badly in order to substitute others which 
it alone can perform, and, in virtue of the relief, can 
perform more efficiently. 

On the whole, it may be said that the changes which 
have been effected or are likely to be effected in the above 
respects are in the direction of a summons through the 
school visitor, the health inspector, the school clinic, even 
the school meal, under proper regulations, to a higher 
conception of parental duty. This, at any rate, may be 
said, that any parent who lived up to the opportunities 
of the new order would have the opportunit}' of far deeper 
touch with the soul of the child and the child with the 
soul of the parent than under the old. There can be 
no more fatal mistake surely than to seek to develop a 
sense of responsibility by keeping the responsibilities on 
a low level when they could rise to a higher.* 

Similarly with regard to the rule of the household, 
difficulties may rise as to the seat of authority. But here, 
too, the principle admits of clear statement. Rule and 
authority there must be in the family no less than in the 
State, but what we are coming to see in the democratic 
State is that rule is much more divided than we are 
accustomed to suppose. The principle of this distribution 
ns. tor iunction in patticulaT depart- 

ments of administration, not the delegation of a power 
held in his own right by an individual person. It is the 
same in a well-ordered household where, as Aristotle (still 
our best authority on the spirit of the true family) says, 

< See on this whole subject the excellent treatment in E. J. 
Ufwick's A PkUoiophy of Social Progress, pp. 201 and 255. 
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the husband rules and assigns rule to others according 
to capacity.* 

2 . The question of the influence of the new economic 
order on the ethical function of the family centres round 
the scope it offers to women of realizing what we might 
call economic personality/' outside of family life. With 
the War we have probably heard the last of the old 
domestic theory of the place of women. Its error was 
not so much the emphasis it laid on the home, but the 
narrowness of its conception of it. '‘A theory/' writes 
Professor Dewey, ‘'which would limit the mother to 
‘ the home ' needs first to define the limits of ‘ the home/ 
To measure its responsibilities by the limit of the street 
door is as absurd as to suppose that the sphere of justice 
is limited by the walls of the court-room." » 

The real danger comes from the opposite side, from 
those who, in violent reaction against the exclusiveness 
of the domestic theory which w^oiild divide the family 
as by closed doors from the contagion of the economic 
world, seek incontinently a complete assimilation of the 
two by treating the production of children and house- 
hold management as a form of remunerative industry. 3 


ic apiaroKpariKti (tcoirwria) ^aiVtrat* icar’ aUav 
yap o aytfp kal irtpi ravra a cti rot' ardpa' 09 a C£ yvk'atKt 

iipfjLoin *iKen'p unatrwy ce koptFvuty b uyi)p eic 

oKryapy^tay p^iBioTrftriy' irapU T>)y a^tav yap avrb rotft, cat ov)(^ p 

6 piiywy (Ethics, viii. lo, 5. Aristotle calls this aristocracy; we 
should call it the principle of democracy). 

* Op. dt. p. 602. 

s There is a certain irony in the fact that a view which represents 
the extreme of individualism in its advocacy of the economic inde- 
pendence of husband and wafe should be chiefly current among 
Socialists. The reason doubtless is that much of the current 
economic Socialism carries on the assumption of the individualism 
against which it thinks itself in revolt, viz. that the will and con- 
science of individuals are incapable of sustaining the conditions of 
organic unity. Maternity insurance as the earmarking of part of the 
family wage, increased by a wntribution from the State for a 
special purpose, is, of course, something quite different from the 
•• endowment of maternity " as understood by its advocates. 
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This alone is sufficient to suggest that what is wrong in 
present changes is not the destruction of the " economic 
unity ” of the family, but the survival of ideas which 
that unity encourag^. If this be true, the remedy is 
to be sought, not in the attempt to restore it in a new 
form which would only mean a deeper disintegration, 
but in the clear recognition of the family as having its 
roots in a function which bears no analogy to economic 
production. But even so the question remains of the 
extent to which this function is itself as a matter of fact 
endangered by the shifting of the economic centre ffom 
the family to the community. It is sufficiently important 
to require more detailed treatment. 

The influence of the new order on the constitution of 
the family is said to manifest itself chiefly in three different 
directions, (a) The attractions of the world of work are 
said to disincline more highly gifted women to marriage, 
and thus lead to a diminution of the number of family 
groups just where their formation is socially the most 
desirable, (b) They tempt working-class mothers away 
from home, to the detriment of its health, cleanliness, and 
moral influence, (c) By increasing the stress of com- 
petition and making it more difficult for parents to support 
and settle in life a large number of children they lead to 
a diminution of the size of the family group— again just 
in those classes which it is desirable should hand on the 
socially valuable characters of competence and thrift. 

{a) With reference to the first of these accusations, 
the jfact that industrial changes have opened up a market 
for women's work as an alternative to marriage is anything 
but an evil in itself. No one who realizes the devastation 
that the unequal yoking of man and woman in the past 
lu» wrought will be inclined to deny the ethical signifi- 
cance of changes which give women the opportunity of 
seddng first that which is spiritual in the most important* 
rdations of life. It means the closing of the “ marriage 
market." Nor need any one who realizes the depth of 
sex attraction and the increase of honour that thus 
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attaches to marriage as the s}mibol of deeper affinities 
be seriously alarmed for the institution. As a matter 
of fact there is no sign of any real decrease in the marriage 
rate.* Granted that in the most highly selected class 
we find — ^for example, in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Women's Colleges — the rate of marriage is low.* This is 
probably to be accounted for, not by any aversion of these 
women to marriage itself. It is the kind of marriage that 
they see in too many cases that disheartens them. For 
themselves they are determined to have nothing but the 
real thing. They look in marriage, not only for the old- 
fashioned union of hearts, but for the rmion of both heart 
and head in interests that will survive the mere attractions 
of sex, and form a solid bond of union even in the absence 
of others which, like children, depend on fortune. If 
they fail to find the promise of this it is surely to the good 
that a part of the apparently inevitable smplus 3 of women 
should consist of those who have been located up to 
that other kind of love and that other kind of parenthood 
of which Plato speaks in the S)anposiiun.4 The family 
is not likely to suffer from the devotion of the most 
highly gifted women to the work of handing on that better 

‘ The writer of the article on population in the 10th edition of 
the Encycloptsdia Britannica supports the proposition that in 
England marriages are later and fewer by figures which give for 
the decade 1861-1870 i6’7 married persons per x,ooo of the 
population, for 1895—1904 i5'8; but for the same periods Scotland 
gives i4'o and I4'3, and statistics since the beginning of the present 
ceiftury in England and Wales give i6'4 for the four years 19H— 15 
(or leaving out of account the first year of the war, in which the 
highest rate on record is reached) i5'6, as against r5‘3 for 1876-80. 
" There is no reason to doubt,” writes Professor Cooley, " that 
a congenial marriage continues to be the almost universal f eminin e 
ideal.” 

* Whetham puts it at 22 per cent. He notes that the proportimi 
is higher among those who do not take the final e x a mina tion, or, 
taking the examination, fail to obtain honours I (See Tht FOttnily 
and the Nation, p. 143.) 

I See Encyclopaedia Britannica, loc. cit. 

4 P. 208 foU. 
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social inheritance from which it has itself the most 
to hope.* 

(J) The question of the employment of women, and 
especially married women, in workshops and factories 
is a wider and more difficult one. It is generally admitted 
that it acts unfavourably on the family in two wa}rs — ^first 
in the time and energy that is withdrawn from the care 
of the home, and secondly in the tendency to lower the 
standard of wages. Where the motive to undertake 
such work is the greater excitement of it » there is nothing 
to be said for the emplo5nnent of married women. But 
in by far the larger number of cases it is the result of a 
state of things which makes the industrial employment 
of women with young children a necessity, and which 
few will be found ready to defend. 

The remedy is to be sought, not in the exclusion of 
women, married or unmarried, from industrial employment, 
but in raising — ^whether by a legally enforced minimum 
wage, by trade union organization, or by both — the general 
standard of wages to what is necessary for the adequate 
support of a family. This would have the result in the 

* " Nothing/* writes Professor C. H. Cooley, " in modem civili- 
zation is more widely and subtly beneficent than the enlargement 
of women in social function. It means that a half of human 
nature is newly enfranchised, instructed, and enabled to become 
a more conscious and effective factor in life. The ideals of home 
and the care of children, in spite of pessimists, are changing for 
the better, and the work of women in independent careers is largely 
In the direction of much-needed social ser\dce— education and 
philanthropy in the largest sense of the words. One may say 
that the maternal instinct has been set free and organized on a 
vast scale ; for the activities in which women most excel are those 
inspired by sympathy with children and with the weak or suffering 
classes ** (Social Organization, pp. 363-4). 

* With what a fatal attraction factory life may act on those 
who are accustomed to it was illustrated by a trade union 
secretary, who quoted instances of women who paid 4s. a week 
for some one to mind the children while they were themselves 
earning 7s. to 9s., alleging as a reason that they were tired of staying 
at home (cf. the interesting answers of work- women repotted 
in Professor Graham Wallas's Great Society, p. 363 foil.). 
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great majority of cases of ibaking the labour of married 
women with children unnecessary, and it would at the 
same time prevent the undercutting of men’s wages. 
If such a standard meant a larger wage to some women, 
" without encumbrances,” this is only just and expedient 
on the principle of equal wages for equal work. Any dis- 
qualification on the ground of sex would be putting a 
handicap on women in the use of their natural powers 
to reach a higher standard of skill, and thereby on the 
industrial efficiency of the nation. The case of widows 
with young children would remain, but it is just in their 
case that the idea of the moral needs of the family is 
effecting a revolution in Poor Law and, as we must now 
add, in military pensions administration. 

(c) Statistics as to the birth rate leave no doubt as to 
present tendencies of Western civilization. To take 
England and Wales alone, whereas the birth rate per 
1,000 of the population between 1840 and 1880 remained 
fairly steady, since then there has been a rapid decline 
from 34’2 in the latter date to 23-8 in 1914, now the 
lowest in any country except France. If this reduction 
were uniform in all classes it would be a sufficient cause 
for concern ; but it is the contrast of the upper ranks of 
society in general and of the upper ranks of labour in 
particular with the lower and less socially adapted classes 
of unskilled labour and of the mentally defective that is 
the chief source of alarm. For, whereas, in order to main- 
tain a particular level of jjopulation, the average number 
of children per family ought not to be allowed to sink 
below four, the families which may be presumed to 
represent the best stocks is nearer three.* 

That these facts have an intimate bearing on the ethical 
function of the family goes without saying. It is not 
merely that the psycho-physical quality of the race is 
endangered, but the internal efficiency of the family as a 
training in character is adversely affected by anything 

* These figures are taken from the Whethams* treatment of 
this subject in The Family and the Nation, p. 138 foil. 
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that restricts the interplay of moral forces within it. 
Without doubt. " for the wdifare, happiness, and training 
of the children themselves a fairly large family is best." * 

It is this that makes it so imp>ortant to form a just estimate 
of the causes that are at work and the extent to which 
they indicate a radical failure in the institution of the 
family itself. 

In trying to form such an estimate within the limits 
allowed us, we shall put ourselves in line with the 
conclusions of those who have given most thought to 
this subject if we note that, from the point of view of these 
lectures, the limitation of the family cannot be regarded 
as wholly an evil if it means an increased sense of responsi- 
bility in the matter of upbringing. That this is one of 
the main causes at work — indeed, the only one that can 
be said, as in the case of France, to act on a national scale 
is generaUy admitted.* It only becomes an evil when, 
through mistaken ideas of what is owed to the children 
themselves or through the spread of luxurious tastes 
and the growth of the spirit of selfishness, parents show 
themselves insensitive to the larger issues for the nation 
and the race that are involved in the undue limitation 
of the family. That these are leading factors in the 
situation is also a matter of common agreement. But 
that they are the necessary outcome of the larger ten- 
dencies with which we are here dealing, and give reason 
to despair of the family as the guardian both of the 
quantity and the quality of the population can only be 
maintained by those who take a despairing view of the 
deeper forces at work in human nature itself. If, with 
writers like Mr. Benjamin Kidd 3 and Mr. A. J. Balfour, < 

» op. dt. p. 193. 

* The Whethains give it the first place in their exceU«it treatment 
of this subject. 

t See Social Evolution, especially chap. iii. " No Rational 
for Progress.** 

« See A Defence of Pkiloeophic Doubt. One does not pnt thwit 
writers on the same level. In his more recent writings Mr. Balfow 
to have to a large extent corrected Us Uder view. 
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we admit that the dominance of life by reason and will 
means the attempt to organize it in the interest of selfish 
enjoyment, and if, therefore, for the maintenance of 
devotion to wider ends, we have to rely on forces, which 
they call religious, impressing themselves from without, 
then we are staking the existence, not only of the family, 
but of the State and civilization as a whole on chance 
currents of emotion. If, on the other hand, as we have 
contended in these lectures, will and reason by their own 
nature unite men in the larger view of what life may be 
for them at its best, there is no need to r^ard present 
abuse of the knowledge of the means of regulating popu- 
lation as the necessary result of emancipation from the 
control of instinct and custom. It may very well be 
that present tendencies are only another illustration of 
the dangers of the " little ” and that the remedy is to be 
sought in the fuller knowledge among men and women 
of what they are committed to by their interest in social 
life — ^in other words, of what they really desire for them- 
selves and their children. 

To take a concrete illustration from the subject before 
us ; We have spoken above of the extent to which the 
limitation of the family is attributable to mistaken ideas 
of what is due to the children themselves. In support 
of this it has been observed by more than one writer 
that the countries and classes in which the prudential 
motive has acted most powerfully have been dominated 
by a particular view of the economic environment which 
bears a singular resemblance to the old wage-f\md theory. 
There has been in the minds of parents an tmderlying 
assumption of an outside world of trade, business and 
profesuon, ofiering a definite number of posts with more 
or less fixed remuneration. Consequently they have 
conceived their duty to their children as an effort to 
secure for them the reversion of something vacated by 
another. Instead of seeking to give them the kind of 
education that will enable them to measure themselves 
against the world of indefinite opportunity as they will 
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actually find it, parents take the narrow limits of the 
definite world they think they see as the measure of the 
endowment they owe their children. The influence of 
this assumption has been most obvious perhaps in France, 
with the result, as an acute observer > notes, that parents, 
unable to rely any longer on the family community, 
“ which is dissolved, or on the children's own initiative, 
which is smothered by their mode of education," have 
been fain to make the establishment of their children a 
charge upon themselves. But -it is widely current in 
other countries and not least in our own. Wiat is notice- 
able in it from the point of view of the present section is 
the compromise which it represents between the old idea 
of the family as an economic unit, securing the position 
of the children within it, and the idea of it as confining 
itself to the function of preparing the child by the develop- 
ment of its innate capacities to play a man’s or a woman’s 
part in a world of indefinite opportunity. Which of 
these views represents the true interest of the child hardly 
admits of doubt. And the conclusion is forced upon us 
that the present undue limitation of families, though 
occasioned by the change in economic conditions, is not 
really attributable to it, but to the survival of an attitude 
of mind inherited from the old order in which security 
against the hazards of self-maintenance was provided 
for by the organization of the family instead of by the 
energy and initiative of the individual. Going along 
with the spread of more intelligent ideas as to what is 
best alike for the children themselves and for the world 
for which they are being prepared, we may expect to find 
a check to the present tendency to cut down the family 
to a |>attem so detrimental to both. 

» M. Desmoulins, in his Superiority of the Anglo-Saxon : to What 
it is Due, p. 119. Though translated from the 10th French edition 
so long ago as 1898, this book gains additional interest fcr English 
readers from the War. Attention was called to it by Mrs. 
Bosanquet's quotation of the above passage from it, op. cit, 
p. *36. 
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Attention has been drawn by writers of different schools ‘ 
to the influence of fashion on the size of families. But 
fashion, at the stage of social development at which use 
and wont merge in will and purpose, is only another name 
for public opinion. The chief requirement at the present 
moment is a more educated public opinion as to the true 
purpose of the family as the main instrument whereby 
the quantity and quality of the population are maintained 
at the level that progressive national life demands. 

3. It might be thought that the problem raised by 
changes in men’s religious ideas bears little analogy to 
those we have been discussing. It may be said that those 
changes which meant the undermining of ancestor-worship, 
and with it of the older foundations of the family, are by 
this time ancient story ; and the fact that the family 
not only survived them, but took a new lease of life from 
them, might appear to furnish the best evidence that it 
has other and deeper foundations in human nature than 
those which religious superstition supplied. But of course 
the fact is not so simple. The change that was effected 
was not so complete as it seemed. Large adhesions of 
the old superstition remained and in the course of time 
were worked into the new structure. It is the decay 
which is overtaking these under the influence of modem 
ideas that seems to many to convey a new threat to the 
family. What we believe, on the contrary, can be shown 
is that here, as in the case of the political and economic 
changes, danger comes, not from the new order of ideas, 
but from the blind clinging to survivals from the old. 
We have seen the service which the old religious ideas 
performed in consecrating the hearth and the head of 
the family. Their weakness, on the other hand, was 
that, as we can now see, they contained within them the 
principle of their own decay as the idea of family and 
tribal gods gave* place to monotheistic conceptions. To 
this we must add that the consecration they gave descended, 

• See Whetham, op. dt. p. 219, and B. Bosanquet, Social and 
InUmational Ideals, p. 148. 
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not on the inner relations of the family itself, but on its 
outer structure as a mechanism for the performance of 
magical rites directed to the dead. So long as the form of 
continuity was preserved, the means of preserving it 
were comparatively a matter of indifference — ^with the 
result that, in spite of the elements in human nature 
which we have seen favour the permanence of the married 
relation, ancestor-worship has always in the end acted 
unfavourably upon the stability of the family. This is 
illustrated in the frequency of divorce and the prevalence 
of the custom of adoption — ^a legal fiction devised with 
the object of securing continuity — that were such promi- 
nent features of later Roman civilization, and by the case 
of Japan to-day, where, according to statistics, one in 
every six marriages is dissolved.* 

In view of these facts, it might well seem an immeasur- 
able gain when the pagan idea of the family was super- 
seded by one that saw in marriage a imion of the spirit, 
partaking of the nature of a God who is spirit and sharing 
His eternity * ; in the relation of father and child, the 
tjrpe of God’s relation to man ; and in the love of children 
to one another the principle and promise of a new society 
upon earth. By this change consecration might seem 
to have passed inwards from the mere form to the con- 
stitution of the family itself. But these ideas, patent 
though they may be to us as involved in Christianity, 
were as yet in their chrysalis stage. Their development, 
as we all know, wais checked and obstructed for centuries 
by the growth of a hard pupa of ecclesiastical interpreta- 
tion which in reality amounted to a denial of them. The 
doctrine that marriage and baptism are “ sacraments ’’ 
is a necessary corollary of any view that finds in the spirit 
of the family the bond of perfectness, but to make its 
sacramental character depend on the authentication 

< Divtntx under these circumstances may almost be said to 
have become a national institution. 

• '* What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder " 
(Matt. six. 6, Mark x. 9). 
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of a Church, Jewish or Christian, Catholic or Protestant, 
is to fall back on the old idea of magic and of “ corporate ” 
religion in the worst sense of the word. 

If these remarks are well founded, it is possible from 
the point of view that is thus reached to see in the change 
that is at present imdermining the ecclesiastical (or 
pseudo-religious) theory of marriage and the family 
the removal of an obstruction to the recognition of the 
true ground of their claim to possess a religious sanction. 
So far from conveying a threat to their permanence, it 
establishes their claim to carry their own consecration 
with them as the foundation-stone of the society of the 
future. The real danger comes from the timidity of 
some reformers in recognizing what is involved in the 
rejection of the ecclesiastical tradition and from the 
thoughtlessness of others who, in the heat of reaction 
against it, are fain to treat marriage and the family as a 
matter of mere temporal comfort and expediency. It 
is the conflict between these two forms of half-hearted 
acceptance of the ethical (which is also the true religious) 
basis of the family that is the chief source of confusion 
in men’s minds and is so baffling to progress to-day.* 

I No better example of this conflict could be provided than the 
respective findings of the Majority and the Minority in the recent 
Report of the Royal Commission on Divorce {Cd. 6478, 1912). 
While paying verbal homage at the outset to the " interests of 
morality " and of “ society and the State," the Majority Report, 
when it comes to details, confuses the issue by mixing up the question 
of social well-being with that of the hardship inflicted on individuals, 
and, while rejecting incompatibility of temper as a ground of divorce, 
indicates its own sympathies by a reference to the ut i l itari a n 
treatment of this subject by Jeremy Bentham. It is significant 
from the point of view of these lectures to note that the only appeal 
to social philosophy in the Report is that to a writer, by whom the 
doctrine of the General Will, on which they are founded, would 
have been repudiated as a particularly pestilent form of meta- 
physics. The Minority lays its finger on- this confusion between 
" narrow expediency of trying to make the lot of certain parties 
concerned easier and happier," and the wider expediency of 
y*T«»n gthiining tiwi ^tniiy against influences that are threatening 
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§7. GENERAL CONCLUSION.* 

We have tried to show that the new circiunstances and the 
instability in the family which they appear to have caused 
while they imdoubtedly portend change, are not necessarily 
a sign of ‘‘ decline " in the family. Decline is defined by 
the physiologists as “ the diminution of the formative 
activity of an organism.'" It has yet to be proved that 
the family is incapable of transforming itself to suit the 
new environment. The evidence that is already to hand 
seems rather to prove that its energies are unimpaired, 
that the required transformation is in the act of taking 
place, and that when it is accomplished we shall have a 

its strength and stability. It clearly perceives that the test of 
all proposals to extend the grounds of divorce must be : will they 
make people “ more careful about marrying " — *' more willing to 
make mutual sacrifices and allowances ? On the other hand, 
in the single page which it devotes to the Majority proposals, it 
makes no real attempt to apply this test, att^king them indis- 
criminately with what Bentham would have called question-begging 
epithets, as empirical '' and “ opportunist/' and with unanalysed 
statistics. When we look for the reasorn of this collapse it is not 
difficult to had it in the inability of the Archbishop of York and 
his two co-signatories to emancipate themselves from the spell 
of what they hesitatingly call “a due regard for our Lord's 
teaching/' We may safely leave it to theologians in countries 
which, like Scotland, have for centuries recognized other grounds 
of divorce besides adultery to reply to the charge of disloyalty 
to the teaching of Christ. To the lay mind it must seem that to 
refuse, on the ground of isolated sayings designed to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the Judaic world of the first centur>% to see that 
there may be forms of unfaithfulness to the marriage vow at once 
more disastrous to the ends of the family, and more open to proof, 
than an act of adultery is to sacrifice the whole spirit of Christian 
teaching to the letter of Scripture. It is to be hoped when, as 
seems likely, in the near future Parliament takes up the question, 
its common sense will enable it to avoid the pitfalls which have 
proved disastrous to its Commissioners. 

* In this section — as in one or two other parts of this lecture — 
I have availed myself of a paragraph from an essay on The Family/* 
written by myself in a volume on Ethical Democracy, edited by 
Dar. Stanton Coit, m 1900.— J.H 3 L 
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form of family life at once more coherent and more stable 
than any we have yet seen. Opinion on the whole subject 
is much disturbed, but there is " promise in disturbance,” 
as George Meredith calls it. 

" Now seems the language heard of Love as rain 
To make a mire where fruitfulness was meant, 

The golden harp gives out a jangled strain, 

Too like revolt from heaven's Omnipotent. 

But listen to the thought ; so may there come 
Conception of a newly added chord. 

Commanding space b^ond where ear has home." 

This is the truth of the whole matter There are many 
ways in which what is hostile to the family in present 
tendencies may be counteracted ; better homes, the raising 
of the standard of the family wage, the “ social surgery ” 
that may be necessary in preventing the marriage of the 
feeble-minded and the hopelessly phthisical or alcoholic, 
improved Poor Law administration. But the chief thing 
is to give force in all that concerns the family to 
the main tendency of the time— the tendency to seek for 
the thought embodied in the social forms about us, and 
thereby to lift them into the world of conscious purpose- 
in other words, to realize what is implied in the idea of 
the family as it can be at its best, and by a better system 
of civic education do all we can to make that idea 
prevail. 



CHAPTER VIII 


NEIGHBOURHOOD 

S 1. THE MEANING OF NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

There axe no hard dividing lines between the varying 
spheres and forms of the individual's contact with his 
world. We can distinguish them by bringing before our 
minds the characteristic featmes of each institution : but 
w^. must remember that the individual is seldom conscious 
of a transition from one to another. No one of them 
exercises its influence, or shows itself as a field of service, 
unaffected by the others. The quality of family life, 
for instance, is in part determined by the wider environ- 
ment which we call neighbourhood ; neighbourhood, 
again, is at once cause and effect of the economic organi- 
zation of a region ; and in manifold ways, through that 
economic organization, through its equipment with 
public services, by participation in the political life of 
the nation, as well as by the subtler filaments of spiritual 
relationship — ^the neighbourhood merges into the nation 
and State. 

Yet the neighbourhood, though perhaps the hardest 
to define of all social groupings, is still a significant entity. 
We mean by it roughly that area of social life which is 
contiguous to the family, on co-operation with which 
the family has to rely for the provision of certain services 
necessary to its life, and with which, as a rule, the family 
has a greater community of interest than it has with the 
wider national organization which we call the State. 
Contiguity in space is of the essence of the neighbourhood ; 
but it is not merely a matter of square miles. Neighbour- 
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hoods are characterized, not by their size, not even pri- 
marily by. their geographical configuration, but by the 
kind and the intensity of social life within them. Thus, 
e.g., the neighbourhood of a fanner in a sparsely popu- 
lated agricultural area may be wide in extent, but is often 
enough poor in content. He has to adjust his actions 
to those of other men who inhabit a considerable expanse 
of territory, and co-operate with them for many important 
purposes. He must market on the same day as they do, 
and arrange his work so that the instruments on which 
he and his neighbours rely may be available for all of 
them with a minimum of delay and loss. He must, too, 
fall in with a local organization to provide elementary 
education for his children, and avail himself of the local 
arrangements for religious worship. All these necessities 
bring him into relations extending over a wide area. But 
the very extent of the area and the usiud inconvenience 
of transport make if difl&cult for social life to have that 
intimacy and variety which it may acquire in a more 
densely populated region. Friend^ps between small 
groups of houses may well be warmer and more lasting ; 
but one rarely finds communal undertakings on a large 
scale or for a great diversity of ends. And on the whole 
the common provision for thesh needs tends to be less 
effective than when a greater number of people co-operate 
to secure it. Country schools fiimish an elementary 
education, but for more advanced or specialized work 
the student must migrate to some larger centre. Again, 
a rural Nonconformist can readily find a chapel to attend, 
but it may not be precisely of the denomination to which 
he is most attached. Here of course is the secret of the 
perennial attractiveness of the city to country people. 
The lure is the greater interest and excitement of life in 
the dty. And the principle of it is that the greater number 
of individuals and therefore the greater number of co- 
operative enterprises within the narrower area offer the 
prospect of a more accurate adjust m e n t of environment 
to individual interest. " There is more to do in the city ” : 
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i.e. there are ampler opportunities for entering on assoda- 
tions with others which will exactly meet the individual 
taste. So that for every one who is dependent on a high 
degree of public organization to provide the instruments 
of his special pursuits, the city is the more attractive 
environment. And conversely the attraction of the 
country to the townsman is just that he finds fewer things 
ready made. He is thrown back on his own resources, 
and by the necessity for simplifying and concentrating 
his interests, he finds his way of life become more personal, 
and perhaps more wholesome. 

These considerations are not without practical import- 
ance : but their bearing for the moment is on the meaning 
of “ neighbourhood." It is not simply a geographical 
expression. It means that body of social life which belongs 
to a given area, and which surrounds and enters into the 
life of the family. Our problem now is to determine 
what ethical significance attaches to the individual's 
participation in that life. 

§ 2 . ETHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The main point has already been stated. In relation 
to his neighbourhood the citizen comes into touch with 
a wider world than he finds in bis family life. The narrow, 
intimate unity of the family is in process of transition to 
the larger, more impersonal, but fuller life of the greater 
communities. The ends he serves are more objective, 
the good he seeks is no longer confined to those to whom 
he is bound by the ties of natural affection. 

That it is a transition we can observe from two points 
of view. 

I. The service of the neighbourhood retains many of 
the marks of service to the family. The environment into 
which the citizen enters is in no way remote from his 
personal concerns ; the ends which he is led to seek are 
still those which he clearly envisages and appreciates, 
and whose importance for himself is a matter of daily 
experience, ^d this is true, not only of the countless 
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voluntary institutions within an area which are immediately 
expressive of its social desires, but equally, in their own 
degree, of the more firmly organized and stable institutions 
of local government, which fulfil many of the primary 
purposes of communal life. A bad water-supply or a bad 
provision for the education of his children is something 
no less striking to the ordinary citizen than the events 
within the family circle. He feels himself more directly 
affected by them than, say, by the course of the nation’s 
foreign policy, or controversies about the constitutional 
powers of the various estates of the realm. Again, what 
he can do to improve the former bulks more largely in 
the result than anything he can do towards modifying the 
second. He may well suppose — and in most cases rightly 
— that his most effective contribution to and criticism of 
national affairs will be through the quality of life which 
he can help to create in his own neighbourhood. And 
that contribution he can make more freely, either by 
personal participation in the direction of various institutions 
or by a more discriminating exercise of his power of selecting 
representatives. That was the secret of the vivid demo- 
cratic life of the Greek city-states. They were simply 
neighbourhoods. One knew with some exactness the 
man for whom one cast one’s vote, and one’s opinion on 
a matter of public debate had some chance of making itself 
heard. These conditions cannot obtain now in relation 
to the highest provinces of State activity. But they may 
obtain, in greater or less degree, in the organization of 
one’s own neighbourhood. 

2. The institutions of the neighbourhood, then, are 
accessible, and entry into them is natural and easy. At 
the same time, the neighbourhood is not self-complete, 
but evidently leads out and on to the life of a still larger 
comnranity. Each neighbourhood has its own distinctive 
features and problems ; but none of these severs it abso- 
lutely in any single respect from the wider world in which 
it is set Its interests and the duties which it imposes 
involve relations to other neighbourhoods and to the wider 
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grouping which comprdiends them. On the economic 
side, for instance, the neighbourhood is a part of a very 
complex organism. Many of the necessities of its life 
are drawn from other areas ; it, in turn, contributes some- 
thing to them. So close, indeed, has this economic network 
become that it is apt to destroy any sense of neighbourhood 
in industry and commerce. Manchester may feel more 
concern about the state of the Indian cotton crop, or 
Birmingham about the latest American design of an 
aeroplane engine, than about many events within its 
own borders. At any rate, it is clear that neighbourhoods 
are not self-contained economic unities. And similarly 
with regard to the provision of the necessary public utilities. 
Glasgow cannot prospect for its water-supply without 
considemg how its schemes afiect the amenities of West 
Perthshire and the prosperity of the towns of the Forth 
basin. Or again, a successful educational experiment, 
or a notable improvement in the health or transport or 
architecture of any one area, reacts on the direction of 
these matters everywhere else. In a word, the enterprise 
pf a neighbourho<^ — the enrichment and dignif3nng of 
the life which is possible within it— demands for its achieve- 
ment an effort of the same kind over the whole of a wider 
area. Hence devotioxi to the ends of communal Ufe, so 
fax as these are realizable within a neighbourhood, inevitably 
implies some concern for the attainment of these ends in 
all areas of similar civilization. 

Such, in principle, is the place which participation 
in the life of the neighbourhood plays in the growth of 
the citizen’s will and prirpose. And spch in principle 
is the argument for the development of strong centres 
of local life within the unity of the nation-State. It is 
a familiar point. On its political side it is the case fof 
a large measure of devolution of control from central to 
local government. But it is more than simply a political 
case. The political movonent is the outcome of an authen- 
tic spiritual need which must fulfil itself in other ways. 
We have not yet discussed the relation of the political 
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institution to those other institutions in whidi nuui’s 
individuality finds its instruments and expression. But 
the conclusion may be given in a word. We hold the 
State to be fundamental in the sense that it is the conditicm 
of the adequate realization of all social purposes. But 
it is at the same time not the whole. The whole is the full 
development of human life; i.e. the free attainment of 
ail man's most serious interests — ^in religion, in art, in 
knowledge, and in goodness. Unless these things are the 
fruits of the moralizing of men within their political 
groupings, the best of life is lost. And these fruits of the 
spirit, as we have abundantly seen, need the cultivation 
of many minds. Such cultivation ^s, in part at least, an 
affair of neighbourhood. If all of these interests transcend 
any single community, yet all of them require local habi- 
tations and domains. The master minds in any one of 
them may be citizens of the city of God ; but the environ- 
ment out of which they spring is some earthly and visible 
community. And the progress of man in any of these 
things is the work, not only of the great heroic figures, but 
of the small communities of men who live together, and 
whose sustained and concerted effort gives a new direction 
to the life of their neighbourhoods. 

It seems as if we might say that there are two sorts of 
greatness open to men. One is the greatness of individual 
achievement — the greatness of Pericles, or of Shakespeare, 
or of Napoleorf. The other is communal greatness, the 
devotion of a people’s life to some idea, or the enjoyment 
by the community of a high level of artistic achievement, 
— the greatness of Athens or of Florence. The two kinds 
are not, indeed, antithetic to one another. For the great 
individual springs from the great community, though he 
transcends it and b not merely its product. And on the 
other hand, we can hardly conceive a high level of com- 
munal life which was not crowned and made expressive 
for all time by the work of some individual genius. Yet it 
b well to dbtinguish them : for the second is the more 
fundamental. A solitary master, even if he were possiUe, 
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wotild not himself give greatness to his age ; but a great 
age may fairly hope to produce the great man. And to 
some extent the conditions of communal greatness are 
within our power. We cannot, by taking thought, endow 
ourselves with a Shakespeare; but, by taking thought, 
we can make a community worthy of a Shakespeare ; 
and if we do that, it matters relatively little whether 
we get him or not. And this work can be begun, can per- 
haps best be begun, by inten^fjnng the life of small com- 
munities. Great movements, however rapidly they have 
spread, have always been local in origin, llie elements 
of such a renaissance are all to hand. There is no region 
mtirely devoid of the material from which to elicit a 
genuine spiritual life. It is, in the main, a matter of 
education. Men have only to realize the ]x>ssibilities 
latent in the circumstances of their common life — the 
opportunities even of their difficulties, and the resources 
with which Nature and tradition have endowed them. 
First they must transform their material environment 
into a fit habitation for human souls — as fine an avenue 
of social purpose, and therefore as finely spiritual a work 
as any to which a community can lay its hand. Inevitably 
from its powers and heritage, some further mode of expres- 
sion wiU appear. It may be by the natural arts of building 
or design, or by the exercise and increment of a long- 
inherited craftsmanship, or by music or the cultivation 
of characteristic literary and artistic forms, or by a nobly 
wrought scheme of civic institutions — in some of these 
ways the indwelling spirit of their life together will find 
ouriet and embodiment. The source of all civic greatness 
is the kindling of t^e individual’s care for the common 
achievement. And, as a rule, it is easier for him to fed 
the stirrings of this wider life when it comes to him 
plough the neighbourhood where familiarity may merge 
into love, than through a greater but more austere 
nnit.t 

• Sodal analysis is, periuips, not yet iar enough advanced to 
otable ns to Oder scientific instances of the tendencies which are 
discussed above. Bnt it is a notable and instmctive imet that 
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1 3. PROBLEMS OF NEIGHBOURHOOD IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY. 

If, then, each neighbourhood has in it the possibility of 
its own special form of life, there are no lines of develop- 
ment which can be prescribed for all alike. But it may 
be useful to discriminate two main types of problems — 
those of rural and those of urban areas. Not, indeed, that 
every neighbourhood can be placed decisively into one 
or other of these categories, or that any neighbourhood 
belongs wholly to one and not to the other. There are 
all kinds of intermediate stages ; and the life of a rursd 
community affects and is affected by that of the city 
which is its centre. But roughly, the distinction is between 
an area in which the majority live by the established 
arts and crafts of human Ufe, and where changes in the 
number of inhabitants, being the product of slowly operating 
natural causes, are not rapid : and, on the other hand, 
an area to which the organization of great industrial 
enterprises has attracted a large population, and one 
therefore which is subject to rapid increase by immigration. 
In the one case, the problem is mainly to devise or improve 

Scotland and Ireland, with thdr distinctively national traditions 
and institutions, have furnished political and intellectual leaders 
to the Empire in numbers out of aU proportion to their pc^>alations. 
And contemporary observers might find some connection between 
the recent emergence of Welsh poLiticat leaders and the very 
mnarkable renaissance of Welsh national life. One could hardly 
find more splendid manifestations of the spirit of a community 
than in the magnificent buildings of the National Library and the 
National Museum, in the national organizations lot pubUc health, 
and in the revival of Welsh poetry. Again, we have heard often 
enough recently that the great men of Germany have not been 
from Prussia, but from the smaller nationalities inanporated in 
the Empire ; and if that is true, the point is not without relevance 
here. And it is quite possible that if the analysis of origin were 
carried further, certain areas within Scotland or Ireland or Wales, 
OT any other country might be found to be more productive of 
leaders than others, and these areas precisely those in which the 
breath of local life blows moat strongly. 
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the instrumoits of communal life. For, in the country, 
as a rule, in spite of its narroumess and occasional poverty, 
contact with the soil issues in some sense of locality and 
a traditional interest in local things.^ But, in England 
at least, effective institutions which concentrate and sus* 
tain that interest are apt to be few and inaccessible and 
difficult to manage. In the city, on the other hand, the 
instruments of local life are sufficiently abundant : but 
the feeling for local concerns has often been lost, or is 
still undeveloped. The problem in this case is to bring 
fife into what is, for many within the area, simply 
external mechanism. 

Both problems have received considerable attention ; 
but, partly through defective analysis, the problem of the 
rural area has generally been thought to be the harder. 
It is, in fact, not so. For instruments are easier to fashion 
than enlightened will : and wherever the rural problem 
has been approached by imaginative intelligence, it has 
come reasonably near solution. The work of Sir Horace 
Pltmkett, Mr. George Russell (A. E.) and their colleagues 
on the Irish Agricultural Organization Society is a very 
striking example of the restoration of real material and 
spiritual health to as difficult an area as exists within 
these islands. 

The problem of the city is more difficult ; for it is, in 
effect, that of arousing a genuine civic consciousness. 
And, by a certain irony, precisely those conditions which 
the rural area must try to produce for itself and which, 
in the long run, are favourable conditions in the city as 
well, are yet in some ways hostile to the growth of its sense 
of neighbourhood. The very multiplicity of institutions 
is apt to exercise a segregating influence. Men find their 
own particiilar interests excellently served ; and in their 
attachment to the institutions with which they identify 
themselves they may forget the common life out of which 

* The dose contact into which the war ha* bronght us with 
local French institutions has enabled ns to appreciate the value 
of the viUage Mairie. 
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these spring. Again, facility of transit is a dominant 
necessity of rural social life ; yet in its own way it militates 
against a unity of social experience in the city ; for 
where men’s lives are wholly centred in one area, the 
sense of kinship with the area grows more rapidly. But 
for an increasing number business and home interests 
lie in widely distant parts. Residential suburbs spring 
up outside the boundaries of every large city ; and between 
the life of the prosperous minority and that of the majority 
who cannot afiord to ntigrate a gulf is fixed. The latter 
know little more of the former than that they are anxious 
to escape from the environment of their less fortunate 
fellows ; and the former are easily tempted to be careless 
of the problems of the city which is for them merely the 
source of their livelihood. More than that, of course, this 
division of interests affects even the community of the 
suburbs. A community which sets out primarily to be 
a place of ease and pleasant surroundings, and which is 
more or less divorced from the daily occupation of most 
of its adult inhabitants, does not readily achieve integrity 
of life.* 

For this problem there is no single or simple solution. 
But if progress will almost necessarily be slow, its direction 
is fairly manifest. It is a matter of the education of public 
will, intelligence, and imagination : and the chaimels 
of that education are mainly the institutions which already 
exist. As the interest which is embodied in each of them 
becomes more widely spread and deeper, they will bring 

‘ An example may be given, again with all due sense of the 
possible qualification which fuller investigation might necessitate. 
Sheffield seems to have succeeded better than most rapidly growing 
cities in making " Sheffielders “ of its inhabitants ; and this is 
probably due in part to the fact that Sheffield has no suburbs. 
The encircling ring of bUls prevents the laying out of suburbs in 
ttte ordinary way ; and <me is perfectly vividly aware, even in 
the w es tern outskirts, that one is in Sheffield, not just near it. 
This is true also of Birmingham, where the proximity of its chi ef 
suburb of Edgbaston has been a manufacture in providing the 
** local patriotism ” for which that city is famous. 
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within their influence a greater range and variety of 
feding : and by that very process beonne more responsive 
to local needs. And each of th^, in its own way, will 
find itself the repository of some part of the tradition 
and life of the neighbourhood. There is. indeed, nothing 
unfamiliar in this. As we saw in Chapter VI, institutions 
serve not only to objectify an attained level of common 
win, but to encourage that Mrill into new and firmer growth. 
We may fairly hope, therefore, that if public authorities 
and voluntary institutions alike set themselves consciously 
to engage more of the interest of the citizens, and to direct 
it to the study of local problems, a deeper and finer com- 
munity of life is within the power of every area. Schools 
especially have a great service to render. They can 
introduce their pupils to whatever of interest there may 
be in the neighbourhood ; and can study the natural 
forces that help to shap>e the destinies of men as these 
are revealed in their own vicinity. And, implicitly at 
least, they can give some perception of the possibilities 
of the future, and deepen the sense of the part which 
the citizens themselves are called upon to take in their 
realization. 

NOTE ON REGIONALISM AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

It seems desirable, without attempting any exhaustive 
discussion, to call attention to a movement which is 
significant of the growing concern for the revival of that 
healthy and vigorous life in neighbourhoods which we 
have been desiderating. The movement seems to have 
adopted the name of Regionalism : and readers who are 
interested will find it brilliantly expounded in the civic 
studies of Professor Patrick Geddes, especially in the 
series of books entitled TAe Making of the Future. The 
movement is hard to characterize ; for it touches con- 
temporary thought and practice at many points. That 
itself is proof of its vitality and importance. It is partly 
philosophical, in its plea that the analytic work of the 
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sciences should be simply the preliminary to a constructive 
synthesis ; partly educational, partly economic, and pftrtly 
political. Its central inspiration would appear to be 
reaction from mechanism. Machinery, it is argued, has 
come so to dominate every realm of human activity, that 
man is in danger of sacrificing his own interests and qualities 
to the efficiency and prosperity of his instrument.” The 
indictment is most clear, perhaps, in the sphere of industry, 
where machine production has displaced many of the 
arts and crafts by the exercise of which the manual worker 
could once acquire some fine skill of hand and brain. 
Hence, so far as the economic proposals of the Regionalists 
can be definitely ascertained, they seem to amount to an 
advocacy of a return to a more primitive industrial system. 
Some consideration of this proposal will be found in the 
following chapter. 

On the poUtical side the protest is equally emphatic 
against the apparently mechanical oppression of the 
State, and the excessive influence exercised by the great 
political capitals of Europe. The State — so runs the 
contention — even where its purposes are wholly good, 
is too large a unit effectively to enter into the lives of its 
members except in the simplest, even the crudest, way. 
Its size compels it to work by rule of rote. It is therefore 
incapable of any fineness of adjustment or of a sympathetic 
handling of the infinitely varied interests and ideals of 
human life. It must rely entirely on the highly centralized 
machinery of an officialdom, and try to impose a flat 

‘ " Since the Industrial Revolution there has gone on an organized 
sacrifice of men to things, a large-scale subordiiuition of life to 
machinery. . . . Things have been in the saddle aind ridden m a n - 
kind. The cult of force in statecraft has been brought to lopcal 
perfection in Ihussian ' frightfulness.' The cult of ' profiteering ’ 
in business has had a similar goal in the striving for monop^y 
by ruthless elimination of rivals. Prussianism and {uofiteeiing 
are thus twin evils. Historicsdly they have risen together. Is 
it not possible they are destined to fall together before the rising 
tide of a new vitalism ? ’’—Introduction to Th» Coming PoMy, by 
P. Geddes and V. Branford. 
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sameness on every unit with which it deals. Sooner or 
lator, the machine forces its mechanical aims on those 
who control it ; and the life of the State assumes a rigidity 
of inner constitution and outer direction which can only 
end in internal or external violence.* If, then, we wish 
to restore a more wholesome and human kind of civiliza- 
tion to this conflict-ridden world, we must loosen the ties 
of the State and of the capital, and return to a S)^tem of 
political organization in which power will be less centralized, 
and where the smaller natural areas of communal life, 
each with its distinctive traditions and resources, will 
enlist and control in far more intimate yra.ys the willing 
service of their members. 

There is no denying the force of such a criticism. It 
applies, of course, to other institutions than the State. 
Much of the recent history of trade unionism, e.g., is 
undoubtedly the outcome of a reaction among many 
unionists against the mechanization of their own organiza- 
tions, and the resulting effort of the unions to meet these 
difficulties. Our main discussion of the point here raised 
roust be postponed until we have considered the nature 
and fimctions of the State. But the subject is so vital 
not only to the preceding chapter but to the whole argu- 
ment of this book, that it is worth while, even at the risk 
of some repetition, to try to discriminate what is valid 
in this line of thought. 

< Very recently a passionate protest against the dominance of 
the State has be^ written by Sir Rabindranath Tagore, *' I ask 
yon what disaster has there in the history of man, in its darkest 
period, like this terrible disaster of the Nation hxing its fangs 
deep into the naked flesh of the world, taking permanent precau- 
tion against its natural relaxation ? You, the people of the West, 
who have manufactured this abnormality, . . . can you put your- 
self into the position of the peoples who !Mm to have been doomed 
to an eternal damnation of their own humanity, who not only 
must Bufler continual curtailment of their masdiood, but even 
raise their voices in paeans of praise for the benignity of a mechanical 
apparatus in its interminable parody of providence.** By ** Nation ** 
here. Sir Rabindranath Tagore means the institution which we 
call the ** State/* 
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There is, in the first place, no absolute criterion <rf 
greatness and smallness which can properly be applied 
to any instituticm. The real question as to size is the 
determination of the point at which an institution becomes 
too great (or too small) to fulfil the purpose which is its 
inspiration and raison d'Hre. The Regionalist view {nre- 
sumably is that the State has grown beyond this point ; 
that real community of p>olitical life is no longer possibki 
among its members. Aristotle might well be called as 
a witness for such a view ; but in the last resort it must 
be proved or disproved by an analysis of all the facts and 
ideals of present-day political life. Evidently such an 
anal)^is requires that we should be quite clear as to what 
the ends of political organizations really are. It would 
be wrong to urge as a decisive objection to the modem 
State that its life is not the throbbingly beautiful thing 
that for a brief time was achieved in fifth-century Athens. 
For we must first consider whether the modem State is 
not in some essential respects a higher embodiment of 
the ends of political life. If it is — as many lovers of Greece 
have argued — ^it becomes a question whether that advance 
has been won at too great a price, whether we have not 
lost more than we have gained. 

However we answer this question, it is clear that we 
must ask it. And there is, perhaps, a presumption against 
the validity of this criticism in the fact that the enlarging 
of institutions like the State and trade unions is no 
accident. They have assumed their present form under 
the constraint of a logic of events which seemed to their 
controlling minds to compel the recognition that only 
as greater units could they efiectively attain their purposes. 
Justice and security are parts at least of the ends for which 
the State exists : and they are best achieved when large 
homogeneous populations are assembled under one alle- 
giance. It is possible, indeed probable, that the better 
provision for these ends will require the creation of still 
greater sovereignties in the form of supra-national organi- 
zations. So with trade unions. They have found that 
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the economic pressure which is thdr final weapon could not 
be effectively wielded without their consolidation into very 
large organizations. If this reading of the past evolution 
of these institutions is true, the critidsra of them on the 
ground of mere size or mechanism is correspondingly 
weakened. That increase in size is almost inevitably 
accompanied by increase in mechanization is possibly a 
disability attaching to human finitude, though this b 
far from the whole truth.* But to discredit the State 
on the simple ground of size or of mechanism is arid 
criticism. It is as if one rejected the best instruments 
of his communal purposes which man, with all his limita- 
tions of knowledge and {x>wer, has been able to devise, 
merely because some better is abstractly possible. An 
abstract possibility is very different from a real possibility, 
and will not bear to be made the sole criterion of actual 
fact. 

On the other hand, we must not forget that we have 
lost something. And our recognition of the power of 
circumstance to limit the possibilities which are in fact 
open to us at any given moment of time, must not be 
suffered to excuse any complacency or neglect to make 
the most of the opportunities which we have. It is, 
therefore, all the more important that we should make 
clear to ourselves precisely where we do stand and investi- 
gate any suggestions that seem to promise a real advance. 
We may not admit the whole indictment against the State ; 
but we may well be convinced of the real importance of 
transferring specific functions from central to local govern- 
ment. We have argued * that some degree of mechaniza- 
tion, i.e. of habituated action, is not harmful to a com- 
munity, is indeed necessary to its continuous development. 
But, here, as elsewhere, there is a limiting point. Moralized 
habit is always subject to the scrutiny and control of an 
intelligence surveying the major ends of life and discerning 
means thereto. When such scrutiny fails, habit becosMS 
mere routine. It is possible, therefore, that habit and 

* CL above, p. laz, and also p. 339 et saq. • See p. laa. 
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mechanism may assume too heavy a part in the direction 
of life : and for health and vigour we require a more 
conscious and critical perception of the ends which halnt 
is intended to serve. And if there is danger of too much 
routine in the management of communal life, we have 
need of every measure which makes for the more direct 
and illuminative individual contact with the concerns of 
the community. 

There is, then, no antagonism between the recognition 
of the function of the organizing mind of the State, and the 
worth of the purposes which it embodies, and the de^e 
to restore a vivid and satisf)nng life in regions. The 
practical influence of the Regionalists in the way of detailed 
suggestion and criticism — and especially in theii proposals 
to make the spirit of a region operative throughout its 
whole educational enterprise — is bound to be helpful. 
If our contention in the preceding chapter is sound, we 
may fairly accept the principle that where the ends of 
common life can be as well secured by local effort and 
control as by the agency of the State, there is every reason 
for entrusting them to the smaller unit. We should be 
well content to sacrifice some administrative " efficiency,” 
and certainly some economic gain, if by a greater measure 
of local autonomy a larger number of citizens were brought 
to feel their own personal interest in the things of their 
common life. Neighbourhoods which are living centres 
of civic thought and feeling will be strongholds of devotion 
to the ideals of the State and of humanity. 


za 



CHAPTER IX 


THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 

S I. INDUSTRY AS AN INSTITUTION. 

Institutions the end of which is to maintain and enhance 
individual life are capable of a rough division into those 
concerned with material or physical well-being and those 
concerned with spiritual development. How rough this 
division is, and how fluid the distinction between the 
various kinds of institutions will be plain enough as we 
proceed. For the real problem which confronts us in 
dealing with the industri^ S3rstem is not its sufficiency or 
insufficiency to fill the part which is evidently to be assigned 
to it — the provision of the means of physical maintenance 
— ^but the question of how far that function is or can be 
made contributory to the spiritual health of the individuals 
engaged in it. In other words, what we are driven to 
require from industry is not simply that it shall fulfil 
one partial requirement of human life, but that it shall 
contribute in some degree to the sanity and completeness 
of the whole. Here, as everywhere, there can be no ulti- 
mate divorce between man's physical and his spiritual life. 
And the fact that in our judgment of industry we are 
compelled to pass from the criterion of material wealth 
*to that of spiritual welfare is but one further illustration 
of the central thesis of these lectures — ^the transforming 
power of the mind of man, and the necessity that is laid 
upon him to make of every need and condition of his life, 
however primary or even primitive, an element in a 
Kheme oi values which is simtual in character. Hothing 
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it merefy necessitated. For whatever things are essmtial 
conditions of life, and therefore so far necessitated, can 
at the same time become constituents of the good life, 
and therein instruments of freedom and htunan value. 

At first sight it seems strange to regard industry as an 
institution. An . institution, we said, is created by and 
creative of character and will. And nothing in the world 
seems to be less the outcome of character or less adapted 
to its development than the industrial system of a great 
manufacturing country. It is true that in historic fact 
the beginning of our modem industrial s)^tem was a series 
of human inventions, and that its present foundation is 
the skill of man, his capacity for organization and for 
applying to the business of satisfying his wants the acctunu- 
lated resources which nature offers him. In that sense, 
no doubt, industry is the creation of the mind of man. 
On the other hand, the necessity for an industry of some 
sort is not chosen by man but laid upon him by the con- 
ditions of his life ; and when we look a little more deeply 
into the history of an industrial system, it may seem that 
its evolution has been motived by a necessity as inexorable 
as that which first ordained " In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground.” 
Man’s many inventions are but his responses to the goadings 
of his need and the suggestions of his environment ; and 
industry seems to have moved in a path of its own, following 
out the lines of its own development, careless of the mutila- 
tion that it inflicts on countless men by forcing them into 
a mould that they did not choose. To some this seen^ 
the plainest and profoundest truth ; and in one school 
of social writers it has been made the starting-point of 
a certain historical materialism. All social development 
is viewed as determined throughout by the brute pressure 
of economic needs : the whole intellectual and moral 
history of man as the outcome of economic conditions 
which he cannot alt«:, and every human activity as depen- 
dent upon and subordinate to the economic framework 
of the existing society. And even if we do not accept 
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this view, it is plain enough that our industrial system 
is not wholly the product of the foresight and will of man. 
We can hardly think that he would willingly have created 
a system so apparently hostile to his higher interests, and 
so repressive of all the springs of character. 

Why, then, do we call it an institution ? Just for the 
reason that, hard saying as it seems, industry satisfies 
the above-mentioned conditions of institutional life. In 
the first place while initially forms of industry, like those of 
animals, may be said to owe their origin to instinct, the 
instinct is from the first that of a rational " tool-using ’* 
animal and has already the promise and potency of the self 
reference which, we saw, was the principle of will.* Hence 
that the origin of industry was not chosen — any more 
than was the origin of the family — does not prevent its 
becoming an element in the world which man’s will creates 
for him. It is the instrument for the satisfaction of the 
needs of his physical life ; and as such is no longer merely 
external to him, but of a piece with the environment which 
his will, operating within the conditions prescribed by 
nature, has built as its home. However urgent his ph)rsic^ 
needs may be, they are never mere compulsions impinging 
on man from without. They have to undergo the trans- 
forming process of relation to himself, as he is and as he 
wants to be. In the second place, the kind of industrial 
system which he thinks it worth while to maintain depends 
on the place which he assigns in the general scheme of his 
life to the satisfaction of his desire for physical sustenance, 
comfort, or even luxury. It is quite true that we could 
modify or change fundamentally our industrial system 
only at the cost of such a diminution in our wealth, such 

> This of course is the decisive answer to the mateiialsstic 
view of history above referred to. Granted that economic needs 
are the main factor in social development (though nothing is 
further from the truth), in human life these needs take the4onn 
of d$sif€s which are only possible to a being of large discourse 
who looks before and behind ” (cf. Bosanquet, SocM amd 
maUaffoi Id§^, Lecture XII, p. ajo). 
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a redaction of the total of ^)ods and services now at the 
disposal of man, such a lowering of our standards of comfort 
ai^ a sacrifice of the leisure we enjoy, that very few of 
us are seriously wflling to face it. But that only means 
that we are reluctant to revise our conception of the place 
of these things in human life. If we willed it — as many 
individuals and communities have done — there is no doubt 
that we could devise an industrial system which from 
many points of view would be ethically more satisfactory. 
It is. therefore, not unfair to argue that the present indus- 
trial order maintains itself because we will that it should. 

In the third place, industry is evidently creative of 
character. The occupations in which a man spends most 
of his waking hours, and the retiuu which he gets for his 
work, are more powerful determinants of the quality of 
his life than almost any other influence. " Man's char- 
acter,” writes Professor Marshall, " has been moulded by 
his every-day work, and the material resources which 
he thereby procures more than by any other influence, 
unless it be that of his religious ideals ; and the two great 
forming agencies of the world's history have been the 
religious and the economic.” • What is questionable is 
not the fact but the direction of its influence on character. 
It is here, as we shall see, that modem forms of industry 
present their deepest problems. 

1 2. THE ETHICAL VALUES OF INDUSTRY. 

Industry, therefore, is institutional in character ; and 
it is important to realize the ethical values, positive and 
negative, that attach to it. First in the scale of these 
values we may place that arising from the obvious but 
often forgotten fact, that industry b the essential founda- 
tion of society. Every higher achievement of society 
depends on industry just as certaunly as every spiritual 
attainment of the individual depends on his physical body. 
The artist or the man of letters, who adds to the iraperbh- 
• PrineipUs of Economies, p. t. 
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able riches of his people, is made possible, in the last resort, 
by industry. There have been men who were able both 
to earn a livelihood by the work of their hands and at 
the same time to cultivate fine gifts of imagination or 
intellect. But their number is necessarily small ; and 
the great advances that have been made in the arts and 
sciences have come mainly from that class in the com- 
munity which has enjoyed leisure and the opportunity 
to devote themselves to their chosen pursuits. The 
scholar, the musician, the poet, the school-teacher, the 
minister — all of these and many others are occupations 
which are leisured, and which necessarily must be so, in 
some degree, if they are to accomplish their best work. 
We mean by “ leisured," not that they ofier ample time 
for personal enjoyment, but just that those engaged on them 
are released from the necessity of contributing directly 
to the supply of the necessities of life. If every individual, 
or rather to take the natural unit, if every family attempted 
to be self-sufficient, to provide for all its own necessities 
and live its own self-contained life, thwe would be an end 
certainly to nearly all the more purely intellectual and 
aesthetic activities. Nature is a niggardly foster-mother 
— at least in ^ese northern lands — and the production of 
its own food and clothing and shelter would more than 
suffice to exhaust all the energy of every family. But 
what has happened in effect is this. Man lighted on the 
principle which we now caU the Division of Labour ; i.e. 
he put into practice the obvious truth that a man who 
does one thing many times becomes more expert, and there- 
fore more productive, in that activity than if he did many 
different l^ngs. The first real increase of wealth * in 
the human community must have been when the group 
contrived to assign to each of its members a more or less 
special function — some to build, some to till the soil, 

> It is not suggested that the principle of Divition Labour 
was consckmsly applied at some point of time. Every community 
of which we have any knowledge was to some extent organised 
on tfiff tNMfS. 
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some to look after the cattle. By the greater expertness 
of each specialized workman the total product of the 
primitive industry and therefore the share of each member 
would be incresised. Each is better off, throt^ his 
specialization and co-operation with others, than if he had 
attempted to do everything for himself. Still further 
specialization results in greater production, until at length 
the commimity produces more than it actually need con- 
sume : and this surplus of production over consumption 
is the beginning of capital goods. With the application 
of capital in the form of improved tools, or better cultiva- 
tion, production increases rapidly ; and at length it be- 
comes possible for the commimity to -release a certain 
number of its members from the necessity of productive 
work altogether. It assigns to them other taslK — to sii^;, 
or to preach, or to teach. Every human society of which 
we have any record has been able to set apart a class for 
such purposes ; but the class becomes greater vdth the 
development of more powerful and productive industrial 
methods. It is unfortunately true that many of those 
whom oiur social economy has absolved from the duty 
of industrial work are not in the least ai^rare of what their 
absolution means, or of their duty to restore to the 
community in the form of services what they draw from 
it in the ^ape of the goods and services of others. It is 
an urgent piece of social reform to reduce the number 
of those who are merely unprofitable consumes — the 
fruges coHsumerc nati. Nevertheless this need not obscure 
the essential truth that all who are devoting themsdves 
to the higher duties of social life can do so only because 
the gr^t productiveness of modem industry provides for 
them the elementary material conditions of life. Wore 
industry less specialized fewer of us would be exempt 
for the task of suppl3dng for ourselves what we eat and 
drink and put on. We earn these things now ; but we 
do not make them for ourselves ; and we must recognize 
that the fashion of our earning them is made possiUe by 
industry. 
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A second point follows of prime ethical significance — 
that by his industry a man acquires a standing in the world. 
He contributes to the store from which the whole Society 
draws its sustenance ; he gives something without which 
nothing else could exist. He has the right to stand four- 
square before the world, requiring from others, in virtue 
of his service to them, the things which he does not make 
for himself. It is the beginning of a new attitude to the 
world — the sense that without work like his, the world 
could not sustain its life, that he has his place in the 
endless process of creating and recreating the resomces of 
human life. " Does not the very ditcher and delver with 
his spade extinguish many a thistle and puddle ; and 

leave a little order where he found the opposite ? " * 
Participation in industry, therefore, is a man’s title to self- 
respect and to the respect of others, wthout which no 
mature moral life can even begin to be. From this point 
of view there is a genuine ethical significance in a claim 
of which we used to be constantly reminded — the claim 
for the Right to Work. It is a very different claim from 
that for maintenance in time of distress. As a matter 
of fact every civilized society, in some way or another, 
recognizes this latter claim ; and what the former 
requires is that society should provide within the limits 
of its organizing power, the opportunity whereby that 
maintenance should be honourably earned. It is, in 
effect, a moral demand ; that the individual should 
have not only the means of life, but the conditions of 
personal integrity. 

Again, apart from the ethical importance of such par- 
ticipation in the work of industry, the actual process of 
industry itself has a direct bearing on character. One 
of the commonplaces of social philosophy is that indu^ry, 
as a discipline of the will and a means of developing intellr* 
gence in individuals and communities, is no curse but 
a blessing to humanity. But, in simple fact, the situation 

' Carlyle, Sartor Resartm, u 4. Cf. also iii 4 : " Two men I hoooar, 
and no third," etc. 
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of our modem world, from this point of view, is very 
far from being satisfactory ; and the wider the view we 
take of the moral life the less can we be content with the 
industrial position as it is to-day. If it were a question 
merely of breaking in the wandering thought and will 
by tying it down to necessary tasks, the discipline of 
industry could be regarded as, on the whole, a very fair 
training in the ways of morality. It gives ample room 
at least for the practice of obedience. But if we think 
of the good of man as not simply the fulfilment of tasks 
imposed on him from without, but as the realization of all 
the capacities latent in his nature, the enjoyment and 
free exercise of all the powers with which he is endowed, 
then industry seems a poor school of character and pre- 
paration for happiness. The opportunity that it offers 
seems so “ meagre out of all proportion to man’s poten- 
tialities as a moral being." * The very specialization of 
function by which the store of material wealth and even 
the store of spiritual wealth has been so greatly increased 
has condemned the great mass of our workers to a life of 
such monotony that they are in no way fit to enjoy the 
spiritual riches which have crowned the productiveness 
of their own industry. Much of the normal work of 
industry, and nearly all unskilled work, is sheer hard 
phy^cal labour, which leaves the worker too exhausted 
to attempt in his scanty leisure anything more satisfying 
to him. And this is not the worst evil. The real tragedy 
is that men and women have to spend day after day in 
such simple routine uninspiring tasks that not merdy 
is bodily strength exploited but intellectual and moral 
alertness and sensibility are dulled and even extinguished. 
There is nothing in the whole course of many an industrial 
life to call forth the creative energies of man, nothing to 
develop mind and will in the higher sense. Most of his 
experience drives in the other way. Living his life among 
machinery, man finds himself reduced almost to the level 
of the tools with which he works. He seldom enough 
■ liCacCunn, Th* of Ckaratttr, p. Ii8. 
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has even the stimulns of personal contact with an naployer 
who thinks of him as a human being. He is one among 
such a vast number, that even where the employer is not 
himself an employ^, working in the interests of a board 
of nutnagement representing a remote body of shareholders, 
there is no opportunity for individual intercourse. The 
worker is one factor — rather more troublesome perhaps 
than the other factors — ^in a complex production process ; 
and the employer not seldom frankly regards him as such. 

Add to this the paralysing sense that the management 
of his industry is in quite other hands than his own, and 
is directed by them in obedience to the impersonal forces 
either of competitive supply and demand, or of capitalistic 
monopoly, and we can understand how unfavourably the 
position of the ordinary industrial workman of to-day 
contrasts with that of the artisan or handicraftsman of 
two centuries ago. He, at least, was resp>onsible for carrying 
out the whole of a given task. He saw the end of his work 
from the b^inning ; and sometimes working with fairly 
rude instruments, he could exercise initiative in planning 
and contriving and finding means to ends. Therein he 
had an opportunity for self-expression, for the exercise 
of mind and will in hb work. He could create a beautiful 
thing, or at any rate a thing which he cotild display as 
his work, and could feel to be the product of his own crafts- 
manship. He might be poorly paid, but his work was 
dignified and worthy of human power. It was life, not 
merely a livelihood. We are apt, possibly, to forget the 
heavy disabilities that attached to the craftsman’s life> 
and his poverty. Yet it is symptomatic of the main charge 
that has been laid against modem industrialism that tite 
name as well as the idea of the projected new order has 
been drawn from this mediaeval Guild S3rstem. 

f 3. NEW MOVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY. 

It is these grave features of modem industry that have 
inspired an insistent demand for radical r^orm ; and Hie 
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whole situation is changing with such extraordinary 
rapidity — especially under the pressure of conditions 
imposed by the war — that it is impossible to pretend to 
any finality of statement or of judgment about it. All 
that we can attempt is to set down the main points of the 
indictment against the present order, and indicate the 
Various directions in which change is contemplated. It 
is not our province here to examine the many important 
(but subordinate) questions of economic practice which 
are relevant to the discussion of each of these points of 
view. Our concern is solely with the values, and especially 
with the ethical values, which they promise for the socM 
life of the world. And for that purpose we must be con- 
tent to present the issues as broadly as possible. 

The complaint, as we have seen, is twofold. First 
there is the monotony of occupation and the confinement 
of a human being of varied powers and interests to one 
routine task. There is also the exclusion of the vast 
majority of workers from any real control or responsibility 
in the management of their industry. These two lines of 
criticism are summed up in the attack on the wage-system. 
What is wrong is not so much the wages are small, as 
just that they are wages. They are the payments 
made to a man by an employer who hires him to fit 
himself into the manufacturing process like any other 
factor of production. The employer alone understands 
the structure of an industry, exercises the directing 
power, and appreciates the social value of the work 
which his industry is doing. He discriminates the 
different tasks, and decides how they shall be done, 
setting one man to one and another to another. He 
regulates the conditions of work ; and when the process 
is finished, disposes of the product as he thinks fit. The 
employer, in all this, is discharging a function of the utmost 
social importance — ^the most difficult and harassing task 
in industry. On his foresight and organizing skill depends 
the harmonious co-operation of all the factors of pro- 
ductmn. But it is precisely because it is a noble function 
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that intelligent artisans are beginning to resent their 
exclusion from it. They wish to share this high respcmsi- 
l^ty. No doubt the ablest of them, under present con- 
ditions, naturally rise to the rank of managers. But 
that, in itself, is not a remedy for the situation. What 
is desiared is that the direction of an industry shall be the 
affair of all the members of that industry, so to speak, 
ex officio ; that they, as producers, i.e. as men who spend 
the greater part of their time and strength in an industry, 
should have, as part of their ormal share in it, the right 
and the responsibility of participating in the finest and 
highest of its duties. 

Now it is noticeable that in the development of this 
demand one side of the original indictment tends to be 
overlooked. The difficulties which were felt were, first, 
monotony of task, and second, exclusion from controL 
But the emphasis, so far, has fallen mainly on the second. 
And we shall find that the clue to the differences between 
the various reformist suggestions which have been put 
forward, is just the difference in weight attached to the 
two points. Where impatience of monotony and the 
desire to restore a more varied and interesting industrial 
life are strongly marked, the schemes of amelioration at 
bottom amount to a reversal of our whole industrial 
evolution. It is clear that so long as we maintain large- 
scale industry, we maintain thereby extreme specialization 
of fimction, and therefore essentially monotony. In the 
long run the only way to get rid of monotony is to revert 
to a much more primitive, and much less productive, 
economic order. On the other hand, a much greater 
degree of democratic control is perfectly compatible 
with the mainteirance of large industries ; aiui the chief 
reason why the reformist movement in this country has 
concerned itsdi mainly with this side of the problem is 
that it has assumed the permanence of great industrial 
organizations.' We may distinguish, then, four proposed 

* Perhaps, too, it is guided by an instinctive per cepti on of the 
tact that the best method of attacking the wont forms of monotony 
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lines of refonn. The first, prominent both in France and 
in Rusda where large-scale industry has not estaUished 
itself so comprehensively as in this country, urges the 
return to a system of small-scale production. Its ideal 
is the small rural community, wMch will from within 
itself produce all the primary requisites of human life.* 
The second, which is quite at the opposite extreme, is 
the Syndicalist or Industrial Unionist * movement. It con- 
templates the continuance of great industries, but claims 
that all the fixed capital of each industry should belong 
to and be controlled by a great nationad Trade Union or 
Guild embracing all the operatives concerned. Managers 
will be elected exactly as Trade Union officials are now : 
so that the ultimate responsibility for all questions of 
industrial policy reverts to the rank and file of the members. 
Each industry will be self-governed and self-contained, 
except in so far as it will consult with other industries 
in an “ Industrial Parliament ” as to the amount and kind 
of goods that will be required from each for the satisfaction 
of the needs of the community of all producers. And 
this " Industrial Parliament ” win replace all existing 
organs of political life. Whatever concerns are common to 
all industries will be regulated by it, all other conditions 
of life will be settled by the various Trade Unions.3 The 
third scheme is that called Guild Socialism.4 It accepts 
much of the Syndicalist machinery as regards the contrdi 
of industry, but in conformity with the cla s sical Socialist 

is through an organization of labour which, by a justor system- 
of remuneration, will remove the temptation to set men and wmnen 
to work that can be performed by machinery. 

• Cf. Kropotkin’s Fields, Faciories, and Workshops. 

> Exponents of these views argue that there is a distiaction 
between these two names and movements. But if there is, it is 
extraordinarily fine ; and the main position, certainly, is common 
to both. 

5 The chief representatives of the Syndicalist view are, in France, 
such writers as Pataud, Pouget, and Lagardelle ; in this country 
the pamphlets of the Syndicalist League, and of toe advanced wing 
of toe South. Walea Hineia’ Federation. 4 Or National Goilda. 
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doctrine it maintains not only that the ownership of the 
means of production should be in the hands of the State, 
but also that the State should be associated with, though 
not predominant over, the Trade Unions in -the manage- 
ment of industry. The Trade Union manages an industry 
with some direct reference to the welfare of the whole of 
society. Further, Guild Socialists recognize that there 
are other common interests than the industrial ; so that 
Parliament, or some similar organ of political life, holds 
an essential place in their economy.* There is, finally, a 
school which holds that while the policy of the Guild 
Socialists is the only immediately practicable policy, the 
ultimate aim of reform should be to replace the great 
national guilds by local guilds — ^apparently an attempt 
to reach the ideal of the small production unit by means 
of the national guild.* 

§ 4. EXAMINATION OF TENDENCIES. 

We need not here attempt any close discussion of each 
of these four forms ; but it may be convenient if we 
consider the main tendency indicated by them, and 
especially by the second and third. We select these two 
not because they are intrinsically more interesting, but 
because they are making much more rapid headway and 
exercising a greater influence on industrial organization 
in this country than the others we have mentioned. The 
reason has already been given. It is because they assume 
the continuance of large-scale production : and either 
because the change to small-scale production is too great 
for our ordinary imagination, or because we are unwilling 
to accept the reduction in material goods, and in our 
standards of comfort which such a change would necessarily 
involve, that assumption is common to most of our writers 
(m industrial reform. 

Further, we are not concerned with questions of practica- 

• Typical writers are Sfe, A. R. Or^e (editmr of the New Am), 
aad Mr. G. D. H. Cede. 

* Cf. for tiiis doctrine, Mr. A. J. Penty’a OU WorUe for New. 
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bility. In the last resort, the practicability of this new 
industrial order depends partly on whether a democratic 
industry could produce the trained skill to fulfil the diffi- 
cult functkm of the employer — ^there is no reason to 
sn[^>ose that it could not — and partly on whether or not 
there b a high enough level of discipline and loyalty among 
the workers to ensure thdr acceptance of the decisions 
of their own elected manageis — a point on which trade 
union experience b not altogether reassuring. The cash- 
nexus b not perhaps an organic filament of the most 
enduring and ennobling kind, but it b a powerful restraining 
influ«ice. And if the industrial situation were so trans- 
formed that the employer and employ^ changed places 
with regard to the control of thb factor, it b easy to see 
th'at a most severe demand would be made on the public 
spirit and devotion of the worker. Human nature has 
a fortunate way of rising to the exigencies of a new situa- 
tion ; and we need not conclude that thb ideal b in any 
way remote. But it implies a very high degree of industrial 
patriotbm. 

On the main — that b, the ethical — tissue it b dear that 
these proposals assert a principle the n'^lect of which 
was the great failure of the nineteenth century, and b 
stiU the source of nearly all our avoidable social misery. 
That principle b simply that industrial prosperity b not 
to bd' measured solely in terms of material wealth; or, in 
other words, that industry must be regulated by reference 
to supra-economic ends. Its profit and loss account 
must show human as well as material values ; and that 
industry b neither prosperous nor healthy which diows 
a great output of material goods at the cost of a great 
deterioration of the health, the character and the human 
capacity of the worker. This principle of course, when 
we put it down in black and white, appears the baldest of 
truisms. But it b the sort of truism which the leaders 
of the industrial world contrive effectually to forget ; and 
how recent are our beginnings of the practical enforcing 
it b proved by the tremendous strugg^ thi^ always 
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ensues on every fresh extension of the Trades* Boards 
Act. It is neither unnatural nor wholly discreditable 
that it should be so. Industry had a long and severe 
fight to secure its freedom from all kinds of artificial 
restrictions and outworn limitations. And manufacturers 
are legitimately anxious that their present high standard 
of efficiency, which seems to them to be the result of the 
removal of these restrictions, should be maintained. They 
are inclined, therefore, to look rather narrowly at any 
suggestion of the encroachment into the domain of industry 
of considerations which will inevitably affect seriously 
the straightforward working of the industrial machine.* 
Nevertheless, the acceptance of the principle, and its 
application to economic life, b the chief corner-stone of 
all social health and progress. 

But it is important to note that if the acceptance of this 
principle is fatal to the soulless dominion of the worst 
forms of capitalist control, it is equally fatal to the extreme 
S3mdicalist view. The demand for a revision of industrial 
values leads to the demand for autonomous industries. 
And this, as we have seen, is sometimes taken to mean 
the abolition of all forms of political organizatioa except 
the Parliament elected on an industrial franchise. A 
man’s title to citizenship, and his sole mode of its expression, 
are through his mem^rship of a trade guild. But this 
subtle transition destro3rs the whole moral basis of the 
reformist claim. It is merely to repeat the error of the 

* It is one oi the consequences of the unity of economic organ- 
ization over the whole world that no one country can easily go 
very far in advance oi other countries in the way of subordinating 
econ(»nic to ethical values. Such a subordination generally means 
a rise in the cost of production, which attracts competition from 
loreign industries, and may lead to the dislocation of industry 
in the ethically more advanced community. Of course the propn 
attitude in the face of this situation is to find methods of meeting 
it, and not tp let things be as they are. The possibUities in this 
fi(3d which axe opened out by the intematioiul oeganiatioM 
ndiich are at present beir^ advocated for political tsasoos, have 
ec a roely yet attracted adequate attentkm. 
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existing order — the assumption of the primacy of indus- 
trial values. One may rightly demand that a man’s work 
should be an instrument of citizenship : but it should not 
be the only instrument. It is right to desire that industry 
should be so organized that it may become a field of moral 
development : but that is not the same thing as to dedre 
that the whole of human life should be based upon and 
arranged around the values realizable in industry. 

Here, perhaps, we come in sight of the fundamental 
issue raised in various degrees by these different proposals. 
All of them are inclined to express their differences from 
orthodox Socialism as a difference in the regard that they 
have for the respective interests of producers and con- 
sumers in industry. State Socialism, though its strongest 
motive was to protect the worker from the pressure of 
imregulated competition, was nevertheless based on a 
belief in the priority of the consumer’s interest ; and the 
amazing success of its propaganda in the hands of such 
accomplished writers as Mr. and Mrs. Webb was primarily 
due to the promise- which it held out that industry should 
become a more efficient servant of social needs and 
purposes. But here we are confronted with a claim, on 
the part of the Syndicalists at least, that the interest of 
the producer is all-important : and we must be clear as 
to the issue which this raises in the organization of 
social life. 

No competent observer at this time of day is likely 
to dispute the gravity of the producer’s interest in his 
industry, or to believe that the existing order makes 
adequate recognition of it. But have we any right to 
go farther and to maintain. that his interest is supreme? 
Or, to translate this question into more concrete terms, 
can we properly demand that the sole criterion of the 
organization of an industry shall be its return, in physical 
and spiritual well-being, to those engaged in it ? This 
principle involves one corollary which is decisive against 
it. All producers are more than producers. They are 
also, and inevitably, members of that wider society whpse 

13 
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enterprise is not only to provide material necessities 
but to make room for all the interests of hmnan Ufe. If 
therefore we regard industry as the concern only of the 
producers, we divorce the interests realizable in industry 
from their setting in the S 3 rstem of human life as a whole. 
And that, in effect, means that we re^^ard industry and the 
values attainable therein, not only as supremely the 
concern of those engaged in it, but as their supreme 
concern. We isolate a part of life, and treat it as though 
it were the whole. 

It is clear, therefore, and as we have pointed out, it is 
the implication of certain of the more consistent reformist 
programmes themselves, that the ethical values which 
we hope to win from industry must be sought in relation 
to all the values of social life, and every industry be 
r^;arded as an instrument of social purposes which are 
shared by others than those who carry it on. Any other 
interpretation is a misunderstanding of the just demand 
for the civilization of industry. That demand does not 
mean that his industry should become the producer's 
fundamental interest. It means that his industry should 
be, not something alien to the main endeavour of his 
life, but, in its own degree, an avenue of personal and 
social welfare. In other words, it requires the transition 
in a whole society, from the narrower point of view of 
economics to the wider point of view of living citizenship. 
And from this point of view, industry shoiild be judged, 
not merely by the values directly realizable in it, but as a 
function of a citizenship which is in all its forms and 
activities a realization of values. An industry which 
produces material, wealth at the cost of the destruction of 
human capacity stands condenmed. But, on the other 
hand, we may be prepared and content to find that the 
main service to human development of at least some 
forms of industry under present conditions is le4s in 
the experiences whidi it itself offers than in the pro- 
vision of the means and of the conditions of other 
forms of individual and social self-expression. 
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The point involved in this argumoit may appear to 
be purely academic. But it is more than that. For 
evidently our line of approach to the practical proUem 
of industrial reconstruction will be determined by the 
theory which we adopt. If we accept the former contention 
— the right of the producer to first if not sole consideration 
in all matters that concern his industry — ^the ideal at which 
we should aim can be nothing but the restoration of small 
industries, and the destruction of the whole system of 
large-scale production. No other system of industry 
promises the attainment of so much human value, so mudi 
variety of activity and direct responsibility, as this. Under 
any large-scale system. Syndicalist or any other, there 
would still necessarily be minute subdivision of tasks, 
and much purely mechanical and routine work. It can 
hardly be questioned that the maximum of human value 
in industry can be achieved only in the small arts and 
crafts. 

If, on the other hand, we accept the second point of 
view, we give ourselves the right to raise important pre- 
liminary questions before we adopt any spedal form of 
industrial organization. We view industry as one activity 
of citizenship, one way in which a man gains personality 
and moral development. Hence as an alternative to 
the organization of industry with no other aim than 
the attainment in it of the greatest sum of values, we 
may properly consider what organization promises the 
maximum of values throughout the whole social order. 

In this case our practical aim might well be, not to 
revert to a small-scale and less productive industrial 
system, but, consistently with our central purpose of 
realizing human values, to raise production to such a 
level that the necessities of industry would lie more lightly 
on the whole co mmuni ty, and even those vdiose industrial 
lives were monotonous and uninspiring could have far 
greater leisure and ampler resources for the enjoyment 
of extra-industrial pursuits. This, of course, in i>o sense 
precludes the genuine effort to get ffur more ethical value 
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out of industry itself than we have ever got hitherto ; 
and so far from prejudicing the positive case for Guild 
Socialism or for any other scheme of reform, it is the 
principle on which, in the last resort, these systems are 
based. 

As a matter of fact, it does not exclude the view that 
the true direction of progress is towards a system of small 
industries. It merely insists that the case for such a 
^tem, or for any other, must be argued, not simply from 
the standpoint of the producer, but from that of society 
as a whole, and that industry must not be considered 
apart from its place in the general pattern of social 
activities. It is perfectly open to any one to argue 
that from this concrete point of view — ^i.e. from the 
point of view of the health of all human and social 
activities — small industries are desirable. He does not 
inove his case simply by pointing out that such a 
s}rstem gives the individual more interesting and more 
personal work — though, by doing so, he adduces a very 
strong argument. He has to show that the gain in this 
direction outweighs the possible loss in others. 

§5. THE POSSIBILITIES OF LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY. 

It is evident from what has been said in the preceding 
section that in this country, at any rate, the predominant 
tendency is all in the direction of maintaining large-scale 
industry. Not, indeed, that the revival of the arts and 
crafts is of no importance. It will certainly affect some 
industries ; and even along with the increasing applica- 
tion of machinery to agriculture, it may well become a 
feature of rural life. But on the whole, tmder the 
influence, either consciously or unconsciously, of some such 
scheme of values as we have set forth, the reformist 
movement has chosen the way of great industries. It is 
therefore relevant to our present purpose to inquire in 
more detail what values have been, and may increasingly 
be, realized in such a system. These may be con- 
veniently summarized under five heads. 
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z. While it is true, as we have seen, that in large-scale 
industry there is little room for the development of the 
varied skill of the old craftsman, yet, on the other hand, 
there are possibilities of more intensive skill. The minding 
of machinery often, though by no means alwa}rs, ea.lls 
for very, high qualities of hand and brain ; and it is prob- 
able that the demand for highly skilled work has increased 
even more rapidly than the demand for work of a relatively 
low grade. Large-scale production has not drawn a 
sharper line between skilled and unskilled workers, but 
it has specialized skill in certain directions, and therefore 
made the transition from one occupation to another more 
difficult to workers who did not begin their industrial lives 
with a sufficiently high level of general training. A large 
number of unskilled workers is symptomatic of the hostility 
of industry to the development of personality. But, on 
the other hand, we must not forget that the ffigher ranks 
enjoy opportunities at least as fine and possibly more 
widely spread than at any time in history. 

2. Again, the vast stream of wealth which results from 
our industrial system is, and can increasingly be, the 
source of certain conditions which at least alleviate, and 
may in the end compensate for, much of the monotony 
that is characteristic of industry itself. First of all, it 
greatly expands the range of most men’s experience. 
The world of books, of buildings, of pictures, of facilities 
for travel and for other forms of human enjoyment and 
education is immensely greater than it ever was, and avail- 
able for a far larger mass of the population. Unfortunately, 
we must discount this very heavily by reason of the fact 
that the ability to use these resources has not increased 
so rapidly as the resources themselves : and the major 
part of the responsibility for this defect must be attributed 
to industry. It is because industry is so heart-breakingly 
monotonous that many are ready to seek relaxation in 
cheap and easy forms of excitement rather than in the 
effort to gain real satisfactions. Even so, it is still probably 
true that the average working-man has a wider range 
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of life than his &ther had. If he is neither a better nor 
a more accomj^shed man, he has at least the chance of 
being so. And if the education of the future accomplishes 
in any degree the great task that lies before it, the wealth 
of human enjoyment that will be opened, simply because 
of the great productiveness of industry, will be enormous. 

3. Further, industry does and can permit a much more 
generous period of leisure for the employment of these 
resources. We have already noted that the wealth of 
a civilized community is now great enough to release a 
large proportion of its members from industrial work ; 
and that proportion is steadily rising. And for those 
who are still actively engaged in industry, there is the 
reasonable assurance of much shorter hours of work. 
There is now annually produced in this country such a 
volume of goods and services that on a fairly equal dis- 
tribution it would suffice to keep every family in comfort, 
if not in luxury.' If, then, we were content to call a 
halt at the standard of comfort which we have now reached, 
or are within measurable distance of reaching, possibilities 
of decreased working hours open up at once. What would 
happen would be an attempt to improve our methods of 
distribution, and at the same time to apply all mechanical 
inventions and improvements in production, not to in- 
creasing our wealth, but to diminishing the amount of 
work that the hiiman factor has to do, and so providing 
him with greater leisure for the enjoyment of his wealth.* 

It is important for us to remember in these days of urgent 
social movements that every reform in the conditions of 
life is costly. It means either that the better conditions 

• Measured in money — a deceptive measure— the income of 
each household of five would be somewhere about ;^230 per annum 
in pre-war times (cf. Smart, Distribution of Income). 

* It is in this connexion that the solution -of the problem of 
rsstiiction of output becomes at once urgent and possible. Jnstifi- 
able in view of the conditions that lead to the exploitation of the 
srarimr, Oie doctrine under other conditions can only mean treason 
to the cause of p rogress and demoralization of the individual worker. 
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are accompanied by a lowering of our standard in some 
other way, or that somehow a compensating increase 
in production must take place. If we establish a Health 
Insurance G>mmission to look after the health of the 
workers, we withdraw a very large number of men and 
women from productive work, and assign another duty to 
them. To the extent to which they would have contributed 
to the total of the goods -and services at the disposal of 
the community, the community is the poorer ; and 
either every one’s share is a little smaller, or else those 
who are engaged in production have to make good the loss. 
Or to take another instance, the raising of the school age 
involves a certain economic loss. To keep children at 
school for a year or two longer than at present means, not 
only the withdrawal from the community’s resources 
of the considerable product of these children, during 
the years which are at present spent in industry, but also 
of the additional num^r of teachers and officers which 
this reform calls into being. It is true that this may prove 
to be a good investment later on. The extra years of 
school-training may so increase the capacity of the child 
that he becomes a far more productive worker than he 
would otherwise be. But at the moment the first effect 
is a diminution of production, and therefore of con- 
sumption. The transaction is essentially an investment 
of social capital. If I save now and invest in a productive 
enterprise what I might otherwise consume, I am sub- 
mitting to a present diminution in life in the expectation 
of a future enlargement. But the one condition xmder 
which this is possible is that I should have a balahce of 
income over absolutely necessary expenditure. If my 
income jxist meets what I must expend to keep mysdf 
in efficient Ufe, it is of no use to offer me the most attractive 
investments. They may promise the most abxmdant future 
return ; but if I have no balance to invest, the prospect 
of the future return wiU not enable me to take advantage 
of it. So with society. Unless its total income is more 
than sufiGicient to keep it at its existing level of eSbdmcy, 
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it can make no advance in social conditions. It has no 
surplus with which to meet the cost of its reforms, even 
although these reforms promise to pay for themselves 
ten times over in the course of a few years. 

The suggestion is this. We cannot improve our social 
conditions without spending something on the improve- 
ment. To get the capital, we have to consume less than 
we produce ; so that we have either to diminish our standard 
of comfort, or, if we maintain it, to increase our production. 
As the former condition is notoriously difficult to secure 
(except under such overwhelming pressure as the burden 
of a great war), the normal method of finding our social 
capital will be to keep our consumption very much as it 
is,* and to maintain or increase our production, so as to 
have available a fund for investment in social betterment. 
This investment need not take the form of making new 
public services. One of its most obvious and urgent 
applications is just the reduction of hours of labour. Nor 
need the increasing of production mean harder work on 
the part of individuals. It can be far better accomplished 
by the increasing use of science and invention in industry, 
the more skilful use of the productive powers that Nature 
puts into the hands of man.* And the hopeful thing is 

* This, of course, does not mean that we should maintain the 
existing rate of consumption among all classes. The poor might 
advantageously consume a great deal more and the rich a great 
deal less. This we should have to effect by an improvement in 
distribution. But the total consumption might remain much as 
at present. 

* Reference might be made to the extraordinarily interesting 
results recorded by the committees which have recently been 
investigating the effects of fatigue and of hours of labour upon 
output. The general conclusion to which they point is that, quite 
apart from the vexed question of '* scientiftc methods,** the output 
over any length of time may be greatly increased by reduction 
of all forms of overtime and by the introduction of short periods 
Ksi rest, especially for women, in the ordinary workaday (see the 
Reports of the Government Committees on the Health of Munition 
Workers, on Industrial Fatigue by phyriological investtgators ; 
and of the Sub-committee on the Economic Aspects of Fatigue 
mffOinUd by the Economic Section of the British Assodatkm). 
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that these reforms have a cumulative effect. A man who 
has begun to save can rapidly increase his rate of saving 
by saving the interest on his capital as well as his capital : 
and so can the community. Every improvement of 
social conditions in time makes further improvements 
possible. Thus, e.g., the raising of the school age, apart 
altogether from ethical considerations of which we shall 
speak later, would be a sound business proposition. It 
would certainly result in a greater adaptability and in 
an improvement of general technical skill. But evidently 
this whole scheme of social progress depends on our ability 
to maintain the large supply of goods and services which 
we require to meet the ortoary wants of the community ; 
and this, in turn, depends on the existence of large-sc^e 
industry, and the will to make the best possible use of it. 

4. Again, industry contributes in some degree to the 
elimination of the hardships which it imposes. The 
heaviest and most monotonous tasks are precisely those 
which are most likely to be taken over by machinery. 
The fact that machinery can do these things better and 
more cheaply than man compels its ruthless introduction 
into industry, and involves unquestionably great hardships 
on the workers whom it displaces. But the process does 
not stop ; for man, in endurance and accuracy in routine 
tasks, is no match for a machine. On the long view, 
however, this is not wholly a regrettable thing. For it 
means that the sheer logic of industry is driving men out 
of the work which is least worthy of them, into duties 
where the machine cannot compete with them. Wherever 
work is purely mechanical, there man is in process of 
expropriation. But wherever work calls for initiative, 
for invention, for variable adjustment of means to ends, 
there man has the monopoly of labour power. And what 
is inevitably taking place is that a greater proportion of 
men have to find their industrial salvation in these essen- 
tially human tasks. Every rise in the standard of living 
of the working-classes inevitably hastens the process. 
Whenever labour stands for and obtains a higher rate of 
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wages, it offers an additional incentive to the employer 
to replace labour by machinery. Hence <the ultimate 
effect of all mechanical improvements is really to compel 
man to abandon work which deadens him, and force him 
to train himself for work that is more worthy of human 
powers. One looks forward to the time when the severe 
competition that presently exists among unskilled workers, 
say at the docks, will be transferred to the higher indtistrial 
ranks, and to the professions.* Undoubtedly one of the 
main obstructions to progress here is the want of organiza- 
tion among the lower ranks, and particularly among women, 
in industry. So long as it pays the employer better to 
employ cheap labour than to improve his machinery and 
his methods, machinery and methods, and with them the 
position of the worker, will remain unimproved. This 
raises the question of the future of trade unionism, which 
lies beyond our scope. But what we have to note is that 
industry itself here supplies the stimulus to the creation 
of auxiliary institutions which will react on its character 
as a true organ of the general will. And this brings us 
to our last point. 

5. Directly in connexion with industry, and forecasting 
the kind of development in which Guild Socialists put 
their hope for its future humanization, there has opened 
up a new range of exp)erience to a great number of working 
men in their trade imion world. The very risks to which 
competitive industry exposes men have compelled them 
to build up organizations of their own, in the form of 
unions and friendly societies, and in these they have 
a social experience of the most rich and varied kind. 
Quite apart from the fact that the administration of the 
unions gives to some men careers that require the very 
highest qualities of mind and will, the or<^ary unionist 
wins a sense of social solidarity and public responsiWlity. 

I On this topic and on the whole subject of the jkospects of 
large-^Kale industrial devdopment, see Prof. Smart’s Second Thougkk 
of on Etonomiti. a notable work by a great economist on the ethical 
^uea of industry. 
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We can hardly over-estimate the value of trade unions 
as the experimeoting groimd of democratic institutions. 
In their constitution and working they have anticipated 
nearly all the methods that have been applied to the 
government of a democratic State ; * and imperfect as 
the organization still is, the unions are still the most 
democratic of institutions. In the difficulties with which 
they find themselves faced in the matter of internal govern- 
ment, there is a precise analogy to the difficultly of a 
democratic State.* And the fact that all these problems 
arise in an institution which b based upon a strong sense 
of community of economic interyt brings them forcibly 
home to the individual members, and maky them a 
powerful instrument of moral discipline. 

{ 6. CONCLUSION. 

These, then, are the various valuy for personal and 
social life that can be rylized in industry. And, to revert 
to our previous discussion, we may reasoiuibly believe 
that it b no unwisdom to seek to heighten and enhance 
these valuy to the completyt possible degree, and to 
look for the finer valuy and noblyt experiency of life 
to other activitiy and institutions. Everywhere, it b 
clear, economic valuy must be subordinate to ethical ; 
and it b more a matter for gratitude than for regret that 
the ethical failure of industry in the dbtribution of wealth 
and of ryponsibUity has been, and is likely in the immedi- 
ate future to be in an even gryter degree, the source of 
profound unryt. Perhaps it will be argued that the policy 
of getting what we yn out of industry, and looking — to 
put it crudely — for compensation elsewhere b really a 
surrender of principle. And if it is, it b a surrender that 
corny uncommonly badly from the professional classy, 

> Cf. Industrial Dtmoeraey, S. and B. Webb, chap. i. 

» For a brief statement of these cf. Ti* Round Tabk, June 1916, 
p. 463. The wh<de article on " Industrial Policy after the War " 
is extremely illuminating, and relevant to our discussion. 
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who, if any one can, get the finest personal experience 
out of their industry. " You believe,” we may be told, 
“ in treating every one as an end, and not as a means. 
And yet, as against an ndeal which, at ,the cost of vastly 
reduced wealth for every one, gives every one a tolerable 
chance of interesting and elevating work, you set up 
an ideal of considerably greater wealth for every one, and 
of a very fine life for many, at the cost of condemning 
some to spend a certain part of their time in dull and 
monotonous toil. However small you hope to make 
your labouring class, and however short you hope to make 
their working day, however much you hope to improve 
their conditions of work and their capacity for other 
pursuits and enjoyments, is it not still true that they 
exist in order to give you, whose livelihood is not drudgery 
but life, a better and more human life than you would 
otherwise have ? ” 

In principle we have already replied to this contention. 
It attempts to estimate a social system by striking a 
balance between the individual satisfactions possible 
therein, and ignores the element of partnership in a great 
social enterprise. No system whose end is real community 
of experience or attainment can be measured thus, and 
we need only apply the criterion to such an institution 
as the family to realize how impossibly narrow it is. But 
even if we do not avail ourselves of this appeal, and accept 
the atomist assumption of our critic, the answer is still 
plain enough. The criticism would require us to reject 
any industrial system which was inconsistent with the 
principle that no one might properly exercise any industrial 
function which rested ujxtn and was made possible by the 
imposition of less elevating duties on others. In effect 
we should have to abandon the whole principle of division 
of labour, and return to a primitive economy. But if 
we did, would any single individual be the gainer ? It is 
more than doubtful whether even the least fortunate in 
our present community would not lose by the change. 
There would be more equality, though still not a complete 
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measure of that. There would be no subordination, at 
least in principle. But equally there would be little co- 
operation, and little attempt to realize the best in the 
individual's life. Inequality of function may app>ear at 
first look to be contrary to the requirements of social 
justice. But that is only so if we think of justice apart 
from its embodiment in a social order. We are bound to 
accept the test imposed upon us — Kant’s maxim — that 
we should regard humanity alwa)rs as an end, never merely 
as a means. But if it is true — as it has been the whole 
thesis of this book to prove — that humanity is a social 
creation, and that the individual comes to himself in 
association with institutions which are instruments of 
the enlargement of his mind and will, then it is not incom- 
patible with this principle that he may find his best life 
in the service of purposes which are more fully or more 
consciously embodied in institutions or in persons other 
than himself. 

We believe, then, that in the institution of industry 
itself there is nothing hostile to the attainment of the 
higher values of human life. The hostility appears only 
when, under the influence of false ideals, whether of 
individual profit or national efficiency, we allow it to 
be controlled by purely economic forces. Our business 
therefore is resolutely and at every stage to control, by 
reference to ethical standards, both the organization of 
industry itself and the relation of industry to the wider 
life of the community. If we are earnest enough about 
that — and we need not imagine that the task is easy — 
we may hope to find in industry, not indeed the only 
way of life, but at anv rate a way of realizing certain 
values which have a not ignoble place in the S3«tem of 
man’s ideal. 
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EDUCATION 

{ t. EDUCATION AS A NECESSITY OF SOCIAL UFE, 

Most of our discussions of education assume its institu- 
tional status ; and yet we are apt sometimes to overlook 
the significance of that status. We concern ourselves 
with matters of machinery — areas, authorities, buildings, 
and curricula— all the equipment of a highly organized 
institution. But we seldom ask the centi^ question 
which should govern our discussion of all these important 
but secondary problems: What is the purpose which 
Society intends, or ought to intend, to achieve in this 
institution; and what is its relation to other ends of 
communal life ? After all, we cannot properly devise the 
instruments until we know the functions which we mean 
them to fulfil. Evidently the provision which we shall 
make for education depends wholly on the importance 
which we assign to the educational purpose in the general 
scheme of social concerns. So that, while our survey 
of the make-up of Society and of the mind and will ex- 
pressed therein does not engage us in matters of educa- 
ticmal establishment or of method, we must raise the 
prior question of the place of the educational institution 
in the equipment of the community, and of its part in 
the consolidation and enlargement of social and posonal 
will 

The clasrihcation of institutions which we hftve adopted 
» not i^d. Institutions which may primarily be viewed 
•8 e xi st i ng for the sake of the maintenance and continnance 
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of life reveal tliemselves as contiitrating to its dignity 
and enhancements. The institution of education is pre- 
eminently an example of this land of transition. It is. 
initially, a simple necessity of life ; it becomes an end of 
life itself. If we understand the spring of this extension 
of purpose, we may understand what the significance of 
education is and what it may become. 

First, then, education is a necessity of life, in the sense 
that some kind of education is a condition of the main- 
tenance of the barest physical subsistence. Man's sur- 
vival is due, not to his bo^y prowess, but to his unique 
capacity for learning by experience. His higher quality 
of intelligence first enabled him to outwit the assaulting 
forces of Nature and the stronger animals, and finally 
gave him a definite mastery over them. Progress was 
possible in the dim eras of prehistoric time because one 
generation could instruct another in the lore it had won 
through struggle and suffering. Each decisive gain could 
be recorded and secured because men were able to teach 
and to learn. And this is not less true now, when the 
requirements even of physical life have grown far beyond 
mere subsistence. Civilization depends, on its matoial 
side, on an increasing application of man's intelligence 
to the task of finding provision for his needs. His numbers 
increase ; his demands increase far more rapidly still. 
And Nature’s provision is not inexhaustible, unless man 
constantly seeks out the hidden sources of supply, and 
discovers more economical methods of using them. The 
conservation of our present level of life, and still more the 
elevation of it which is possible and desirable, require 
from us nothing so much as a more arduous and sustained 
preparation for the work of imderstanding and employing 
the powers of Nature and of man. Not only must we find 
new and finer methods of scientific research: we must 
find more enlig htened and humane wa}^ of using the fruits 
of our discovery. If the main motive or result of our 
investigation is the production of more terrible engines 
of destruction, we are as certainly working the downfall 
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of civilization as if we wholly neglected the cultivation 
of the mind on which it depends. Education in natural 
science alone will not save the world, though the world 
will not be saved without it. It must be preceded and 
surrounded by education in the things of the mind, a 
searching out of those riches which neither corrupt nor 
divide men, and to the service of which they may devote the 
resources bestowed upon them by the labours of science. 

And not merely are the provision and use of the material 
necessities of life dependent on education, but equally 
so are those immaterial conditions without which no 
civilized life can be maintained. Civilization and common 
progress in the arts of life are possible only in communities 
which are both ordered and free ; and no community 
can have that quality unless there is a widespread appre- 
ciation of the ends and methods of government and social 
life. We cannot work with the small scale of freedom 
that marked the culture cities of ancient and mediaeval 
Europe. For good or evil, we are irrevocably committed 
to a freedom which is, in principle, universal ; and such 
a freedom is far more difficult to maintain than the old. 
It is still, as we shall see, insecure : and the only warrant 
of its security is that men should learn the ends for which 
their freedom should be used. We can put the matter 
in the simplest way if we think, not of the ends for which 
freedom exists, but merely of the instrument of freedom. 
That instrument is government ; and democratic govern- 
ment at least demands an educated people. For govern- 
ment of any sort requires authority ; and authority 
attaches to a decision or decree only when it has some 
definite authentic will behind it. Plainly it is easier to 
secure singleness of aim and action with few rulers than 
with many. Hence a democratic community is sometimes 
apt to be hesitating in counsel or a prey to the danger 
of inner dissension. Its safety in such a condition lies 
only in an educated community. Men may be reluctant 
to be persuaded of a truth ; but it is the only thing of 
wbkb, in the long run, they will be persuaded, or on which 
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they will agree. Unanimity, thq-efore— or that measure 
of harmony of mind and will which makes possible effective 
common action — depends upon the wide diffusion of a 
sense of truth and of the candour which will abide' by the 
truth. It is a product of education, and of nothing else. 
Democracy will stand or faU, will become more of a living 
reality or more of a formal sham, by its success or ^ure 
in the training of educated citizens. 

f2. EDUCATION AS AN END IN SOCIETY. 

Both on the material and moral sides, then, education 
is a plain enough necessity. But if it is true that even 
industry is often, and increasingly may become, more 
than a simple means to life, but a vehicle of the good life, 
it is far more true of education. Education is the citizen’s 
passport to a useful share in the work of the community, 
and to an intelligent part in its direction ; but it is equally 
his passport to those extra-political activities which are 
the crown of free citizen life. The enjoyment of all the 
finer creations of the human spirit is the prerogative of 
the educated mind. No other can enter the kingdom of 
art or of literature ; to no other do the worlds of morality 
and religion reveal their full splendour. It is true that 
none of these things, least of all morality and religion, 
are merely matters of education : but education is a 
condition of the attainment of the best in them. Hence 
as thefee things are the true ends of life, education — ^the 
gateway to ^1 of them — is in some degree the supreme 
condition of man’s achievement of a life worthy of his 
powers. Without it, he must live on the lower plains, 
unmoved by the vision of the heights which are set for 
his ascending. His life, no doubt, would be a simpler 
thing, stirred by fewer of the impulses and ardours which 
are the source of his discontent. But the peace would 
be bought at the cost of ignorance of his own being and 
the surrender of all that sets him high in the scale of 
created things. 


14 
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From this point of view, education is not simply one 
among many enterprises of man, but a main condition 
of all the others ; and its provision, to that extent, a 
supreme concern of his common effort. Through it. man 
gains, not only subsistence in the world and a stable free- 
dom in his association with others, but that harder thing, 
possession of himself. The end of citizenship, and of all 
the institutions which it creates, is the development of 
individuality. And if, as we have said, education is a 
first condition of the understanding of those ideals and 
achievments by devotion to which personality is won, 
its endowment must be a first and abiding care of citizen- 
ship. Or we may put the sj^e point from another angle. 
Real commtmity is community of free persons : so that 
any community which claims the character of freedom 
must offer to all its members the condition of freedom 
and personality. Associations of men and women wlm 
have not yet entered into full possession of themselves 
are, of course, the normal forms of political grouping to- 
day; but they are not the associations which man can 
and will achieve, or in which he can most fully realize the 
values for which he cares. The bond of these associations 
is far from being mere force. They are chosen and willed 
so far as the purposes embodied in them are consciously 
present to the minds of their members ; and they call 
forth fine loyalty and service in so far as the ends they 
represent are ends which their citizens have learned to 
impose on themselves in that stage of freedom which they 
have attained. But the freedom is nowhere yet complete ; 
nor the life of these communities that uncompell^ but 
unyielding loyalty of men who understand the high aims 
of their mutual service. No community which hopes 
lor life may cease to set before itself such an ideal as 
For the ties oi unoitkal custom and convenUon on whiidi. 
in part, it relies now, it must seek to substitute a conscious 
wiUing of common purposes, and the habit 

whidt is the outcome of such will. And for this approadk 
to lullneas of being its instrument is educatioii. One t w t. 
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perluifM the test, of a community's faith in its own devehip- 
ment to a higher and freer life is the place which it 
assigns in the order of its purposes to the nlucation of 
its members. 

{ 3. THE STATE AND EDUCATION. 

The State, through its organization of central and local 
government, we may assume to be the instrument through 
which Society makes effective certain of its broadest and 
most general purposes. These considerations which we 
have set forth lead us easily to a definition of the attitttde 
of the State to education. Evidently in a matter so vital 
to the very existence of Society, and no less vital to its 
spiritual health, the State must lay upon itself the duty 
of providing the means for an adequate establishment. 
It must ensure that every one of its future citizens has the 
opportunity of acquiring at least that degree of education 
which will make him, not only capable of useful member* 
ship of the community, hut aware of his own possibilities 
as a spiritual being. And it must see that no child is 
depriv^ of this opportunity through parental poverty 
or lack of foresight. In other words, it must provide a 
free and compulsory system of education which will 
bring the young citizen to the point at which he is capable 
of making an intelligent decision as to the way of life 
he will pursue.* 

' It is not necessary for our purpose here to discuss the point at 
which this capacity for intelligent choice mny be said to be attained. 
It seems to agreed that we cannot place it earlier than at sixteen 
years of age. The point that ought to be made clear is that com- 
pulsory education cannot safely stop before this point. If we 
choose to argue the matter on the lowest ground of expediency, 
the case is perfectly simple and clear. By far the most imperative 
need of the community is that its mcmbm should be used to the 
fullest possible extent in tks work for which they art fitted. It is 
imposaible for a boy to teU with any certainty what bis " bent " 
is until he has tom " idea of the many ways of life that are open 
to and the and satisfactions of each. It is. them- 

to tho advantags of tbs commmiity to kssp Its hnm a a 
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This, in principle, is the admitted case for compulsory 
elementary education ; and the two corollaries which 
most directly follow from it are widely enough recognized 
to be the motives of the advances which are in rapid 
progress. These corollaries are first that education of 
this general type should be far more prolonged than at 
present. And in the second place, this education must 
be neither a purely intellectual discipline nor. on the other 
hand, vocational or technical in character. Its aim 
must be to make a child at home in the worlds of Nature 
and of man. to train his will and feeling as well as his 
intelligence, to give him some appreciation of the values 
of life, and to train him in the endurance that is necessary 
for their pursuit. 

For this end there is nothing gravely wrong with the 


resources as mobile as possible — i.c. not prematurely to specialize 
them, as is done when we take a boy Irom school at twelve or 
thirteen and allow him to enter whatever occupation chance or 
necessity may dictate. Evidently the only way to raise the quality 
of the higher public services is to keep the area of recruitment 
large enough to assure real competition for entrance to these ser- 
vices ; and this, of course, involves a far higher level of general 
education before the decision to enter one or other trade or 
profession has to be taken. 

This education up to the age of sixteen or so is called in the 
sequel elementary/* or ** general.’* or *' preliminary ’* education. 
It is not meant to imply that the education throughout the whole 
period should be of the type which we now call *' elementary'* — 
ie. up to the age of twelve. It must include work (and schools) 
which we name " secondary/* or ** intermediate/* or *' higher 
grade.** Viliat is meant is that the aim should be to give to all 
children a general or cultural education. The same main purpose 
^ould be kept in view (or ail : the development of their capacity 
for an intelligent and varied contact with the world. There is 
no suggestion that this education should exclude pursuits like 
manual training of various kinds which will be useful to a boy 
later cm when he goes to his trade. Such pursuits can be reid 
imtxummU of culture, and a training in the creation and appre- 
daUoa ot ddicate and beautiful workmanship. The point is that 
they should be taught because of their cultural value, and with 
that aim in view, not simpiy because they win be uaeliil tatsr« 
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main tradition of English education, whatever improve- 
ments in detail may be forthcoming. Since our aim should 
be the generous cultivation of the human spirit, our 
instruments must always be the basic subjects of humane 
study. Acquaintance with the world in which man lives, 
with the intellectual methods which have given him 
dominion over it, and with his achievements in civilization, 
literature, and art — that is the scheme of all liberal study. 
These are enough. And however the teacher may choose 
to instruct in these things, his purpose must always be 
to give his pupils a fresh and living contact with them, 
and to train him to appreciate them for himself. It 
would hardly be worth while insisting on this principle 
were it not that the issue is constantly in danger of being 
obscured by those who wish to direct education to some 
special end. The schools of the country are frequently 
admonished that thej' fail in their duty if they do not 
produce capable commercial men, or experts in foreign 
languages, or scientists, or engineers. And it is quite 
true that if the schools failed to produce students who 
were capable of entering these and other professions, they 
would fail in their duty. But there is a real suggestio 
falsi in the criticism. For its implication is that the 
business of the school is to export, as nearly as possible, 
the finished article in all these activities, to equip its 
boys and girls to step at once into some position in the 
industrial and commercial world. That implication — so 
far as it affects this preliminary stage of education — 
is thoroughly mischievous. The business of the school 
is simpler, and far more difficult. It is to develop human 
personality. If it does this, all these other interests wdll 
be well served — far better served than if they became, 
at too early a point, objects of special consideration and 
endeavour. 

Beyond this stage the problem is somewhat more 
complex. For a certain duality of aim necessarily appears, 
which is properly reflected in differences of studies and of 
institutions in which these studies are carried on. It is 
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a perfectly healthy thing that once a pupil has chosen, 
unth some understanding of what it means, the occupation 
which he intends to follow, his studies should bear some 
reference to it. Non-vocational education is not yet, 
and never should be, a thing of the past. For many 
pupils — those who propose to enter the higher professions 
— a great part of their professional training consist 
simply in the severer study of humane subjects. And in 
the later education of all students, however specialized 
their technical studies may be, there should be some place 
for the humanities.* Life is alwa3rs more than occupation. 
And if within the economic world we cannot without 
disaster make industry a law for itself, still less can we do 
so within the educational world. Tlie real problem, which 
educational reformers have hardly yet faced on a great 
scale, is to adjust the claims of vocational and non- voca- 
tional education. Neither, in fact, is ever finished ; and 
both tend to become more and more absorbing. The 
proUem would be insoluble were it not that when non- 
vocational education reaches its best in the skilled techni- 
cian’s eager but disciplined pursuit of excellence in his 
occupation, whether it be boot-making or farming or 
surgery, the distinction between non-vocational and 
vocational disappears. 

Evidently the problem which we have outlined demands 
the careful and constructive organization of a system of 
higher education. We shall have to provide many 
varieties of vocational training corresponding to the main 
kinds of human occupations, each of them based upon 
and reaching out towards an education and experience 
in the permanent interests of human life. We are much 
Luther trom a satisfactory handling of this problem than 
in the case of elementary education, and for a perfectly 
good reason. No satisfactory solution can be found 

* Of comM^ here and throughout^ the *‘ humanities " means, 
not only Latin and Greek, but any subject of liberal education. 
The language and literature of any countiy, the arts of every kind, 
Ustory. and pore science are all *' humanities.'’ 
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until the elementary problem is adequately treated ; and 
reformers have been rightly guided in thdr concentration 
mainly on that. At the same time, the outlines of a scheme 
of adolescent and adult education are even now in sight, 
and so far as one can judge they have been firmly and truly 
drawn. The history of the provision for adult education 
and the correlation of the various institutions charged 
with it would be an admirable example of the formation 
and clarifying of social purpose. The attempt to meet 
one urgent need has constantly brought new needs into 
prominence ; and yet every new need has been but another 
expression of the fundamental desire which was formulated 
in the old. Hence alongside the increase of the numbers 
and varieties of educational institutions, there has been 
a growing perception of the unity of the whole educational 
problem, and a corresponding co-operaticm and linking 
up between these establishments. Here, of course, we 
can give nothing more than an example of what is possible 
and what has, in fact, been partly accomplished. 

There is one main difference between the work of a 
student at a college or university and the work of a pupil 
at school. The former is thrown back much more on his 
own responsibility and his own initiative,^ he has more 
choice in the selection of his studies, and the motive to 
diligence in their pursuit is of a different kind. He spends 
less time with his instructors, and more time with his 
books or in the laboratory. That difference of treatment 
rests on a real psychical difference between a youth 
of dghteen or nineteen and a boy of thirteen or fourteen. 
And evidently when to the difference in age there has 
been added a wider experience of life than falls to 
the lot of the average imdergraduate, an even greater 
difference in treatment is necessary. One’s scheme of 

• It may be quite a sound criticum of schools in gamtl (and 
for that matter of some universities or university teaclwni) that 
they rely too little on the imtiative of their pupils. But that need 
not obscure the fact that the difierence between the two institutions 
in this respect is, and ought to be, considerable. 
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adult education, therefore, must combine two qualitie 
a freedom of choice in the subjects of instruction 
and a spontaneity in the manner of treatment, and 
at the same time the attainment of the best possible 
level of work. The practical conclusion is obvious. Adult 
education must become the concern of the Universities 
of the coimtry. Or in other words, every adult who so 
desires should have the opportunity of becoming a 
University student. 

The proposition, of course, is almost alarmingly big. 
But that is chiefly because we are apt to assume the 
perpetuity of our traditional indifference to education. 
If we intend that a ihan's education shall require from him 
only th remnants of his energy after a long day's work 
is done, it is quite true that our proposal is at once merely 
visionary. There is hardly time for him to acquire the 
barest rudiments of professional instruction, and none 
at all for the realization of that wider life of which vocation 
may be one expression. But there is no ground for the 
assumption of the continuance of the general situation 
which may be supposed to furnish at least part of the 
cause of our tradition. It is probable, as we have seen, 
that within a short span of years we shall be able to aflord 
a substantial reduction in the hours of labour of all who 
are engaged in the main industrial services of the com- 
munity. And in that event it rests with ourselves to 
determine whether or not an educational indifference will 
survive. We clearly should not contemplate the extension 
of the compulsory protection which we accord to elemen- 
tary education to the education of adults. The freedom 
which must be the characteristic of that education should 
govern the choice of that pursuit itself. But we should 
set ourselves first to providing the means of an education 
that is worth choosing, and secondly to stimulating among 
all adult workers the perception of the value of education 
to their own lives. If once men and women lecogmze 
education as worthy of some of the serviee of their l^ure 
they will not be stow to impose on themselves the duty 
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of devoting to it as generous a proportion of their time 
and their energy as the State compels them to devote 
to elementary and continuation schools. 

And, as we have said, a beginning has been made. Partly 
by an enlargement of the official organization of education, 
through University Extension and other classes, and far 
more strikingly by the spontaneous growth of educational 
movements among adult workers — co-op)erative educa- 
tional societies, adult schools, working-men’s clubs, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and the like, an 
immense amount of non-vocational educational work has 
been accomplished ; and the possibility of a University 
education for every worker who wants it has been 
brought within range of practical attainment. In 1912, 
e.g., four years after the foundation of the society, 
nearly 3,000 students were enrolled in the tutorial 
classes of the Workers’ Educational Association.* It is 
not a great number, when one thinks of what it 
might be ; but it is a considerable accession to the 
number of those who have tried to take advantage of 
the most advanced educational resources of the country. 
And what in effect has happened is that these men and 
women, of all ages, but mostly young, who have left school 
fairly early in life, and have spent much time either at 
the bench or in the technical school learning their respective 
trades, have turned again to educating themselves, and 
have established University classes in their own cities, 

‘ The W.E.A. is perhaps the most striking of working-class 
educational organizations. Students for the most part undertake 
a course of work extending over at least three years, under the 
guidance of a tutor of University rank. The course is most exacting, 
as may be judged from the following extract from the report of 
the Master of Balliol on some of these classes : " Twenty-five 
per cent, of the essays examined by him after second year's work 
in two classes, and first year’s work in six classes, were equal to 
the work done by students who gained first classes in the Final 
Schools of Modern History. He was astonished not so much at 
the quality as at the quantity of the quality of the work done.” 
—Univ0r$ity Tutorial Classes, A. Mansbiidge, p. 178. 
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towns, and villages.* What is perfectly possible, if we 
are willing enough to make the effort, is that through the 
Workers’ Educational Association, or through any other 
of the organizations we have mentioned, there should be 
a University centre in every town in the coimtry, to whidi 
a boy or leaving the continuation school or during 
or after attendance at a technical school, should normally 
and naturally repair for the continuance of his non- 
vocational education. 

One does not wish in all this discussion to erect into 
an absolute cleavage the distinction between vocational 
and non-v national education. No education is, or at 
least ought to be, wholly in one category and not in the 
other. A man is likely to be a more resourceful engineer 
or accountant if his mind has been trained in other 
studies than those that bear directly on his profession. 
And on the other hand, if a training in engineering 

drawing cannot be expected to cultivate a man’s appre- 
ciation of English Literature, it should at least give him 
some idea of the beauty of line and curve, just as a 
course in btiilding construction should leave some im- 
pression of architectural form and comeliness. Again, 
any tolerably adequate vocational training must in- 
clude some consideration of the place of the voca- 

tion in the make-up of social and industrial hie, and 
therefore at least the beginning of a treatment of 
social values. Nevertheless there, is a distinction 

between the two kinds of education ; and that distinc- 
tion will certainly continue to affect the or^miza- 

tion of educational institutions. We are at present very 
much occupied in overhauling our arrangements for 
technical instruction ; and it is vastly important that 
we should do so. But it is just as important for national 
and individual health and welfare that we should remember 
that vocation is not the whole of life ; and that if our 

< Excluding London, there were in 1912 University 
established in nearly seventy towns and villages from thirteen 
University seats. 
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material wealth is to be an instrument of spiritual life 
and not of spiritual death, we must provide for the edu- 
cation of our citizens in all the activities wherein tnan 
has sought the deepest expression of his creative spirit. 

It is not our province here to discuss in greater detail 
the appropriate methods for the realization of this ideal. 
Our aim has been merely to show how the educational 
purpose is coming more clearly into the centre of our 
social consciousness, and how it has embodied itself in 
institutions capable of the extension which will be necessary 
when we fully recognize what education means to the 
quality of our common will and enterprise. And we need 
not do more now than define briefly the attitude which 
the State ought to assume towards this developing otgani- 
zation of adolescent and adult education. In the main, 
we believe, our tradition, so far as it has gone, is soimd. 

This later education is partly vocational in intention: 
and that has sometimes been assiuned to be a reason why 
public authorities should not be expected to bear a great 
part of the cost of it. It is agreed that since a meastirable 
benefit is conferred directly on the student, and on the 
occupation with which he is associated, the main incidence 
of the cost should fall on him or on the corporation of 
his profession. The legal profession, let us say, in virtue 
of its status and privileges in the community, must assume 
the responsibility for securing and training an annual 
recruitment to its numbers adequate to maint^ the 
efficiency of the service which it renders. So that, e.g. 
a Faculty of Law in a University should be financed largely 
by the various incorporations of the legal profession. 
Similarly with other occupations. 

Now it is clearly all to the good that there should be a 
widespread individual and corporate recognition of the 
importance of purposes of this kind. On the other hand, 
it is certain that this extreme simjflification of the problem 
does not do justice to the interest of the State, as such, 
in these concerns. In the first place, the whole benefit 
even of purely technical instruction is not confined solely 
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to tlie individual and his profession. Evary trained 
workman is an asset to the whole community, not only 
economically through his greater productivity and there- 
fore greater demand on the services of others, but through 
his capacity for a more intelligent participation in the 
general social activities. And again, the State is itself 
by far the largest employer of professional skill, and, with 
the greater nationalization of industry, will become so to 
an increasing degree. Finally no industry or profession is 
exclusively the affair of its members. We saw previously « 
how the advocates of a greater autonomy in industry had 
recognized that a perfectly rigid organization of industry 
by great Trade Unions would break down because of its 
fjiilure to adjust itself to the general situation and require- 
ments of the community. Equally disastrous would be 
exclusiveness in control of the recruitment and education of 
the professions. The community has already suffered from 
its complaisance in allowing certain professions to impose 
a financial qualification on prospective entrants : and it 
would be a mistake to destroy that barrier and permit 
the erection of another. So long as the State assumes 
a certain measure of responsibility for the support of voca- 
tional training, it can properly take measures to safeguard 
itself against professional monopoly, and encourage the 
flow into the various occupations of ability which might 
otherwise have been excluded. 

There are very good reasons, then, why the State should 
continue to impose on itself the duty of providing a generous 
measure of support for vocational training, whatever help 
may be available from other sources. It is indeed a duty 
corresponding to the duty of a general supervision of aU 
such education, which the State may not properly abrogate. 
The case is even clearer with regard to non-vocational 
education. If we attempt to assess benefits received, it 
is evident that the profession gains as well as the indi- 
vidual and the community. But in so far as this kind of 
education is a condition of the attainment of all the higher 

> See pp. 192-4. 
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ends of common life, it is peculiarly the concern of the most 
authoritative organization of that life. While therefore 
we may hope that all kinds of associations will increasingly 
recognize the importance of this education, we may fairly 
throw on the State the onus of securing completely 
adequate provision for it. It is certain that no activity 
of the State will 5deld a greater increment in its spiritual 
dignity and health than the encouragement and satis- 
faction of the desire of its citizens to possess and to 
enhance the finest fruits of the mind of man. 

§4. EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

We have spoken before * of the essential danger of 
entrusting to the State the care of such an interest as 
education. It is that the State may easily be tempted 
to direct education to some end of its own — the 
maintenance* of the existing social order or devotion to 
its own special and exclusive good. It may cast the 
young minds in its charge into a narrow and uncritical 
patriotism, and rob them of their proper concern for the 
general welfare of mankind. 

The danger is perfectly real, in our own country as 
elsewhere. And wherever it materializes, there is the 
death both of enlightened citizenship and of education. 
Nothing could be more subtly destructive of the integrity 
of individual and social life than the attempt to educate 
primarily in the interests either of nation or of class. But 
now that we are face to face \^th this danger, it is well 
to realize that it is not peculiar to any special system of 
educational control. For every enterprise of man is so 
much part of the social order from which it springs that 
serious education at any hands, or in any human interest, 
is coloured by the environing life of Society and State. 
We cannot divorce any one of man’s concerns from its 
concrete social setting without violating the indwelling 
tmity of all spiritual endeavour. All education, therefore, 

> See p. 25. 
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must have some refermce to the world in which are de- 
veloped those interests for which it is at once preparation 
and fulfilment : and that world will not be denied merely 
because education is not within the compass of its political 
organization. Even if we were willing to take from the 
State the responsibility of caring for this spiritual service, 
we shoiUd not thereby purchase immunity from its in- 
fluence. It b reasonably certain, on the contrary, that 
one way to ensure that that influence will be such as we 
least desire, is thus to deprive the State of the best oppor- 
tunity it can have of witnessing to, and of enlarging its 
concern for, the future and finer community of citizens. 

That, indeed, is the decisive reason why, apart from all 
questions of practical expediency, we should regard edu- 
cation as a main concern of the State’s. Education, of 
all institutions, is the most responsive to the character 
of the life which surrounds it, and equally it is its most 
powerful determinant. If, therefore, as we shall see, the 
State is the embodiment of a conception of life, and of 
an order of values realizable therein, anything which 
profoundly touches that quality, and especially anything 
which affects the worth of the inheritance which the present 
holds in trust for the future, is properly its concern. We 
have seen how the State has increasingly " interfered ” 
in other institutions, such as the family and industry, not 
in order itself to discharge their functions but to prepare 
the conditions under which they can give their best service. 
So it should be with education. It is the right and the 
duty of the State to secure for the high enterprise of 
education the conditions under which it can most amply 
fulfil its part. 

And for the rest, the safety of education against cor- 
ruption by passion and ignorance is to be sought in the 
realm in which these things are found — in the realm of 
ideas. Education, like every other institution, will be 
healthy only if those who are concerned with it imderstand 
and strive ioi its own inroper end. That end is piunaxily 
Xhft wffiGs^ and taivdain% ol hvaoan pecsonyiSity. hnd 
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since personality is a social fact, no society need fear for 
its own interests so long as education is inspired by that 
ideal. We go wrong, and we imperil the vigour and 
sanity of our whole enterprise if we seek first any less 
comprehensive or less arduous end, even the end of social 
solidarity.* So long as men are trained to know the truth 
and the good, everjrthing that matters in the life of the 
State, everything which ought to count on the devotion 
of citizens will win the service which it needs. A mind 
which is alight with a genuine appreciation of the world 
and of man will not fail to find the place at which it can 
most fruitfully assume the duty of maintaining the social 
fabric. It will know society and its organic institutions 
as the condition of all for which it cares ; and its loyalty 
will be unconstrained and profound. Hence the true 
wisdom of the State is to provide the circumstances which 
education requires and to let it give, most freely, all that 
it has to give. Here, as eveiywhere in social practice, 
the sovereign rule is that superb test of faith : “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is in this view 
nothing hostile to the most serious education in those 
studies which touch closely on citizen life and duty.* 
The human sciences, as they are called, are a profoundly 
important part of all education ; and no one can be at 
home in the world without imderstanding something of 
the principles and ideals of social construction. No single 
educational reform promises greater immediate gain than 
the spread of a real concern for these things throughout 

> Professor Burnet’s Higher Education and the War gives a very 
striking account of the warping of a whole educational system 
by its direction to the training of a competent higher Civil Service. 
That, of course, is an important and legitimate purpose of every 
State. What is wrong, and indeed disastrous, is to make it the 
first and most important aim of education. 

* Cf. “ The Education of the Citizen “ in the Round Tdbia fmr 
June 19x7. 
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our whole society. And for some men and women — those 
called to the high vocation of directing and administering 
the public will — the prolonged study of these facts and 
forces is the basis of all intelligent service. But even 
here the motive must always be not primarily to produce 
a sp>ecial form of social will, but to enlarge understanding 
and sympathy, and to promote a freer, more candid, and 
more continuous commerce between the individual and 
his world. The strengthening and purifying of social 
purpose is an assured result. But it is assured best when 
it comes as the response of the individual mind to the 
appeal of a wider and deeper knowledge of the high 
adventure of man’s social life. 



CHAPTER XI 


.THE STATE 

i I. THE PLACE OF THE STATE IN MODERN 
THEORY. 

Ik the theory of the State, we approach the crux of all 
political discussion. The State we may define in a rough 
preliminary way, as the institution, or system of institutions, 
which, in order to secure certain elementary common 
purposes and conditions of life, unites under a single 
authority the inhabitants of a clearly marked territorial 
area. It is the largest and the most powerfully equipped 
institution within Society; indeed it is often conceived 
as the organization through which Society as a whole 
exercises its most compelling influence over its individual 
members and becomes a Society in the full sense. Hence 
the social theorist is apt to think of his problem as chiefly 
concerning the nature and limits of the authority exercised 
by the State ; what provinces of life it may claim to over- 
look, what it had b^t leave alone ; what right it may 
be presumed to have against the individual, and what the 
individual against it. 

We have admitted by our previous discussion that this 
is not the whole problem of social theory, though it is 
still a very important, even fundamental one.* The habit 

* In the strict use of the terms, it is, of course, the essential 
problem of political theory, i.e. the thecnry of tire political organ- 
ization of S^ety. Social theory, i.e. the theory of all fonns and 
activities of man’s common Ufe, must survey many other institu- 
tions, and raise many other problems. But the words ** social " 
and *' political ** ate not always used in their preciae and distin- 
guisbable mearnsgs. 

X5 as 
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of r^arding it as the sole problem is really the outcome 
of the study of Greek political theory. For in fifth-century 
Athens, the State was the living and palpable centre of 
all human interest, and every social activity was a form 
of political life. Hence Greek thinkers, in their review 
of the State, could ascribe to it a great variety of positive 
functions, and find in it the natural medium for all man's 
higher pursuits and enjoyments. The political theory 
of Plato and Aristotle, therefore, is a survey of all the 
modes of attaining a worthy human life, all of them 
radiating from the central. conception of the service of 
the city-State. The finished and perfect form which they 
were able to give to their theory of the State has profoundly 
affected all speculation — partly for good and partly for 
detriment — for good because they defined once and for 
all the essential and vital character of all political life ; 
and for detriment because it has been difficult to secure 
proper consideration for the great diversity of non-political 
institutions which have grown up to modify the whole 
scheme and structure of Society. For this reason, it has 
happened that political theory has roughly divided itself 
into two schools — that which, starting more or less from 
the point of view of the Greeks, thinks primarily in terms 
of the State, and attempts to make of it the synthesis 
of all institutions ; and that which, by way of reaction 
from the first, thinks primarily of other institutions, and 
regards the State mainly as a contrivance for providing 
individuals and societies with certain external conditions 
within which they may best fulfil their function in the 
development of individual and social character.* Perhape 
the most conclusive examples of the first school are to 
be found in the writings of German political thinkers, 
culminati-ig in the now notorious Treitschke. It has, 
naturally enough, gone out of fashion in England ; though 

* The contrast of these two schools is admirably preaent^l in 
ProieMor Sorley’s lecture on " The State and Morality " in the 
]^ord College Lecturea on “ The Intematioaal Crisis; The 
Theory of the State." 
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in truth it never was fashionable here. The characteristic 
philosophy of England, since the time of Hobbes, has 
always tended in the other direction. There are, of course, 
great differences between various members of this second 
school as to the part which the State is permitted to play 
in the organization of life. Some writers, while regarding 
the State as charged chiefly, or even essentially, with the 
oversight of the conditions within which moral life must 
develop, would assign to it many functions which bring 
it intimately into contact with the individual, or with 
other institutions. Others, again, limit its sphere of opera- 
tions very carefully and precisely, and are jealous of its 
intrusion into any new region ; and there are some who 
regard the State merely as a survival from antiquity, with 
no real function in the modem world which is so rapidly 
forging new bonds of association undreamed of m the old. 
They see for the State nothing but a progressive paralysis 
that ends in death ; and only the most charitable of them 
wish that its decease may be an euthanasia.* 

Both of these views, especially in their extreme forms, 
appear, in varying degrees, to be wrong. The State is 
not an omnipotent synthesis of all institutions, or the 
final organization of humanity. Some institutions, like 
the Church, are incapable of being confined within the 

t It is hazardous to select particular x^riters as examples of 
general tendencies ; for each is apt to modify his central doctrine 
with special hmitations and qualihcations. But of the first of 
these three subdivisions, in what vve have roughly called the 
characteristic English theory, perhap>s J. S. Mill is the best repre 
sentative. Even T. H. Green could be brought under this heading. 
The second comprises the whole group of Liberals of the Manchester 
school, from Bright to Lord Morley. Of the third something has 
already been said in connection with recent industrial movements. 
Its modem progenitor is Bakounin ; there eure traces of it even 
in his great rivals Marx and Engels. Sorel, the philosophic French 
Syndicalist, stands for it decisively ; and, with considerable modifi- 
cations, it is the theory imphcit in the writings of Mr. Norman 
Angell. (On this last. cf. Mr. A. D. Lindsay's arti(de in the 
PoUHcal Quarterly, December 19^-) 
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frontiers of a single State ; nor can the State evtf daim 
to supply from its own resources the rich variety of interests 
that are embodied in the institutions which are the stufi 
and substance of human life. It is, therefore, neith«r 
the whole of Society, nor, necessarily, the institution 
which is always most representative of it. It can never 
daim that the individual owes his final loyalty to it ; 
or that in its service he should be prepared to sacrifice 
without question the duties that he owes to other institu- 
tions. >^en a conflict arises between the claims of the 
State and those of other associations, the State may not 
assume, as a matter of right, its own priority. Its claims 
must be tested by the same criterion as that which is applied 
to every other institution — the depth and seriou^ess of 
the purpose for which it exists, and its relevance to the 
progress of that whole Sodety which expresses all the ends 
and ideals of human life, and to which alone, therefore, 
the individual owes his highest obligation. 

On the other hand, because we must begin by regarding 
the State as one institution among others in the general 
system of Sodety, like others constituted and sustained 
by the will of its members, it does not in the least follow 
that it is unimportant, or even that it is not more important 
than others. We have no right to rule out that possi- 
bility, any more than to assume the opposite. It may be 
that the obligation which the State imposes is often prior 
to that which we owe to other institutions, simply be<»use 
on any particular issue the State may embody a purpose 
which is more vital to the progress of Sodety than any 
other. We can arrive at an imderstanding of the nature 
of the State, and of its place in the structure of Sodety, 
and therefore in the economy of our lives, only by asking 
what purpose, if any, it can be said to objectify. On the 
answer to this question our whole theory of political 
obligation will depend. 
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I a. THE PURPOSE OBJECTIFIED IN THE STATE. 

We have already anticipated in Part I of these lectures, 
the principle of oxur answer to this question. We have 
now to npply it in detail to the specific problems arising 
out of the relations of the State to institutions that foil 
within its boundaries, to those that transcend its boun- 
daries, and to those — such as other States — which fidl 
wholly outside them. These relations certainly complicate 
our problem, but this need not involve the conclusion that 
the frmetions of the State in relation to these three kinds 
of institutions are different. The same essential function 
may very well express itself in different attitudes to 
different institutions. We may, therefore, conveniently 
consider first of ail the internal relations of the State ; 
and if, from this point of view, we arrive at any precise 
conception of its nature, we can ask how this would express 
itself in, or be modified by, its external relations. 

What, then, in terms of the principle already expoimded, 
is the function of the State in relation to its own members ? 
What purpose does it embody ? On what does its claim to 
loyalty ultimately rest ? It is by no means easy to answer ; 
for the reason that the State now discharges such a mul- 
tiplicity of functions, and that these vary so much from 
one State to another. It seems to be largely a matter of 
historical accident what functions are discharged by any 
particular State at any period of its history. But in a 
general way, we may say of every modem State that it 
legislates and administers ; it provides many of the 
necessary conditions of civilized life by maintaining courts 
of justice, by securing the safety of its citizens at home 
and abroad, and by organizing great services such as those 
essential to public health. It also enters the industrial 
field, owning and managing railwa}^ and coal-mines, 
munitions factories and shipbuilding 3^rds, or conducting 
transport and communication services, in enterprises 
like the Post Office. It supervises and endows education 
and sometimes religion, and by means of various galleries. 
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theatres, libraries, or similar institutions, makes a modest 
provision for art and literature. In all these ways, it 
touches the life of the individual on every side. There 
is hardly any province which it may not invade ; and 
it appears to be impossible to fix any theoretical or prac- 
tical limits to its action. Necessity, expediency, or 
convenience seem always to urge its extension ; and all 
that we can say with any certainty is that its range will 
increase rather than diminish. 

It is, perhaps, partly the difficulty of selecting the 
essential from the accidental, of determining which of all 
these is the characteristic act of the State, and therefore 
what purpose it fundamentally embodies, that has led 
some thinkers either to deny that it has any clear purpose 
at all, or to assert that its purpose is merely an economic 
one — the provision of the conditions of life, which makes 
no real contribution to the higher ends of life.* Up to 
this point in our survey of institutions we have been 
able to assign an intelligible place to each of them, based 
on a definite purpose, holding a well-understood place 
in the system of life. The difficulty here is to apply the 
same method to the determination of the nature of the 
State. 

Perhaps we may start from the consideration that his- 
torically the main function of the State in relation to its 
own citizens seems always to have been the organization 
of Justice.® In a larger sense, which will appear presently, 
this may be taken still as an adequate account of the 
purpose of the State. Meantime, it is sufficient to remark 
that if we look at the course of social development we 
can see imdemeath the varying forms of State-activity, 
the implicit recognition of this as its primary and fimda- 
mental function. Even at the time when the idea of the 
State had comparatively little power over the European 

* See, e.g. B. Russell’s Principles of Social Reconstruction, where 
this view has received recent statranent. 

* We exclude, for the moment, the function of leadership in war, 
which belongs rather to its external relations. 
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mind, and Society was made up of small, more or less 
independent feudal groups, it was recognized that beyond 
these groups there was an appeal to a wider community 
which could enforce justice between different grades of 
the group.’ With the progress of social organization, 
this essential act came to involve the provision of other 
services ancillary to it. It brought a^ut not only the 
establishment of courts to interpret law and custom, but 
also methods for the alteration or ratification of these, 
and equipment for their enforcement. Inevitably, too. 
the function extended itself from the simple judicial act 
to the more positive attempt to prevent infractions of 
justice, and to establish conditions of life wherein justice 
would be the natural and easy relationship between indi- 
vidual and individual, or group and group. Hence it is 
possible to see how out of this central purpose, consciously 
or implicitly recognized by the State, a great variety of 
activities might arise, the control and regulation of many 
relationships of life, and the provision of safeguards to 
secure that the enterprise of individuals and groups should 
not bring injury to others. But the very abundance of 
that provision tends to obscure what was plain enough in 
the less crowded pattern — ^that all this activity is motived 
by the conception of Justice, or to interpret it more 
amply, by the conception of an order of life in which human 
personality and its ideals can be realized. For the realiza- 
tion of human ideals is a different thing from the uncon- 
trolled play of human desires. And the institution of 
the State rests fundamentally on the belief that the quality 
of life which is open to man under the restraints and 
limitations of his impulses imposed on him by social 
organization is higher than any he could attain without 
these. It is, therefore, essentially moral, involving the 
shaping of what is by ' what ought to be.’ So that, at 
bottom, the State is the expression of a view of the good 
life for man. It draws its authority from a more or less 
• Cf. A. J. Carlyle, History of Meditm/al PoliHcal Theory in the 
West. Vol. Ill, Part I, chap, v, and Part II. chaps, v and vi. 
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explicit conception of human personality, and of an order 
in which personality may come to the possession of itself. 
It embodies a scheme of values, and a conspectus of the 
conditions under which these values may be attained. 

In this larger sense, then, we may still hold that the 
end of the State is the organization of Justice, and that 
therefore it is pre-eminently a moral institution. This, 
at least, is the conception of the State which we shall try 
to work out in some detail. For the only proof that we 
can give of its truth is that it enables us to see our own 
way through the complex structure and manifold activities 
of the modem State, and to trace their affiliation to a 
single and central purpose. If, and in the measure to 
which, it does that, it has all the proof of which, in the 
nature of the case, it is capable. 

S3. OBJECTION THAT WE ARE DEALING WITH 
AN IDEAL NOT THE REAL STATE. 

But it may be well, before we set out on this task, to 
return for a moment to an objection that may be taken to 
our whole method of procedure, especially since it is in 
reference to the State that it has been urged with the 
greatest insistency. A critic might state his case thus. 
" What you propose to do,” he says, " is to adopt a highly 
idealized conception of the State, and then to see how far 
you can fit it to your facts, or your facts to it. If you 
do not actually twist your facts, you are extremely liable 
to that temptation, and at the end of it all your thesis will 
be quite unconvincing. Why not adopt the simpler and 
safer method of the natural sciences ; examine the various 
types of State which exist or have existed, and draw your 
conclusion from that ? In that case you are in no danger 
of confusing the ideal with the actual, or of importing 
your own notion of what ought to be into your account 
of what is. That alone is the true method of the sciences 
— OTtirely objective and dispassionate. Until nmn ceased 
trying to find in Nature what he thought he ought to 
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find, and began patiently to submit himtelf to its teaching, 
his understanding of the world made little progress. And 
that principle ought surely to govern your inquiry here.” 
To which it is likely enough, though not necessary, that 
our critic will go on to add, " If you do adopt this common- 
sense, empirical method, you will find a situation vastly 
different from that which yoxir preconceived theory 
envisages. You claim that the State is a moralized and 
moralizing institution, embodying some sort of vision 
of the moral good. But no actual State ever directs its 
policy towards any such ideal. Its actions and its insti- 
tutions are alike the outcome of a struggle of quite non- 
moral competing forces. Think of the history of even 
an ancient and civilized State like England. At bottom, 
the form of its institutions was, and is, determined wholly 
by the distribution of power among its various classes. 
Ilie great mediasval landlords acquired dominion over 
their serfs simply by the exercise of military power. They 
retained political supremacy and moulded political insti- 
tutions to suit their own ends, until the rising power of 
the capitalist class after the Industrial Revolution wrested 
a share of the control of the country from their hands. 
From these, after a bitter fight, the middle classes secured 
enfranchisement ; and now, at this time of day, Labour 
and Womanhood, grown to a consciousness of their own 
strength, are trying to win political power for themselves. 
Never in the whole course of our political history has an 
idea of hiunan good dictated the action of the governing 
class. Politics is simply one field of the struggle between 
the possessing and the dispossessed ; and the government 
of a country is largely an affair of privileged class, personal 
ambition, and financial and social influence. Morality 
has nothing to do with it. The whole thing is an affair 
of force.” 

The two parts of this indictment are of very different 
cogency, though both of them are expressive of a point 
of view which is anxious to explain everything in its lowest 
terms, and to exclude ideas and ideals as motive powers 
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wherever a purely material hypothesis is possible at all. 
The first and more general objection lies not so much 
against any particular theory of the State as against 
a method of procedure which characterizes a whole philo- 
sophical doctrine. That doctrine has been not inaptly 
defined as the habit of thought which believes that the 
clue to the nature of anything is that thing at its best, 
i.e. at the point of the highest development of which 
it is capable. And this objection opposes to it the scien- 
tific method of taking the thing as it is, and regarding as 
its true nature not what we hope it may some day become, 
not even the best of which it has shown itself capable, 
but its actual normal average being. 

In reply to this line of thought, it might be sufficient 
to refer to the general philosophical statement in Part I. 
But we are here approaching the problem from the point 
of view of actual fact : and we both admit and insist that 
our theory has meaning and significance only in the degree 
to which it illumines the facts for us. It is proved only 
if it does so more completely than any other theory. 
Of this the sequel must be the test. But as the objection 
rests on a supposed fundamental antithesis between the 
method which we have chosen and the method of science, 
it is worth while inquiring here whether this difference 
b so strong and decbive as has been represented. Is it 
true that the scientist deals only with ” what is,” and never 
with what ” ought to be ” ? It would be hard to main- 
tain that he does. Even in his preliminary work of obser- 
vation and classification, he has to use types and norms — 
i.e., essentially, ideals — ^in order to discover precisely the 
nature of the object before him. Especially when he 
deab, not with inorganic substances, but with living 
and growing things, he has constantly to read the actual 
by bis vision of what it has it in it to become. His static 
categories break down ; and final cause, the category 
of the ideal, is not a philosophical illusion, but a strict 
necessity of science. More than that, when the problem 
b, as ours is, not simply one of scientific description, but 
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of valuation, the discussion of the ideal by reference to 
which we estimate the worth of any object or act or insti- 
tution, becomes of paramount importance. It is true 
that the ideal which the scientist employs is never a mere 
ideal. It is not an invention of his own, but one which 
he discovers in the actual, and one which he tests and 
corrects at every step by reference to the actual. Again 
we may accept the criterion. Only, what our critic has 
the right to demand, is not that we should abandon the 
ideal, but— as we have already admitted — that our ideal 
should be profoundly and recognizably rooted in the 
actual. 

As for the second and more limited line of criticism, 
we can bring the matter to the plainest test. It is a sound 
principle of method that entia non sunt mukiplicanda : 
that of two hypotheses the simpler is always to be preferred. 
But can we explain the whole nature of the State in the 
elementary fashion proposed ? For if we may not neglect 
the lower forms of State-life, equally we may not omit 
the higher ; and if we must remember that passion and 
interest have played their part in political life, equally 
we must remember that many who were most free from 
these narrowing influences have found in it a field of 
service which they believed worthy of their highest 
devotion. And that devotion and inspiration, and the 
State’s agelong appeal to the self-sacrifice of its members, 
are as much parts of its life and in need of explanation 
as anything else in its history. The development of our 
political institutions and the obvious facts of the common 
service of the State are far too complex things to be ex- 
plained wholly in terms of economic interest or class 
rapacity. We have seen reason to believe that even 
in the industrial sphere economic motives play a decreasing 
part. And though it is certainly true that many states- 
men have used political instruments for their own ends, 
that many who have been disinterested in purpose have 
been blinded in part by the prejudices and interests of 
their class, and that in every grave decision of the State 
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these lower motives have been and are implicated, it is 
as false an abstraction to suppose them everywhere and 
always predominant as to forget them altogetW. 

We may put our reply to both objections in a word. 
If to regard a thing as it is. means always to refer our 
theories to the test of the actual, and neve*- to impose 
our own desires or imaginings upon it, it is a legitimate 
demand. But if it means that we must accept things 
at their face-value, without, so far as we can, penetrating 
to the springs of their development, or trying to discon 
what they may become, it is as one-sided and false as any 
merely k priori method coiild be. And if, as we believe, 
it is within man's power not only to adapt himself to his 
environment, but to re-fashion that environment in con- 
formity Math the ideals which he discovers in it and in 
himself, then the veritable nature of any of his institutions 
lies neither wholly nor chiefly in their past or in their 
present, but in that profound purpose which at their best 
he finds implicit in them, and which it is the task of 
his enlightened, moralized, and socialized Mali to realize. 
Neither his State nor his Church nor his family, nor any 
other social organization is what it can be, and what in 
the most serious sense it ought to be. But their nature 
is not to be read wholly in theii failure, apart from that 
which they have failed to be. For it is that which is the 
immanent source of their movement ; and their true values 
are those which in this highest form they are capable of 
expressing. 

We may hold, therefore, that these objections do not 
invalidate our method, though they impose on us the 
obligation to read our theory in the facts of State-life, 
and to show that if it is a theory of the ideal State, it 
is its ideal and not merely onr own. And bearing in tmnd 
the legitimate demand of these objections, we naay examine 
one or two typical forms of the activity of the mod«n 
State, first on its administrative side, and then on its 
l^islative. It is important that we should pve full weight 
to the factors which seem to remove tlw State from tl» 
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concerns of individuality and to obscure its diaracter 
as a moral institution, and see the extent to which our point 
of view enables us to understand them. 

§4. THE ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION OF THE STATE. 

Perhaps the most impressive thing about the modem 
State’s administrative activity is its vastness and im- 
personality. When we come into contact with Govern- 
ment departments, say that which directs education or 
manages insurance or carries our letters, we appear to be 
touching great self-controlling machines. Most of our 
relations with them are quite simple, and we are hardly 
aware of their extent and ramifications. We post a letter ; 
and it gets to its destination. We send a boy to school 
and he goes through the ordinary course of study for the 
prescribed number of years. But whenever we wish to 
vary this direct proceeding, or to effect some readjustment 
in the service, we become aware of all manner of compli- 
cations and restrictions. A letter gets lost, or we want 
the boy to vary his curriculum in some way, and at once 
we are aware that we are dealing with a very formidable 
organization, which will bend itself to suit oar purposes 
only with a good deal of difficulty. In relation to depart- 
ments of this kind, it seems to be mere verbiage to say 
that their activities depend on our co-operation, or that 
these institutions embody a certain level of our moralized 
will. The most rudimentary analysis of State activity 
seems to force us back on a clear and important distinction 
between two kinds; the one — and that the smaller — 
conscious and deliberate, involving definite volition and 
direct participation by the individual citizen ; the other 
unconscious and mechanical, going on over the heads of 
the citizens and entirely without their help. Of the first, 
possibly the service of the Army and the Navy in a time 
of crisis is the most conspicuous example. But this is 
ffiainly exceptional ; and normally we are in contasct with 
the State only through the second kind. Thqr provkte 
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the utilities of which we constantly avail ourselves ; and 
we regard the State which provides the utilities with much 
the same eyes as we think of any other organization which 
does us a similar service. Our attitude, in the main, is 
thoroughly commercial. The State does certain things 
for us ; and we pay for these, either in the form of rates 
and taxes or of a stamp with which we adorn an envelope 
or an insurance card. We do not really control the service ; 
it is managed for us ; and we expect it to be. With the 
difference that we must use and pay for certain of the 
services which the State provides, whether we wish to 
or not, whereas we need not travel to America unless we 
so desire, the State b, for the most part, very much in the 
same position as the Cunard Line. We do not feel a more 
personal responsibihty for the working of the one than of 
the other ; and if we should be agitated about any incident 
in either service, we expect a remonstrance to the President 
of the Board of Trade or the Minister for Education to 
receive just as much or as little attention as one to the 
Managing Director of the shipping line. In ordinary 
reasonableness, we quite see that these great and complex 
services can be carried on only by a large body of expert 
officials, free from the inrush of uninstructed criticism ; 
and that they must be reduced as largely as possible to 
routine methods. And what we normadly desire is that 
the service should be good and cheap, available for our 
rise when we want it, and for the rest, leave us free to 
attend to our own affairs. 

How far, then, does this give a true and complete accoimt 
of the relation of us as individual citizens to a great Govern- 
ment department ? If tliis is all that is to be said, it is 
evident that a very large part indeed of the State's activity 
is purely mechanical ; or at any rate does not involve 
in any serious way our co-operation and volition, or play 
an important part in the development of moral life. 

We may answer by saying that this account is true, 
so far as it goes. It appears to be true, and necessarily 
true, under the conditions of modern life, that a great 
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part of the State's activity is mechanical in character. 
It is organized on such a large scale, the problems it has to 
survey are so intricate and so numerous, that they could 
not be left to the ciusory care of citizens. They require 
expert officials to deal with them ; and the work of these 
officials is such that we ordinary citizens, occupied with our 
own concerns, have neither the time nor the experience 
to understand it. But before we conclude that this 
mechanization of functions proves the State to be on this 
side of its life merely mechanical and not moral, we must 
ask if this account goes far enough. Does it involve that 
in an ultimate sense these functions fall outside our 
wills, or that they cannot be thought to embody our 
common level of moral achievement ? It will help us 
here if we refer to wliat has already been said on the 
analogy of the individual life, and particularly to the 
discussion of habit.* 

The nature of habit, we saw, is no mystery. It is formed 
by repetition, sometimes, though not always, under the 
control of will. We force ourselves to get out of bed at 
7 a.m., however much we dislike it, because we think that 
by doing so we can overtake our day’s work better. After 
a time, if we persist, we get up without any express volition 
to do so. The action, we say, has become habitual. 

Now, this prosaic instance brings out three important 
points in the analysis of habit, (i) Although, when formed, 
it operates without any overt act of will, it nevertheless 
involves will. Will may have been required for its forma- 
tion, as in our instance ; or if the habit has grown upon 
us without our willing it, its continuance, once we have 
become aware of it, is due to the acquiescence of our 
wills. We hold a man responsible for his habits, and that 
amounts to recognizing that they belong to him, that they 
are the expression of his nature and conform to his wUl. 
For all habits are capable of change and modification. 
However difficult the change may be, it is always possible ; 
and that implies that will is implicated somewhere. 

' Cl. p. 55. 
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(2) Habits are economical. They set the will free for its 
more complex and difficult tasks. They enaUe us to 
manage certain parts of our life with a minimum of effort, 
and to reserve the greater part of our energy for other 
activities. (3) Habits are always subordinate. It is not 
in them that the finest and roost complete self-expres- 
sion is found. Consider, for instance, the part which 
habit plajrs in the work of the artist. Painting would 
hardly be possible unless a great part of it were habituaL 
Whenever a painter determines what precise touch of 
colour or of line is required in his picture, his technique, 
i.e. his habit, enables him to produce it. It may do even 
more than this — ^it may enter into his decision, or, if 
you prefer it, his intuition, as to the effect to be 
produced. But, in any case, it is clear that here habit is 
subordinate. When it becomes the controlling factor, 
art becomes stilted and reproductive rather than free 
and creative. < 

These three features of habit — the implication of will 
in its mechanism, its economy, and its subordination — 
seem to be precisely the features discernible in the quasi- 
mechanical activities of the State. These mechanical 
activities are plainly economical ; i.e. the organization of 
the various public services so that they can be maintained 
at their present level without the continual express volition 
of the citizens, frees the common energy for further im- 
provements. It )s evident that any advance in education 
would be difficult unless at each stage in our progress we 
consolidate the ground we have won. We have to set up 
machinery to secure to ourselves the present attainment 
of mind and will in this direction. Part of that machinery 
is established in the form of laws regulating education, 

and oi a department wWh admumters these \aws. SoiM 
are disposed to ai|pie that the mechanizing influence of 
such a department makes pwgns$ difficult. But it is at 

« a. OQ this poiiit ProfMoer Stoat's diacussioo Hahit ia 
AtkOyHe P^cMogy. L ssS. Ateo Pntaaoa Gtahan Wahaa’s 
fi a p Ca 00 Habtt in Tkt Grmt S otit fy , ajf-dj. 
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least as true that without a department of some kind 
progress would be impossible. It does save each genera- 
tion from the necessity of learning over again all that 
its fathers learned of the place of education in social life ; 
and in that most important fashion, it liberates energy 
for future advance. 

On the other hand, these activities are evidently sub- 
ordinate. The end of any of these governmental institu- 
tions is not the institution itself, but the fuller develop- 
ment of the will that has called it into being. It finds 
its complete fulfilment not simply in what it itself achieves, 
but in the larger and freer life which its discipline makes 
possible. This is not to say that such institutions are 
unimportant. Just as we can tell fairly accurately a 
man's character by the kind of habits he has formed, so 
also we can tell in some degree the character of the State 
by seeing the kind of institutions which it has thought 
worth while to establish and maintain. But just as the 
most revealing test of a man's quality is when he brings 
his character, trained and disciplined by his habits, to bear 
on a new situation, so with the State. It proves itself 
best when it moves steadily and wisely through a new 
set of circumstances, whether they are trivial or pro- 
foundly grave. 

These points, we think, are clear enough. But the most 
critical thing for our argument is the account we can 
give of the inter-relation of will and mechanism in the 
working of the State, On this point we must notice, 
first, that the claim that these great Government 
departments are carried on without the co-operation of 
ourselves as private citizens is something of an over- 
statement. It is true that they discharge their hmetions 
independently of the will of any particular «tizen. They 
are indifferent to your co-operation or to mine. But it 
does not follow that they aie indifferent to, and indepen- 
dent of, all of us. They can operate without the help of 
wy one individual, but not without any one at all. 
Indeed, when we push the matter far enough, they cannot 

x6 
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cootinne except with the &pi»oval or the goodwill, hoW' 
ever tadt, of the majority of the citizens. The degree to 
which these services require the co-operati<m and approval 
of the mass of the citizens may be measured in two ways, 
(z) Host of them require for their carrying on a large 
equipment of voluntary bodies — County and Municipal 
Councils, Education Committees, and the like. By means 
of these a very large number of private citizens come directly 
into contact with the work of Government departments, 
and take effective part in it. (2) The work of all these 
local bodies, and of their permanent staffs, as well as 
of the Government departments and their officials, rests 
upon a continuous, though perhaps imurticulate, common 
They require it first of aU for their creation, and for 
their maintenance in being. For the possibility of ad- 
ministering any measure depends largely on whether or 
not the measure in question is acceptable to the majority 
of the members of the corrununity. Mere force can never 
do the work of an administration resting on public will. 
Further, administrations require this will to support than 
whenever they are challenged by some recalcitrant force. 
And finaUy, there may come periods of crisis which the 
machinery of the department, local or national, is unable 
to meet ; and its work cannot go on without the transition 
of the citizen from implicit volition and indirect service 
to express will and direct participation. We have an 
example on the largest scale before us at this moment. 
The Army is normally a permanent branch of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the State, apparently requiring 
from most of us no more than that we should pay for 
the services it renders, and leave it alone. Now we realize 
that the contract is not quite so simple, and that the 
maintenance of that service depends fa^ more intimately 
on our will than we had been aware. And though we 
can find no other instance quite so striking, the same 
thing is, in principle, true of all public services. Ulti- 
matdy they all of them rest on the will of the citizen 
to rapport them, and, if necessary, to take active part 
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in them. We can imagine, e.g. in the case of a severe 
epidemic, that the public health services, even the most 
rudimentary service of cleansng the streets, might beccMoie 
inadequate ; and we should have again to resort to the 
transition from recipient to agent. And this transition 
is the clearest proof of the implication of our wills in these 
services which, at first look, appear to be entirely inde- 
pendent of us. It is because we, as citizens, recognize 
their importance, and see them to be institutions in which 
we have a part and stake, since they provide for some 
genuine interest of our lives, that we are willing to back 
them with our co-operation. 

We may, then, fairly argue that the existence of these 
great public services, with their complex organizations 
and panoply of officials and ap|>aratus, does nothing to 
overturn our view of the State. Rather it confirms it. 
For it is one of the ways of human progress to get some of 
the familiar and necessary activities of life into such a 
shape that they go on of themselves without much conscious 
interference. And that is precisely what happens in the 
case of the State. No doubt this process of mechaniza- 
tion has its dangers and disadvantages ; and these are not 
1^ in the case of the State than in that of the individual. 
But that means no more than that it is difficult for all 
of us, and yet essential to the health of our lives, to 
give to habit its appropriate place, and to control it by 
reference to a clearly conceived end or ideal. It does 
not mean that we can dispense with habit, or that habit 
falls outside our will and is in itself hostile to our ideal. 
So tluit such activities as we have been considering have 
an important and intelligible place in the life of the State 
as a moral institution. They are, in their own way. 
embodiments of will, and conditions of its advance. In 
the last resort, they require from us, not porhaps the same 
degree but certainly the same kind of service as those 
other institutions which we feel to be more intimate 
exjnressions of our personal wills. 
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§5. THE LEGISLATIVE FUNCTION OF THE STATE. 

DEMOCRACY. 

We may. then, turn to another aspect of the State’s 
activity — ^its legislative function. On this side, the case 
for the moral conception of the State seems, at first, to 
be self-evident. Is it not true that under a democratic 
constitution — the form of government adopted to a greater 
or less degree by all Western States — a legislative act 
on the part of the State involves the conscious will and 
deliberation of at least those of its members who are 
enfranchised ? The whole machinery of Parliamentary 
election and of the election of local authorities is deagned 
to secure this end. In theory, no doubt, the case is clear. 
Yet it is precisely in this realm that we come across the 
facts which tell most heavily against our view. What is 
the situation in actual practice, as distinct from this 
theoretical account of it ? We must frankly admit 
two conditions which militate against legislation’s being 
a true mode of individual self-expression on the part of 
the ordinary citizen. First of all, the legislating body is 
remote from the individual ; and in the second place, its 
relation to him is very often twisted and hampered by 
insincerity. In a vast community such as a modem State, 
legislation is carried on by means of a representative 
assembly. Laws are not enacted, as in ancient Atheru. 
by the whole body of citizens meeting in council, but by 
a small elected somewhat special class, whose training for 
the most part gives them a point of view rather different 
from that of those who entrust them with this duty.' 
This small central body is elected for a long period of 
time I and once in office, it is comparatively free from the 
pressure of outside criticism. Accidents like by-elections 

* We ^>eak here, of cowse, of ParUuneat. It is true that 
the persoonM of local aotboritiea does not differ greatly from 
the ordinary dectorate in point social expetiencn. But looal 
aadiotittes, as vre have ooM, atu mainly concerned with admiai- 
stsatioB. They have rrfativriy small powera of initiating tofislatioa 
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afford the opportunity for some groups of electors to express 
approval of or dissent frmn the doings of their representa- 
tives. But the majority of the legislators are secure in 
their tenure for the duration of the Parliament of which 
they are members. They need not, unless they please, 
consult often or closely with their constituents. The only 
real check on their actions is their desire to be re-elected ; 
but apart from that, if they have won a seat on any par- 
ticular issue, they can settle that issue as they wish and 
proceed to do anything else that seems to them desirable 
without further appeal to the electorate. Nor is this all 
For even this representative assembly is too large and 
cumbersome for the business of governing a large State. 
In every country, therefore, there has been created within 
it a still smaller special authority — ^in this country, the 
Cabinet — which is the real power both in legislation and 
administration. Only a measure initiated or adopted 
by the Cabinet has much chance of success. Hence, so 
far from legislative authority emanating directly from 
individual members of the commxmity. it really belongs 
to a very small group of men who are doubly remote from 
the minds and feelings of those whom they are presumed to 
represent. This small committee is subject to critfcisro. 
both in Parliament and in the Press ; and these two organi- 
zations might be supposed to embody fairly adequately 
the judgment of the community. But unfortunately we 
must qualify this hopeful estimate by recognizing the 
second of the defects which vre saw to inhere in our legis- 
lative machinery— iti insincerity. Criticism in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press very largely depends on certain 
party predilections and prejudices. Again, if the mechan- 
ism for the dissemination of news and for the spread of 
ideas is marvellonsly perfect, its very perfection means 
that when it is tmscrupuiously employed to ai^e one 
side of a case and to conceal the other, its degrading effects 
become most serious. A cheap sensationalist press, skil- 
fully managed, as most nevrspapers are, and thoroughly 
indifferent to the ultimate effects of its policy, can ea^y 
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sap the political integrity of a large part of the community. 
By repetition and misrepresentation, and by all the arts 
of advertising, it can bring an insidious and compelling 
pressure on individuals, riiaping their opinions for them 
in accordance not with truth and reasonableness, but with 
interest and passion. Further, since political parties live 
very much on the sentiment they can engender, and since 
sentiment can thus easily be pr^uced and manipulated, 
political organizations can very easily be made the tools 
of sectional interests, and public life deteriorate into a 
scramble for sectional advantages. Strong influences can 
be Inought to bear on almost any group of electors, by 
these instruments that we have just mentioned, or by 
wealthy employers, or powerful trade-unions ; and in 
spite of all precautions, many of the great interests in 
the country — trades, industries, churches, landowners, 
labom-unions, and the rest — maintain as part of thrir 
ordinary equipmrat the means to create a political opinion 
and voting power in their own favour.* 

All this, of course, is thoroughly subversive of the purity, 
and therefore of the moral quality of political life ; which 
will never become stable and honourable until the various 
parties concerned recognize that their attitude must be 
governed by the necessities, not of the defence of their 
own special interests, but of the welfare of the community 
as a whole. No party or group has the right to place 
its own prosperity first. It may quite legitimately organize 
itself to secure that its point of view should be effectively 
represented ; but it has no right to claim or even to desire 
that its point of view should be, even for itself, decisive 
on any issue. 

It is important that we should set down and rightly 

* SometiiiiM soch otiga nimt i o ns come out openly Uito the fitdd 
aad avow their ts xpn m ptttpoae , aa. eg. the Labour Party, which 
talma the aame ti4 a particular, though very large, claee, a^ pro- 
feeaed until recently to be concerned primmnty with ita intenata. 
Sometimaa the ocganixatlona are entirely private, or even eecret ; 
and in tfala c«aa thair inftuence is more insldiout and evil. 
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Mtiinate aU these disabilities that attach to our presoit 
democratic form of legislative activity. They profoundly 
qualify the first appearance of our fashion of legislatioo 
as the true and simple method whereby the individual 
participates in the Ufe of the State, and we are compelled 
to ask whether after all our democratic ideal is a sound 
one. We must realize, as Plato realized, and as we in 
OUT pr^ent stage are very apt to forget, that just because 
democracy distributes so widely the possession of political 
power, it is the form of government most open to attack 
by lunister influences. It is always easy for man to se^ 
Irst his own interest. And though in a democracy one 
self-seeker is likely to do less harm than he would if he 
were a member of a powerful oligarchy, on the other 
hand the facilities and incentives for the spread of such an 
anti-social attitude from one to a group are very much 
greater, and the results, both to social health and in^vidual 
quality, more disastrous. 

Obgarchical methods, of course, have a danger of their 
own. " Democracy," says Mr. Shaw,' " substitutes elec- 
tion by the incompetent many for appointment by the 
corrupt few." And obvioudy the most serious danger of 
an oligarchy is that the absence of the check of possiUe 
publicity might introduce corruption on a larger scale 
than is likely under a democracy. Moreover, there is 
no easy or certain way of recruiting the governing body 
that will invariably secure a high level of competence. 
Even Plato, with Ws severe system of education and his 
strenuous methods for eliminating the unfit to govern, 
had to admit the probability of deterioration. But let 
us assume for the moment the possibility of government 
by an aristocracy of talent such as Plato envisaged, and 
such as has been attained in varying degrees, by several 
States, at different times in history.* Would it not be 

• Revolationitt'* Handbook, Man and Superman, p. 328. 

» It is indisputable that a very great part of Cennany’s success 
both in peace and war is due to the resolute and capabla 
organisation of her national resources by a govemiog daas. Hsr 
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the case that ander such a system many of the cads of 
government would be more completely and adequately 
secured than they could possibly be under a democratic 
system ? 

We put the antithesis thus sharply in order to give full 
weight to the conditions which operate against the recog- 
nition of the State as a moralizing institution and to 
raise in the clearest way a very fundamental issue. We 
may answer our question by putting another. Why is it. 
in view of all we have said, that the whole course of politi- 
cal development, and of what we ordinarily call political 
progress, has been towards democracy ? Not because 
it is the easiest form of government to realize — for, hard 
as it may be to select a genuine aristocracy, it is far harder 
to educate the mass of men to their duties as responsible 
citizens ; nor because it is the safest, nor because all those 
who fought hardest for it were unaware of its hazards. 
The reason is rather that it seems to be the " natural " 
form of government, not in the sense that it is the first 
in time or the easiest to maintain, but that it is the 
most appropriate form for a community which has grown 
to a view of what the State and political life are or can 
become. It is true that this conception has not always 
been fully and clearly before reformers’ minds, though it 
has been present to some of them. But it is certainly 
the view that the inner logic of their proposals demands, 
and by which their efforts are most completely justified. 

What, then, is this view ? What ideal of the nature of 
the State has directed the efforts of reforro«s towards 
democracy ? Some answers are excluded by our argument. 
F(h* if the ideal or end of the State were simply to keep 
order, to secure life and property, to settle disputes 
between one man and another, to obtain favourable con- 
ditions of trade and make good in peace and war its 
position among the nations of the world — if. in a word. 

to atteio a democncy— «t least comparatively with tha 
Weatera Allies — if a iavoanble condition for the Meal of nilitaiy 
yowee. 
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it were merely to provide the external conditioiu of a 
free and well-developed life, we should find it hard to 
justify a democratic fiuth. If, however, the end of the 
State is not simply government in the sense of securing 
any or all of these ends, but rather sdf-governmenl, i.e. if 
it is the furthering of the good life, not only indirectly 
by tJie provision of external conditions, but directly, by 
the creation of an institution, participation in whose life 
oilers to the individual the opportunity of attaining a 
finer quality of social will, then democracy may be not 
only the bwt but the inevitable form of political life. 

1 6. THE PLACE OF THE STATE IN THE GENERAL. 

ECONOltY OF SOCIAL UFE. 

This then, it seems, is the principle latent in our belief 
in democratic progress. And we must ask what facts 
there are in political life, as we see it, which would lead 
us to suppose it the true view. For it is evident that if 
this view holds, we can believe that the State, in spite 
of the imperfections on which we have remarked, is essen- 
tially a moral institution, and the sphere of the fuller 
development of the individual will. What, then, is the 
place in the general economy of social life that we 
may without exaggeration assign to the State .' It will 
strengthen our argument if we approach this question from 
the point of view of those who deny this conception of 
the State ; for by so doing we shall state the case in the 
way least favourable to our conception. This alternative 
theory runs somewhat as follows. A community is formed 
not of isolated individuals, but of individuals who are 
members of a large number of different societies, in and 
by which they live. These societies, home. Church, pro- 
fession, club and so on, are genuine institutions. It is 
in them that the individual finds bis life, and experient^ 
the expansion and discipline of his will. They shape 
his chsiracter, enter intimately into his personality, and 
offer him the opportunity for self-expression. To them 
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therefcmlieow^ true moral devotion and service. But aS 
these societies require certain conditi<ms for thar effective- 
ness — safety of property, observance of contracts, freedom 
from undue pressure by other societies. To acquire 
these for themselves would necessitate a great complexity 
of agreements between institutions of all kinds ; and 
perhaps in the end would be impossible. Anyhow, much 
the easiest plan is to create a special organization whose 
province it is to regulate the relations of one society and 
another ; so that within the rules which it prescribes, 
each institution can live its own life without interruption 
and delay. That organization is the State. Its function 
is to provide the external environment ; to keep the 
ring.*’ It exists simply as a condition for the better 
life of other, genuine institutions. It is not itself an insti- 
tution. It is, at the most, an important piece of mechanism, 
for the upkeep of which we should be prepared to pay. 
But it plays no constitutive part in the individual life ; 
and therefore never requires any moral devotion or service. 

This view plainly puts the function of the State in as 
humble a way as possible. And yet, if we take it on its 
owm statement, it may involve more than at first sight 
appears. For if the State is to safeguard contracts, or 
to prevent the encroachment of one institution upon 
another, it is evidently committed to the task of deter- 
mining the legitimate nature of each institution, and asagn- 
ing to it its appropriate place in a social economy. And 
if, as sometimes must happen, say in the case of the family 
or a trade union, the institution appeals to the State 
to give it a certain authority over its members, it is even 
more incumbent on the State to estimate the importance 
of the purpose which the institution embodies, and thereby 
to preMTibe the duties which the individual owes to it. 

Cleariy, in this view, the State is more than an external 
mechanism, outside and apart from the truly organic 
institutions. It has, indeed, a living rdatmn to than 
all ; and exercises in connection with them a functkm of 
the most difficult and important kind. It has to resolve 
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conflicting claims and obligations, and to do that by the 
test of what is best for the common life of man. The 
notion that this is a simple function, capable of being 
discharged by an external organization, rests, apparently, 
on a misapprehension of the nature of Law. It is assumed 
that Law is more or less a static body of rules and defini- 
tions, regulating quite precisely the relations of specified 
institutions to one another. Hence all that is required 
i-s an authority to interpret the Law, and to support its 
interpretations, if necessary, by armed force. But this 
is an incomplete account of the character of Law. It is 
true that any given decision must be made on the basis of 
the existing body of Law ; but that corpus is always 
in process of development and change. The change is 
motived partly by the necessity for extending the law to 
cover new institutions and situations ; and partly by the 
deeper understanding of what the highest interest of society 
requires from its institutions. As we have already noted, 
the mere maintenance of Law requires its grounding in 
a common will ; and much more this continual process 
of change requires that the Law should be constantly 
reshaped to express more adequately the moral sense of 
the community. Law, indeed, is one articulation ot certain 
common moral principles — though not the highest : and 
in governing the relations of institutions to one another, 
it expresses the values which the moral opinion of the 
conununity attaches to the different institutions within it. 

Hence, even on the account of those who put the function 
of the State in the barest px)ssibie way, that function is 
still essentially spiritual. It is, in fact, the analogue of 
the most serious act of the mature individual life — the 
adjusting of the requirements and claims of different 
institutions on him, the resolution of the conflict of his 
divided obligation, and the determination which of them 
stands for the most fundamental interest to himself and 
to society. This is the essential act of morality ; and its 
failure is tragedy. Even on its lowest terms, therefore, 
the function of the State in mediating between institutions 
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of a different character to one another and to itself is 
essentially mcnal. In discharging it. it artkulates the 
general scheme of moral values imi^cdt in the conscioosnew 
of the community ; and its fundamental nature is that it 
embodies such a system. 

If, then, we return to our problem of the justification of 
the democratic ideal, we shall find it in this conception 
which we have just discussed. And that in two ways. 
For if the State is to make articulate in some degree a 
general consciousness of moral values, it must afford the 
opportunity for the expression of diverse opinions. And 
secondly, only by the direct participation of the mass of 
the citizens in the legislative activity of the State can the 
quality of the moral life of individual and community 
alike ^ raised, and the State itself become a more adequate 
and consistent expression of it. This, it seems, is the 
true inspiration of a democratic faith. When the citizen 
partakes of the life of the State, he is called upon to ac- 
complish for himself the moral synthesis which the State 
must achieve between different institutions. To parti- 
cipate in such an activity freely and intelligently, even 
in the limited form which is possible under a representative 
system, is to have imposed on one, or to impose on oneself, 
the duty of weighing the various modes of common action, 
not by their effect on any special interest, but by their 
value for the life of the whole society. It is the individual's 
opportunity to rise above the level of his own immediate 
interest, and to identify his own welfare with that of a wide 
community. That, as wc have seen, is how the moral 
life always develops. Individuality or personality when 
it begins in the child is small in actuality though great 
in potentiality ; and the unfolding of the potentiality, 
the transformation of capacities into powers, takes place 
in his varied contact with the institutkms of the social 
world. The individual at once enlarges and deepens 
his personal life ; and his introduction into the active 
life of citizenship is a further stage in the same process. 
Hence the justification for democracy is the belief that 
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the end of the State is not success in conunerce, or effi* 
dency in industry, or military power — important as all 
these things are — hut the moral welfare of its individual 
members. Because it is the province of the State to o^er 
this opportunity for the expansion of personality to the 
greatest possible number of its citizens, as well as to 
embody such a level as they have attained, democracy, 
in the last resort, is the only constitution that will serve 
for its achievement. 

That is why it appears to be the part ndther of un> 
wisdom nor of sloth to look forward to this ideal. It is. 
we have seen, a more difficult form of government to realize 
than any other ; and it becomes more difficult in proportion 
as we are thorough in our demands. A democracy such 
as the Athenian, consisting of a snudi number of freemen 
rdieved from the necessity of ordinary toil by the pre- 
sence of a large slave population, is comparatively easy of 
realization. But if we believe in the possibility of the good 
hie for a whole community, and exclude none who is 
capable of contributing in any way to its health, the task 
is infinitely more arduous. We have seen some of the 
difficulties that we must meet ; and, no doubt, ere we 
are in sight of the end there will be other failures and more 
bitter disappointments. The hopeful thing in our outlook 
now is that wc are none of us content with the measure 
of democracy that we have attained, or with the quality 
of such as we have. Discontent shows itself in many 
ways — sometimes in the attack on the whole political 
idea, and in the desire to replace political by industrial 
values ; sometimes in attacks on special parts of the present 
politick organization, such as the Party S^tem ; and 
sometimes in demands for a devolution of political responsi- 
bility to much smaller communities within the existing 
nation-states. It is difficult to foresee the direction in 
which wc may move ; and no single reform will achieve 
an that we desire. But it is quite certain that the winning 
of democracy is not. primarily, a matter of machin^ 
at alL No manipulation of organizations will accomplish 
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it, any more than the simple extension of the sufirage to 
the whole adult population. It cannot be attained without 
these conditions, poshly without the establishment of 
a foiiiy complex constitutional system. But these things 
alone will not bring it about. Its two essential conditions, 
the enlargement and organization of knowledge and of 
will,! are obvious almost to the point of banality ; yet 
they are hardest to satisfy. 

Of course we are liable to be told that now we have 
completed the truly philosophic circle. We have argued 
that the end for which democratic government exists 
is the development of knoudedge and will : and now we 
admit that such a government is itself impossible without 
a more finely trained and expressive public mind and will 
than we have yet attained. But the answer is not diffi- 
cult, even if we do not avail ourselves of the appeal to the 
Platonic doctrine of Reminiscence. The final cause of 
any developing thing is the perfection of form of which 
it is capable ; but it can achieve this only by means of 
that degree of perfection which it has already attained. 
Its perfection is not imposed from without, but won by 
the inner organization of its own resoiurces. Or, in more 
practical language — solvitur ambulando. We are not 
yet a democratic community, though we have moved 
a long way towards such an ideal. And our progress really 
consists of the clearer emergence of the conditions which 
our idead requires, and our more consistent attempts to 
satisfy them. We are, even in our perception of failure, 
preparing the conditions for further advance ; and every 
step we take towards purifying and elevating our political 
life is itself a step towards the creation of a quality of 
mind and will that makes new movement imperative. 

So that to say that the enlargement and organization 
of knowledge and will are the essential conditions of true 
democracy is not to project an ideal which belongs to the 
distant future. It is to softest, rather, the more restdute 
and oomjneheastve me of tlw resources which even now 

* Set a pfwdi* to chiptir, p. 157. 
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we poetess ; believing that that will inevitably open 
up the way to further progress both of individual and 
social life. 


17- SUMMARY. 

We may, perhaps. Iving this long argument to a pdnt. 
Human life is lived always and everywhere within a society ; 
i.e. within a complex of institutions, some large, some small ; 
some voluntary and some compubcsy : some national, some 
cosmopolitan. This Society is in a special sense the en- 
vironment of human life ; the condition of its development 
to the understanding and possession of its own powers ; and 
it is to this 5>ociety, as ea^ of us understands its nature, 
that he owes his ultimate obligation. What is the pdace 
of the State in this Society ? We can answo* only by 
defining the function which the State fulfils. If our analysis 
is right, it is an important and vital function ; for the 
State is the concrete embodiment of the general scheme 
of values in accordance with which any community arranges 
its social life. The obligations we owe to each of the special 
institutions are of very varying kinds, determined always 
by the seriousness of the purpose embodied in them. We 
weigh the seriousness of a purpose by estimating its place 
in a system of the ends of human life ; so that we order 
our loyalties by setting these several institutions into the 
context of a social experience that expresses with more 
or less exactness our own conception of life. But that 
conception must itself acquire a certain obiectification. 
so that it may have authority and stability ; and that 
objectification is the State. " In emotion and in idea." 
writes Professor Sorley, " man is made by society, in 
society, and for society, and the social order m whi^ he 
finds himself and which has fashioned his being has its 
m<»t comprehensive and best organized expression in the 
State, to which he belongs, and which has helped to make 
him what he is." ' 

No doubt it is very imperfect in achievement. We have 
* CoUtt$ L$et>»m, p. 33 . 
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noted both the conditions which it must satisfy if it is to 
fulfil this function, and the extent to which it falls short 
of them. Yet we have seen reason to believe that in the 
slow and difficult evolution of its life, its citizens are 
becoming more conscious of its meaning and purpose, 
and more resolute to win in a free political life a quality 
of common experience that will more nearly express the 
ideal which h^ inspired democratic progress. The im- 
perfection which at present attaches to it is the reflection 
of the chaotic character of our social endeavour, and of 
our failure to arrive at a clear and consistent view of the 
nature of human life. Its failure is primarily ours ; and 
it is through the institution of the State — the organization 
in which a community makes articulate its general sense 
of moral values, and by which, therefore, it can best 
control its own destinies — that the growing social wisdom 
of man will roost naturally express itself. 

As we said at the outset of this discussion, we cannot 
regard the State as the consummation of the social life 
of mao. The complete expression of his moral purposes 
can be found only in a community wider in extent tlian the 
State. Neverthdess, so far as it goes, it is a synthesis, 
as coherent as the organized will of man has yet been able 
to achieve, of his moral interests, ideals, and purposes. 
Because the perfect synthesis of these is a community 
that must transcend national boundaries and political 
frontiers, the State is not the final repository of our moral 
oldigation nor the final object of our loyalty. Yet because 
it is, for each of os. the most concrete objectification of the 
order of things which we count good, its claim upon us 
is very high. If our highest ol^gation is to a Society 
that transcends the State, our nearest is to the State 
itsdf— 'that through the spirit of its public life, as well 
as its legal enactments, we diould try to make of it a more 
adequate synthesis of human ideals, and a mme worthy 
embodiment of the true ends of human life. 



APPENDIX ON THE MENTAL CONDITIONS OF 
TRUE DEMOCRACY. 

In view of the importance of the subject, it may be wdl 
to amplify in greater detail what has b^n said above. 
The mental conditions of democracy, we said, were two 
in number : the enlargement and organization of knowledge 
and of will. 

I. The enlargement and organization of knowledge 
means not only the winning of new knowledge, but also 
the attainment of a more central and synthetic point of 
view. The maxim of the physical sciences, IHvide et 
impera, has served us well. The isolation of special 
aspects of the natural world has made its complex facts 
more tractable to the human mind, and has enabled us 
to make amazing progress in the understanding and contrcd 
of the material universe. But it is, after all, only a stage, 
even in science. And before science can serve fully the 
purposes of men. it must integrate its own results ; and 
relate them to the values which man seeks to find in his 
own life. It is a harder task than science has yet under- 
taken ; and it is made possible only by the increasing 
application of biological categories to what was once con- 
ceived to be a world of fixed and definite classes. It is 
significant of the difficulty of the task that the human 
sciences, in which abstraction is not possible to the same 
as in the ph3rsicai sciences, have advanced much 
more slowly. But we may fairly believe that now, when 
the physical sciences can show us so much in the way of 
positive results, and when the sciences of biology and 
sociology are establishing their right'to a concrete method 
and point of view, some genuine synthesis of the sciences is 
posnble, and we shall be nearer an understanding of man's 
place and work in the world. This invtdves, certainly, 

xy m 
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» iar more direct application of the results of science, both 
ph 3 rsical and moral, if we must keep the antithesis, 
to the problems of Society. We have first of all to gain 
and extend our knowledge, or. even more urgently, to make 
available the knowledge that we have gained ; and to 
cultivate that temper which is the crown of science — the 
temper that will without fear and without passion make the 
fullest use in every department of life of the knowledge 
which we thus possess.' 

2. It is impossible clearly to sever from this require- 
ment the second and even more arduous necessity of the 
organization of will. In its simplest terms, it amounts 
to the need for a far more serious sense of public duty and 
public responsibility. It is harder than ever now. and 
will become even harder in the future, for men to consent 
to be governed. Plato could solve this problem by in- 
culcating the myth of the three kinds of men. “ You 
in this city are all brothers, but God as he was fashioning 
you put gold in those of you who are capable of rtiling ; 

< For a somewhat mare extended treatment of this topic, with 
illofflinating examines, see Professor Urwkk's A Philosophy of SocUU 
Progrtss, pp. I77 -£i. It may be permitted to offer one example 
from a set of problems which greatly occupies us all at the 
moment of writing. After the war, it will be necessary to redraw 
tile map of Europe. Many sciences will have to be considered 
in fixing the boundaries of the various States. Military scieace 
win have much to say in the determination of strategic frontiers ; 
and for this purpose it will use geography as an ancillary science. 
Economic science, with the help of geology, will pronounce certain 
districts as essential to the industrial pro^ierity of a psurticular 
State. Historical science will be called upon to say where andeat 
frontiers ran, and the effect of these on ^ present national senti- 
morta of tiie various peoples. Indeed, nearly all tha adencm will 
quite legitimately be implicated. But the defect cff past settia- 
mants has been the predmninance of on science — generally tha 
military— over the otiun. And what is nei wsary is an exhaustive 
tarvey of the results of all the sciences, and an attempt to co-ordinate 
them not (mly with one another, but with human feetings and 
valms in general. It is this kind ci synthesis that one bopu to sea 
fovam aff sdentific thinking and r esearch. 
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hence they are deserving of most reverence. He pvt 
silver in the auxiliaries, and iron and copper in the farmen 
and the other craftsmen." > But men who have tasted 
of emancipation and have suffered from mi^overmnent 
are not to be ea^y persuaded to accept a natural dass of 
rulers. It is no part of our ideal that they should do so. 
As a consequence of this, as well as of the perfection 
of the mechanism for the dissemination of news and 
of ideas, conflicts of opinion and interest will inevitably 
be more numerous and serious. Nevertheless, if dono- 
cracy is to survive at all there must be a readiness 
on the part of a minority to accept the mind and wfll of 
the majority, however mistaken one may conceive that 
majority to be.' This is not to suggest that no attitude 
but acquiescence in the opinion of the majority is ever 
justifiable. We shall have to discuss this question shortly. 
But it is to urge that to reject the constitutionally expressed 
will of the majority, and to carry opposition to it to the 
point of threatening a dissolution of the community, is 
almost the gravest decision that a man or group of men 
can take ; not because it may involve the hostility of the 
community, but because it is in effect a decision to wreck 
an institution on which depends much of the progress of 
mankind. Yet one cannot but be impressed with the levity 
with which such decisions are taken. There are many 
examples in the very recent history of our own coimtry. 
And similarly the most difhcult internal problem of the 
Labour movement is the restraint of the inclination of 
small groups of malcontents to overthrow the agreements 
which their leaders have entered into and which have 
been ratified by the suffrages of the whole Union memba:> 
ship. Any institution which means to endure must rest 
on the respect of its members for constituted authority, 
and on their willingness to think first of their institution 
and to differ from its decrees only with reluctance and 
sorrow. 

Of course, this finer kind of discipline — finer because 
> RtpmbUe. 4x5 (LiodMy’s trsulatuw). 
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self-imposed — is the hardest of all to attain. It will be 
attaint, we may be sture. only in proportion as the indi- 
vidnal realizes the stake whi^ he and his fellows have 
in the institution which requires it of him. And that, 
in turn, depends on the kind of service which he and 
others are willing to put into it. This is why the organiza- 
tion of knowledge and the organization of will can never 
be separated, and why we must mean by the former not 
only the intensive, S3r5tematic concerted pursuit of know- 
ledge by those sp^ially equipped for the task, but also 
its extensive cultivation. The better a roan understands 
his world, the more clearly will he see the social reactions 
of any of his decisions, the finer will be his own life, and 
therefore the kind of service that he renders to his world, 
and the more worthy he will find his world both of his 
understanding and of his service. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
OF THE STATE 

f I. THE STATE AND THE NATION. 

We have, discussed the State up to this point without 
distingtiishing it specifically from the Nation. Neverthe* 
less the State can hardly become in fact what we have 
said it is in idea, until it takes the form of a National 
State. The process of the development of social life 
as we have seen, is one of self-expansion. It is the grow- 
ing recognition of the kinship of the individual self with 
the life of the social institutions around him. This wider 
and deeper conception of the self and of its life begins 
in the intimate unity of the family, and grows through 
the varying discipline of each of the wider institutions 
with which the individual comes into contact. At every 
stage, the act of participation in the common purpose 
expresses the community of his life with that of others, 
and the act itself is the means whereby the wider life is 
fostered. Yet the wider the group, the more impersonal, 
or rather supra-personal, its pur|x>se, the more difficult is 
the act of self-identification. That is why the process 
can begin only in the family, where affection and feeling 
constrain a unity of will and interest ; and why the later 
and larger institutions, if they are to play their parts, 
must gather round them a mass of sentiment.* Much of 
their vitality depends on the strength of the feeling which 
' This word is used in the swue which Dr. McDougaU has fivee 
to it. 
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tliey are capabte oi inspiring. It is, indeed, a li^tinaate 
and inaportant part of the function of all institotums, and 
o^wcially of those which profoundly affect man’s life, 
to organize the sentiment which contributes to their 
stability and vigour. Such, for instance, is the main 
reason for the maintenance of the British Monarchy as 
the outward and visible symbol of the unity of the Empire. 
Even if a majority in this country were disposed to think 
that no great constitutional purpose was served by the 
existence of the Monarchy, we should nevertheless be 
unwilling to set it aside, simply because it is round the 
person of the monarch that the sentiment of loyalty to the 
whole realm most strongly centres, both at home and in 
the overseas dominions. 

It is when a State becomes a Nation that it wins for 
itself this feeling of {personal devotion on the part of its 
citizens which is, if not the spring, at least the mainstay 
of its common effort. The boundaries of a Nation are 
the boundaries of a common sentiment ; the boundaries 
of a State are its political frontiers. The two do not 
always coincide — never with complete and perfect exact- 
ness. Every modem State contains a group or groups 
of diverse national sentiment ; and that is a source both 
of weakness and of strength. It is a source of strength 
where national sentiment is not felt to be outraged by the 
form of unity which the State imposes on its constituent 
parts ; for in this case diversity of national equipment 
and experience confers variety and adaptability on the 
resources of the larger State. What in effect takes place 
is the development of a new national consciousness which 
stiU maintains the smaller loyalties within itself . Examples 
oi this kind of unity are fortunaldy trwpient within 
our own Empire ; indeed, the great contribution which 
ttm country has made to the political experieno! of the 
world has been to prove the compatil^ty of imperial 
ioydty with the warmest local patriotism. Many natmoi. 
distina in manner of life, in natural resourcee. and in fom 
of religious expression, have built up by the coHjperatkm 
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of some centuries such a stock of common traditions, 
achievements, and political ideas that the dissolution of 
the unity of which they are members would appear to aU 
alike a weakening of the inner strength of their own 
national lives. 

On the other hand, a divergence of nationalities is a 
source of weakness when a group finds itself compdled 
into an unnatural or artificial unity with those to wnom 
it is alien in feeling. Genuine community of will is im- 
possible ; and no matter how mechanically perfect the 
machinery of government is made, it operates with harsh- 
ness and embarrassment. Lines of achievement and 
possibilities of development are closed to the whole State, 
because even when part of the community is ready for 
them, the recalcitrance of the remainder forces com- 
promise and a halting policy. The danger is all the greater 
when the dissatisfied nationality feeb its kinship to the 
people of another State than that under which it is. This 
condition is one of the most frequent causes of war ; and 
though it is possible that the part which it plays in the 
modem world is exaggerated, it plainly produces such a 
posture of things, both within and without the boundaries 
of the State, that war is fatally easy. Our Empire, even 
in the home-countries, affords us grave enough examples 
of this kind of difficulty. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance and 
urgency of this problem of nationality. The recognition 
of the right of a genuine national group to the appropriate 
expression of its sentiment is a corollary of the political 
doctrine we have discussed ; and we have learned that 
it is a condition of any permanent and rational ordering 
of the world’s affairs. But what precisely constitutes 
such an " appropriate expression ” cannot 1^ decided in 
general terms. For every problem of unsatisfied national 
ambition, in the sense of the ambition of a nationality 
to become a Nation-State, presents special features of its 
own ; and the solution in each instance can be arrived at 
only by the investigation of all the relevant facts and 
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possibilities. The conditions of the rise of national senti> 
ment are so varied, that no simple and universal solution 
can be found. Nationality dei>ends on race, cm language, 
on tradition, on religion, on political or economic ideas 
and institutions, or on a combination of any or all of these 
conditions. Which of these factors operate in any particu- 
lar case can be determined only by a special study of that 
case ; and on this must depend the solution of the problem 
raised by it. Some nationalities would be satisfied with 
the recognition of a separate Church, or a separate system 
of local government, or a separate language, within 
the unity of a larger State. Others will be satisfied only 
with complete political independence. Moreover, even if. 
by some miracle of statesmanship, all outstanding national 
aspirations were satisfied, we could not assume that that 
state of things would require no revision. P*recisely the 
same conditions which create existing nationalities might 
create new groups either within a State, or cutting across 
the frontiers of two States. The very fact that nationality 
is a sentiment, and as such is capable of being cultivated 
or destroyed, implies that the problems it raises can never 
receive a perfect or final settlement. 

Hence there is no single formula which we can apply 
to every situation : and even if there were, we should 
still have to iustify our application of it to each individual 
case. For the principle of Nationality is not the highest 
principle of political obligation. No nation and no State 
can claim either that the last devotion of its members 
m that its own supreme duty is to itself alone. As every 
within the State has to be |ustihed by its efficacy 
for the welfare of the whole, -so every claim to national 
existence must be vindicated by rderena} to 'the whole 
cmnmunity of mankind. But, as a rule, the case can be 
made with decisve nmpUdty. For it k only when a 
State is a nation, and a nathm a SUte. that it can wmtiibate 
by the free devdopment of its own Ule to the eommcwi 
store of human achievement. The State, at Hi beet, we 
have seen, embodies a type of life ; for it k a whole 
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Society in its most effectively organized form — ^the f<mn 
which b nearest to us as individual citizens, which has the 
most intimate relation to our lives, and for which we are 
in our measure responsible. But the State b not at its 
best until it is a nation, and no nation attains fxiUness of 
effective life until it b endowed with the appropriate 
political institutions for the expression of that life. For 
most citizens, membership of a national State b the normal 
way of fulfilling the obligation to the wider whole of Hiunan- 
ity. In well-worn words, but words which bear much 
repetition and reflection, T. H. Green wrote : " There b 
no other genuine enthusiasm for humanity than one which 
has travelled the common highway of reason — the life 
of the good neighbour and the honest citizen — and can 
never forget that it b only a further stage of the same 
journey.” We have been concerned in our discussion 
of State and nationadity to point out that the life of the 
good neighbour and the honest citizen needs something 
of the larger vision, and that at its best it leads outward 
to the widest community of all. But the other side of 
the truth — the side which Green here marks — b at least 
equally important. Not only is it by the smaller and 
closer groups that we are led to feel our kinship with the 
whole, but it b through their service that we most helpfully 
participate in the life of the whole. That b why it matters 
that the State should attract to itself not simply the formal 
loyalty but the lively enthusiasm of the citizen ; and it 
can do so only when it becomes hb nation and hb people. 

5 j. THE UMITS OF OBEDIENCE. 

Patiiotbm b the name which we give to the feelings 
assodated with nationality. It b a noble virtue — thb 
willingness to subordinate one's own concerns and hopes 
to those of one’s cotmtry. When it is disinterested and 
free from prejudice, when it means the service of the 
State as the vehicle of the service of God and Han, it b 
tlw fine flower of all sodal virtue. Patriotisip, like aU 
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other virtues, is a thing of degree. Real patriotism is 
of this finest sort, which brings mind, feeling, and will to 
the service of country and nation. It involves neither 
uncritical adherence to all that the State does, nor 
unthinking acceptance of all that the State demands. It 
recognizes duty to the State to be a form of duty to the 
whole community of man ; and estimates what the State 
requires by its bearing on the welfare of the whole. Rightly 
enough, we value the man who believes in hb coimtiy 
and who will stand by anything it does. He is a better 
man than one who cares nothing about his country or what 
it does. But we do not or ought not to value 1^ above 
the man who thinks first of human duty, and serves his 
country according to the light he discovers there. 

It is just here, however, that we have to face a difficulty 
which is capable enough of simple statement, and fortun- 
ately capable for the most part of practical solution, but 
about which theory has little to say beyond recognizing 
that in this finite world of hazard and hardship the situa- 
tion must and does exist. The difficulty concerns the 
right and the doty of an individual citizen to dissent 
from the decision of the State. It is only now that this 
dilemma presents itself in an acute form. For so long as 
political responsibility was confined to a small governing 
class, dissent from the decisions of such a group raised no 
urgent ethical question. But in the degree to which a 
community becomes democratic, the seriousness of dissent- 
ing from a judgment expressed by a public opinion which 
the individual citizen has had an opportunity to instruct 
and modify, becomes increasingly great. Not only are 
the practi(^ consequences more fraught with danger to 
the stability of the whole State ; since in a democratic 
community it is eaaer to weld opposition into a coherent 
mass, and to bring together into an active body all who 
conceive themselves to be aggrieved by any government 
action. Even more critical is the point that such a pro- 
cedure is destructive of the presuppositions, or rather 
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first article of a democratic o’eed is that men are, or can 
become, reasonable and moral beings, capable of takii^ 
decisions on matters of public policy by a deliberate 
consideration of the bearing of the issues on the ends for 
which the State exbts. On no other h3rpothesis is democ- 
racy even conceivable. Evidently, therdore, membership 
of a democracy imposes one decisive rule on every dtizra ; 
and that is to assume that just as he has a reasonable 
ground for the policy which he supports, so others who 
differ from him may have grounds which seem to them 
reasonable and valid. His normal attitude, if it is con- 
sistent with a democratic faith, must be acquiescence in 
the decision of a majority. He need not conclude that 
that decision is right b^use the majority accepts it. 
But he must conclude that it appears to the greater number 
of his fellow-citizens to be the reasonable way of securing 
a particular end of public policy, and he must, if he is 
prepared to act the part of a loyal citizen, be willing to 
carry it into pnactice. He may legitimately urge his own 
policy on the attention of his fellows, and use all the 
methods which are appropriate to a democratic State for 
persuading them to ids point of view. But imtil he has 
succeeded in converting public opinion, both the necessities 
and the presuppositions of a democratic State impose on 
him the duty of conforming to the will of the majority ; 
and the State has every right to require such conformity 
of him. 

This, of course, is what normally takes place. But 
sometimes a point comes at which the individual feds 
compelled actively to dissent from the decision of the 
State, either by refusing to carry out its ordinances, or 
by acting in a contrary way. And if we approach the 
rituation from the side of the individual we can understand 
how it should be so. We may, for the sake of explicitness, 
take the example which is most prominently before our 
attention at the moment — the conscientious objector to 
military service. The position here is simple enough. The 
State is and certainly professes to be. a moral institution ; 
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i.e. it bases its claim to the s^vices of its members on a 
moral ground. It requires them to defend it, not merdiy 
because it hai^ns to repi'esent their country, but because 
it believes that important issues for the future of civiliza- 
tion depend upon the success of its arms. For the State 
is, as ve have seen, the organized expression of a certain 
land of life, and the embodiment of a system of moral and 
political principles. If, therefore, it finds itself menaced 
by another Power, hostile to the kind of life for which it 
stands, it has a doty, not only to itself but to the whole 
of civilized mankind, for which it is in its measure the 
trustee, to defend itself ; and for that purpose, it may 
rightly impose upon all its citizens the obligation of military 
service. There can be no question about the right or 
the duty of the State to make such a call upon its citizens. 
Nor, in the particular case which we are considering, can 
there be any doubt that the imposition of such an obliga- 
tion is approved by the great majority of the members 
of the community. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that the individual 
who is required to assume this obligation must, if he is 
reflective at all, consider it as an obligation not only to 
the State, but also to the higher community of which the 
State is the representative. And he may decide that 
the State in making this demand upon him asks him to 
act in a way which he believes to contradict the voy 
nature of this higher community. He may believe that 
this more ultimate kingdom is founded upon Love, and 
has no place in it for Force. Acts of violence are a negation 
of the principles on which it rests ; so that if a State 
vwe true to its profe^on as the trustee of this higher 
kingdom, it would suffer disruption and death rather 
thM offer fordUe resistance. Heni% ter him to take 
active part in warfare would be a betrayal of his ideal, 
on which, in the last resort. Ids loyalty to tlm State depmids. 
How is be to meet mch a situatteo ? Two coorses aw 
ofwo to hun. Either he am admit that, siaoe a a»tority 
those fit his l^owt udw are aqwMc irf tecadog a jndg* 
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ment are agreed that the asstunption of military obligations, 
so far from being a betrayal of the ideal, is. in the circum- 
stances. the highest service to it, the probability is that 
their view is right and his own is wrong. In this case, he 
acquiesces. Or he may decide that by the best light 
which he can find his own view is right, and that he 
cannot surrender it ; and in this case, he will refuse 
to act in a manner that contradicts his deepest convic^ 
tions. Either way, he acts according to his knowledge ; 
his act is his act. 

It does not follow, of course, that in every case in which 
an individual fails to persuade himself of the doubtfulness 
of his own judgment and the possibility of the majority’s 
correctness, he will not acquiesce. He may, e.g., be 
satisfied that the institution of a tariff system is bad eco- 
nomic policy on the part of the State. But he will not 
therefore bwome a smuggler, or refuse to purchase tea. 
He will do his best to have the tarifi laws repealed ; but 
so long as they stand, he will conform to them. And the 
reason for his difference of attitude, if he can give one at 
all, is just that an economic mistake is of no great impor- 
tance. At any rate, acquiescence in a tariff does not 
commit him to actions which are positively destructive 
of the higher polity.’ 

It is difficult, therefore, to elicit any kind of universal 
rule as to when the individual ought to carry his dissent 
from the findings of the majority to the point of open 
refusal and rejection. For this is the kind of problem — 
the problem of where to draw the line — in which we are 
most keenly aware of difference betweoi our painful 
hesitation and the intuition of the moral genius. But 

• It is typical of tiie duid cbaiacter of snch distinctiomi that 
the question of taiifla is not merely economic. It may have an 
important moral aspect: a taiifi may be an act of hostility to a 
paiticnlar n etior* ; and one's objectira to such a tariff mi^t con- 
ceivably be based on grounds of pubhe morality. In case, 
the poobtem is more acute, though it is hardly Ukely that 
i w i a tSB i ffe would be dm outcome even Imn. 
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our working-rule might fairly come to this. When the 
point comes at which the individual is satisfied that his 
supreme obligation requires him to will not merely his 
own death, but the destruction of the State of which he 
is a member, with all its stored achievement of human 
good and its potentiality for future development, rather 
than the performance of the duty which the State requires 
from him, that is the point at which disagreement must 
become resistance. Plainly, it is a tremendous resolution 
to take — ^infinitely more serious than to put one’s own 
life to the hazard. For the vast majority, it can never 
arise, at least in a State which has any claim to the 
name of democracy. But for some few in every age it 
does arise ; and when it does, no other line of action is 
truly open to them than the refusal of the State’s demands. 
They have not merely the right, but the duty to prefer 
the higher loyalty ; and neither the State nor any other 
organization can confer on them, or absolve them from, 
the duty of deciding for themselves w'hat that loyalty 
imposes upon them, and of acting by that decision. 

But this, of course, in no way settles the attitude which 
the State must take up to such a refusal. There is a current 
predisposition to believe that once the individual has made 
his deci^on, and has given it on the ground of " conscience,” 
the State has no more to do than simply to accept it, and 
that anything else is " persecution.” But such a view is 
at least far from self-evident, especially since it requires 
the State to do for the individual precisely what he has 
refused to do for it. It must acquiesce in his opinion, 
while he may reject its conclusion. Such an attitude 
can be maintained only on the assumption that in matters 
of a particular kind — ^in this case matters of morality — 
the State is less competent to form a judgment than 
the individual. But {Plainly — especially on our hypothesb 
of a dmnocracy — there is no ground for such an assumption. 
It may be t^t the State is wrong, and the individual 
; for it is just as possible for any State to miaom- 
cdve the nature of the moral world as to err in its ditectkm 
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of economic forces. But it is no more likdy to go wrong 
in the first case than in the second ; nor is it more probable 
that the minority is right and the judgment of the majority 
wrong. Certainly the State cannot order its life on the 
principle that whenever any one dissents from it it should 
admit the probability that it itself is mistaken, and there- 
fore permit the individual to follow his own leading. 
And the State is just as much entitled to insist on 
compliance with its moral judgments as with its tariff 
schedules. 

Hence it seems clear that the State, if, as in this instance, 
it is satisfied of the justice of its requirement, may rightly 
compel the individual to render the form of service which 
is necessary for its safety ; and if he refuses, it may 
treat him as one whose actions are hostile to its security. 
The situation is tragic : a real conflict of obligations, and 
all the more tragic because on neither side is the obliga- 
tion lightly regarded. It is the situation in which martyrs 
are made. For where the individual is right in his resist- 
ance to the State, i.e. where he stands for truth as against 
error and has the nature of things at his back, sooner 
or later his suffering or loss or even death releases the forces 
which carry the truth to triumphant recognition. Perhaps 
it is true that no great cause can win its way except by 
mart)n'dom ; it is part of the burden of man’s finitude 
that it should be so. But this should not conceal from us 
the fact that there are many false martyrdoms — men 
who are martyrs not to the truth but to their own blindness 
and recalcitrance. No estabhshed authority can succeed 
in distingxiishing accurately between the two kinds. 
As we shall see, no wise authority will often press the 
opposition to the brealdng-point and create the con- 
juncture in which martyrdoms of some sort must appear. 
But equally, and especially at a time when political responsi- 
bility is in process of broadenii^, the individual ne^ not 
assume that he belongs to the great succession of the 
martyrs, or that it is mere stupidity and wrong-headedness 
on the part of the Constituted authority that puts him tiMKe» 
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There are, of course, excellent reasons why the State— 
the stronger party in this conflict — should not press its 
power of compulsion to the last extremity. These are 
amply the reasons which support the geneial policy of 
T<fleration ; and within their limits they hold here as 
dsewheie. Apologists of Toleration from Locke and 
Milton to Lord Morley have found it easy to show how 
much of the vitality and integrity of the State's life is 
lost when it tries to secure a dead-level of uniformity in 
its citizens. Progress depends on the initiative and 
enterprise of individuals. Iwth in action and in thought ; 
and the best security which the State has for its future 
health is to accord a wide measure of freedom to its members 
to express the utmost variety of opinion and policy But 
it is clear that such toleration cannot exceed fairly well 
defined limits, and that the State has no obligation to 
tolerate opinions or creeds which appear to the mass 
of its members destructive of its safety. Toleration, in 
other words, is always of the nature of a concession, and 
not a matter of prescriptive right ; though it is a concession 
so essential to the prosperity of individual and social 
health that it shotfld be of the widest extent possible. 
So in the particular case which we have before us. The 
individual cannot claim as a matter of right that the State 
should release him from military service merely because 
he has a conscientious objection to it. But the State 
might well decide that since those who are reflective 
enough to have formed an independent judgment about 
their obligations to the highest community are likely to 
be strenuous in service to, and earnest in thinking of, that 
community, it ought, as a guarantee of the amplitude of 
its own future purposes, to respect their conclusions and 
release them from this particular obligation. It does not 
thereby admit the probability that their view of the 
jiatnre of the ideal l^dom is right and its own wrong. 

tint view and opennm oi 

cus^oD of the toltiiiiate iiniet of its pdlky. ai^ hi 
ralevaiice to the coraataaity whicli it prof eai Mi to larv** 
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are of the greatest value to the right direction of its 
activities. This is a roost ample justification for a 
"conscience” clause, and one which might reasonably 
move a liberally minded community to make such a 
provision. 

Thus it seems that when there arises the impasse of 
a conscientious refusal on the part of the individual to 
accept the obligation imposed on him by the State, there 
is necessarily wanting neither the practical adjustment 
nor the theoretical basis of that adjustment. What is 
wanting is any theoretical rule to determine when the 
State shall admit compromise, or when it must exact the 
full discharge of its requirements. That is a problem 
for statesmanship, working on the full knowledge of the 
exact circumstances of the case. All that theory can say 
is just that as it must rarely happen that the individual 
should find himself compelled actively to dissent from 
a constitutionally taken decision, so it must rarely happen 
that when a genuine and serious objection is ascertained, 
it is necessary for the State to override it. But one can 
hardly doubt that cases may occur when the duty of the 
individual to refuse and the duty of the State to compel 
are both absolute. And in the face of that tragic situation, 
theory has no solution to offer. 

In this section we are not discussing the motives which led to 
the insertion of the “conscience" clause in the Military Service 
Acts of 1916. No doubt such considerations were present : but 
Other factors such as expediency operated as well. Our problem 
is the ethical and political issue involved in such a clause ; and on 
this point the argument that has been given furnishes the only 
reasonable basis for the State’s recognition of a conscientious 
objection. It is a matter for regret that the subsequent treatment 
of conscientious objectors by the military authorities showed how 
little, in some quarters, the real meaning of the State's concession 
was appreciated. 


x8 
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{ 3. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

We ouiy craxchide our discussion of the State and the 
nation by remarking briefly on the subject of international 
relations. Perhaps not so long ago. it would not have 
appeared anomalous to omit all consideration of this 
topic from an argument of this character. But it is plain, 
horn the implications of our whole position, no less than 
from the inexorable logic of events, that we may not 
safdy pass it over. We have tried to make it clear that 
no nation can pursue without reference to others the 
ends of its own life ; for, at its best, its life is but a phase 
of a wider life and incomplete apart horn it. The ctmcems 
of one community are not merely private. Ultimately 
they afiect every other ; for the end of all States which 
are critically conscious of their own lives must, we have 
maintained, be the same ; and no single State can get 
very much nearer the achievement of that end unless 
othm advance in the same direction. Apart from aU 
theory, the elementary hkcts of economic life are against 
an attitude of indifiorence to other nations. No nation 
subsists without foreign trade ; few could do so even 
if they wished. Just as the more alnmdant provision 
of the means of physical life draws difieroit ftunilies 
into the bond of economic relationship, so through 
specialization, co-operation, and exchange the resources 
of each are increased, so on a large scale with the family 
d nations. In the small community any increase in 
^dencykand skill on the part of one group of workers, 
though primarily an advantage to these workers them- 
selves, involves potentially at least and most probaUy 
in actual fact an incremoit of the consumable wealth 
of the whole society. So also in the larger. An increase 
<h: a diminution of int^;rity or intelligence or skill, or 
any condition that is likely to produce such a result, is 
chiefly the concern of themmnbersof the State affected, but 
hi a less direct way it touches the welfare of other States 
also. And farther, just as the eomomic tmion d the 
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smaller groups is the framework of multiide assodatioiis 
Ux the higher ends of social life, so also the economic 
relations of States ought to be the outer envircmment 
for a common life of mind and will. To some extent 
it is so. Yet it can hardly be doubted that our failure 
within the limits of the State to make the economic frame- 
work 8ubservi«at to higher purposes is vastly intensified 
in inter-State relations. There the economic organization 
has so outstripped in complexity and power the more 
slowly buUt fabric of conunon spiritual life, that it threatens 
either to choke the latter, or to constrain it under mechanL 
cal and economic bonds, rather than be constrained by it. 
In the sphere of international relations, no less than in 
the relations between Capital and Labour wi thin a State, 
the double effect of modem industry is very plainly evi- 
denced. On the one hand, the production of the goods 
which are the material wealth of human life, and in regard 
to which all parties are interested in getting the highest 
obtainable total, is a force making for union, co-operatkm, 
and amity. But the distribution of that total, what the 
economic interest of each is for the biggest possible 
assignment to himself, is a force operating in precisely 
the opposite direction. 

It is hardly open to doubt that the failure of the States 
of the world to subordinate the economic to the ethical 
motive, both within their borders and in their dealings 
with one another, is the most powerful source of wrars and 
kindred social evils. The two problems of internal and 
external relations are really one ; and neither will be solved 
before the other. So that, corresponding to the problem 
within the State of devising methods of controlling the 
economic motive by reference to ethical and political 
ends, there is in the iiftemational sphere the problem of 
subjecting the economic relations between States and 
between citizens of different States to a similar constraint, 
Within the State, these higher ends have already objectified 
thonselves in powerful institutmns, so that the line xA 
advince there is prepared. But in international relatioiii 
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we are still without such institutions ; and perhaps not 
fully conscious of the community of ethical interest that 
requires them. Hence the problem of international 
relations is twofold : first the creation, or the revelation, 
of a basis of interest and will ; and second the establish* 
ment of such institutions as will not only secure this 
common will against usurpation by the meaner forces of 
economic gain, but also control the economic relations 
between States, in conformity with the conditions and 
necessities of their higher spiritual life. This is, no doubt, 
a counsel of perfection. But it is, at the same time, a 
counsel of the plainest common sense ; for it is the only 
way in which any solution is possible.* 

And perhaps it is worth while pointing out, by way of 
warning and by way of hope, that the problems which 
are fraught with danger to the peace of the world are 
precisely those in which the economic motive is most 
crudely operative. These are the problems connected 
with the opening-up of the less highly developed parts 
of the world.* If it were possible to restrict the economic 
relations of civilized countries to the exchange of com- 
modities among themselves, probablj’ no very serious 
threat to mutual friendship would arise. For exchange 
is simply an enhancement or extension of production. 


< We are not wholly without the beginnings of such international 
arrangements. Examples are the Tel^raphic and Postal Unions 
and the Commission on the Navigation of the Danube. In these 
cases, problems which are primarily economic, and which might 
have given rise to exploitation and therefore friction, have been 
regulated by joint administrative action which secures equitable 
treatment for all concerned. But these questions are tractable 
because it is obviously to the economic interest of every one that 
a peaceful and equitable solution should be found. What is wanted 
is that peoples will be as quick to recognize their community of 
ethical interest, and create institutions expressive of that. For 
the facts about international arrangements, cf. L. S. Woolf, /Nter- 
maHonal Government, p. 122. 

* For a very vivid discussion of this whole question, see Mr. 
H. N. ^ailsford’s War 0/ Steei and Gold. 
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and it is advantageous normally to both parties con- 
cerned. But as it happens, the greatest profits do not 
come from such exchanges, where conditions do not oftoi 
permit of exploitation or of undisputed control of all 
sources of supply. The discovery of a new market, especi- 
ally in a country where it is possible to establish a monopoly 
and to secure some degree of authority over the inhabi- 
tants, offers a far more lucrative field. For such a country 
gives the opportunity not only for very profitable trading 
in the ordinary way of exchange, but for the most remunera- 
tive investment of capital. Labour is cheap, natural 
resources are great ; and the return to judicious expendi- 
ture is far greater than in a settled and civilized land. 
Hence among enterprising commercial nations there 
is a severe-competition for " spheres of influence ” — i.e. for 
tracts of rich and undeveloped country where one nation 
can establish itself predominantly and secure for it«lf the 
major share of the return to this kind of imdertaking. 

Obviously, in this kind of scramble there are endless 
|x>ssibilities of friction, for the good reason that each 
group is seeking simply its own interest, and seeking it 
by means which necessarily react against the interests 
of others. And so long as in their dealings with the com- 
paratively undeveloped parts of the world each of the 
civilized nations acts on the principle that its own economic 
interests are paramount, so long must the friction con- 
tinue. The situation is quite blatantly immoral, and can 
only end in disaster. Here, plainly, the difficulty can be 
solved only in one way — the control of the economic 
motive by a high sense of responsibility not only to other 
civilized nations, but to the inhabitants of the new com- 
inercial area. Such control is peculiarly difficult here, 
where concealment of abuses is fairly easy, and where 
the temptations are very great. But there is no denying 
its urgent necessity. 

And no other solution wdll serve. It may be argued 
that when the Great Powers have parcelled out all the 
known world among themselves, no occasion for friction 
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arise between them. But apart altogether from the 
difficulty of arriving at any distribution which will satisfy 
the ambitions of the Great Powers, and ap^rt from the 
-exceeding instability of any such arrangement, this still 
leaves uiuiifected, and even aggravated, the fundamental 
immorality of the whole position — the attitude to the 
weaker peoples, and the tadt recognition of th«n as suitable 
fields for exploitation by the stronger. Or it might be 
argued that the solution would be the complete with- 
drawal of the (keat Powers from these areas, leaving only 
private traders without their protection, and allowing the 
native inhabitants to impose on the traders whatever 
conditions they thought fii in their own interests. But 
such a course, though it may relieve the official conscience, 
neither satisfies the wider requirements of this probleiti 
nor exhausts the moral responsibility of the Powers to 
less civilised peoples. It wrecks itself on the ground that 
very few uncivilixed or barbarous peoples are fit to endure 
contact with the white man wi^out deterioration ; 
and very few white men are willing to impose on their 
commerce the restrictions which alone can save the native 
race. Hence if supervision were wholly withdrawn from 
the intercourse of civilized and uncivilized, the final 
condition of things might well be worse than it is now. 
Deterioration on both sides is inevitable ; and if the 
uncivilized communities are to retain an)dhing of their 
Integrity, and the traders anything of decency and honour, 
intervention by a responsible Government is essential in 
the into'ests of both. To protect the weaker from degrada- 
tion by the action of unscrupulous traders, and to secure 
for traders, under appropriate restrictions, the opportunity 
to make the resomrces of a new area available for the 
consumption of the world is the first function of civilized 
Governments in relation to less developed peoples. And it 
b impossible, except in the very few cases where a strong 
native Government exbts, to find any substitute for a 
civilized Government in tbb most necessary duty. 

But it b just here that the difficulty emorges. For it 
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is. if not as easy, at least as possible for a Govemmeat to 
exploit such a situation as it is for the i»ivate trader. 
And even if it evades that temptation, it b apt to try to 
procure for itself a more favourable position in the new 
country than it allows to any other nation ; and it may 
with some appearance of reason regard such an advantage 
as only a legitimate recompense for the assumption of the 
responsibility of government. Hence every such extension 
of the sovereignty of a nation b jealously watched by other 
nations ; and in every one there b a danger to inter- 
national peace. And what b worse b that the favourable 
position which the protecting Power claims for itself 
almost inevitably extends to actions which diminis h the 
strength and independence of the native people. 

So long as thb attitude of mind continues, it b hard 
to see what alternative there b to the cold-blooded 
partitioning of the less developed parts of the world 
among the more fortunate nations, with an almost com- 
plete n^lect of the real needs and interests of the subject 
races, and therewith an almost complete destruction of 
moral standards. 

It is not true that thb has been the creed or hven in- 
variably the practice of European nations in dealing with 
their native territories. But it b impossible to pretend 
that anywhere there has been the same vigilance for 
the rights of natives as for the safety and prosperity of 
the civilized settlers. And, as was remarked at the 
outset, the only solution of thb condition, dangerous to 
all parties alike, is the expansion of the sense of responsi- 
bility. and the control of the relations of civilized to 
uncivilized, not in the interest of the former, but in that 
of thi latter. Even thb solution will take long enough 
to become effective ; for the atmosphere of dbtrvst b 
not easily dissipated, and the baneful tradition of com- 
mercial profiteering will die hard. But there are cartain 
obvtoxis measures which would at least accomplbh some- 
thing in the right direction, and mark the coiuctous 
adoption of a more hono\irable attitude on the part of 
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the great States of the world to their less developed fellows. 
A policy of equality of opportunity for all traders in every 
area which is under the protection of one of the civilized 
Powers would clearly be a notable step. This does not 
imply that traders of all nations should be allowed to 
operate without restriction ; for severe restrictions may 
well be necessary in the interests of the native population. 
But whatever restrictions are established ought to operate 
equally against all traders, without any special privilege 
for members of the protecting nation. 

In a word, there is one great requirement, easy to define, 
however difficult to carry out in practice, which the moral 
exigencies of the situation impose. The only justification 
for one nation assuming the responsibility of governing 
another people is moral. For a merely economic gain 
such an assumption is indefensible ; for it is the negation 
of a fimdamental moral principle that human life is an 
end in itself and not a means. When, therefore, inter- 
vention of the kind we have described becomes necessary, 
its manner must be congruent with its purpose. Its 
guiding principle must be the moral welfare of the subject- 
people, not the advantage of the rulers. And its line of 
action is fairly clear. It must conserve and develop what- 
ever native capacity there is for civilization, encourage 
the growth of whatever institutions are best adapted to 
the native habit of mind, open up to the native people 
such of the methods and resources of Western civilization 
as are appropriate, equip it with kindred cultural instru- 
ments, and ofier something of the discipline and training 
that promise to forward the growth of a vigorous political 
life. Above all, since self-government is the condition 
of social health and moral welfare, the first endeavour of 
the ruling nation must be to prepare the subject people 
for the exercise of that power. It must regard its rule 
as a trusteeship and not a dominion, and be ready to 
surrender it when the ward grows to political maturity. 
It is, in truth, hard enough to see in any given case pre- 
cisely how this can be done, or to determine the degree 
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of coQtrol with which a |>eopie can be endowed without 
disaster to themselves. There may be some peoples who 
are incapable of real political life, and who must, so far as 
we can see, remain in a condition of permanent pupilage. 
It would be almost as grave a breach of trust prematurely 
to grant complete political freedom as never to contemplate 
doing so at all. The settlement of all those problems, and 
the selection of means congenial to peoples of wddely dif- 
ferent capacities and histories are tasks of the very highest 
difficulty. They will be accomplished only by nations 
with a lively faith in the possibilities of the human spirit, 
and a sense of their responsibilities to the world. But, 
under these conditions, we have some right to believe 
that they can be accomplished ; and it is certain that they 
can be accomplished under no other.* 

The elevation of public conscience which the assumption 
of such an attitude implies is possible in the fullest degree 

nly when European States become enlightened demo- 
cracies. The fact that none of them is so, and that they 
are at the most various stages both of enlightenment and 
of democracy, and therefore of mature political responsi- 
bility, makes the existing problem more complicated and 
difficult. The possibility that one Power can direct its 
resources to colonial exploitation makes it harder, though 
not less necessary, for ^tter intentioned Powers to adopt 
a more honourable way. Perhaps it is here, if an}rwhere, 
that civilized States have the duty of reviewing the actions 
of one another. In matters of internal policy it is hard 
to see how any good result can follow from the inter- 
ference of one Power with another. Not that the external 
Power has no interest in such matters, but simply because 
they are more likely to right themselves if they are left 
to the care of those who are most intimately concerned. 
It is safe to assume that a civilized State has enough 
energy and public spirit to secure tolerable conditions 
for its members, and to direct its own affairs without 

> The project ot e&ective reform in this direction depends 
greatly on the achievement of a League of Nations. 
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disastrcras iniustice. If the asstunption is unjustified, 
the inner weaimess of the State will soon enough, without 
outside interference, issue in new political groupings. 

But the case is difierent when a powoful nation is willing 
to secure its own advantage at the expense of a less power- 
ful or less civilized people, as. unfortunately, every Great 
Power is sometimes tempted to do. It is true that the 
conscience of most States is alert enough to stop most 
overt actions of this land ; but the situation is all too 
plainly possible. And when it does arise, it may be 
necessary for other nations to intervene. It cannot 
be maintained that even here intervention is always 
a duty. For though the bare facts of the situation are 
that moral relationships have been overthrown by a simple 
appeal to force, it is possible that when the issue is clearly 
detoed, the side of morality may rally to itself strength 
enough in both communities to resist the invasion of 
injustice, whereas it is certain that outside interference 
will inevitably obscure the essential situation. It is always 
better that wrong-doing by any conununity should be 
overcome by the outraged sense of justice of that com- 
munity itself. But where that possibility seems on any 
reasonaUe view of the probabilities to be excluded, one 
cannot doubt that there, there is imposed on other nations, 
not merely the right but the duty of intervention. Plainly 
the intervening nation accepts a vast responsibility. It 
b never itself impeccable, and between nations the ques- 
tion " Who made thee a judge and ruler over us ? " is as 
hard and as pertinent as between men. But the answer 
in both cases b the same — the moral necessities of man- 
kind. And the responsibility of one nation for the 
actions of another b not different in quality from the 
responsibility of one man for another. 

At the same time, we cannot suppose that the situation 
as it b at present b one in which we can perman^tly 
acquiesce. Individual men have defined theif responiu- 
bilities to one another, and they have created an institution 
capable of determining the manner and degree of their 
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fulfilment. The possibility of orderly and humane rdatkm- 
ahips between man and man, without which no progressive 
social life can be ensured, depends on the maintenance of 
such an institution. One can hardly doubt that until 
some analogous provision has been made for the deto’- 
mination of national responsibilities and of inter-State 
relations, mankind in general urill not secure the condi- 
tions under which alone a healthful and vigorous soda! 
life can fully develop. 

The essence of the arrangement as it holds between 
individual members of a single State is that each sur- 
renders his power to act on his private judgment, and 
brings the matter on which he thinks action should be 
taken before some tribunal which is vested with the 
authority of the whole community to decide upon issues 
of such a character, and to enforce its decision. A does 
something which B construes as an injury to himself 
or to C, who is perhaps less capable than B of defending 
his own interests. B does not hereupon proceed to exact 
vengeance from A, either on his own behalf or on that 
of C. He la3rs an indictment against A before some 
established court ; and if he makes good his charge, A 
has to endure the appropriate penalty. The advantages 
of such a procedure are twofold. First the judgment 
on which action is taken has some chance to be as nearly 
just as human wisdom can hope to make it. At any rate, 
it is impartial ; it is based on a full account of the facts, 
and is free from the prejudices and passions of the con- 
flicting parties. And in the second place, it is effective. 
If A is in the wrong he endures the penalty which he 
might escape if B and C should happen to too weak 
to inflict it on him. Such an arrangement enables men 
to go about their business on the assumption of reasonably 
secure and intelligible relationships with others. They 
need not spend half their energy in resisting invasions 
from others, or conducting a private warfare against 
those from whom they have suffered or on whom they 
have inflicted injury. 
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Bat this chaotic and ineffectual situation, which has 
so largely been superseded as between individuals in a 
civilized State, is precisely the condition which obtains 
between States themselves. There is no central authority 
to govern the relations of States ; so that if State A 
injures State B, B can exact rep>aration only by the might 
of its armed forces, and the whole issue is removed from 
the sphere of justice to that of physical strength. Or if, 
in the more critical case, A takes advantage of the 
weakness of C. C has no hope of redress unless some stronger 
Power is sxifficiently stirred to challenge A in C's behalf. 
In the nature of the case there can be little attempt to 
arrive at a balanced and impartial judgment on the situa- 
tion, and the warring nations are committed to a long- 
drawn series of feuds as disastrous to their progress as a 
vendetta between private families. 

The situation is evidently anarchic. It has neither 
of the elements that make for security in the civil relations 
between man and man in a settled community. There 
is neither the reasonableness to ensure a fair judgment 
nor the power to make such a judgment effective. What is 
required to achieve those conditions is just what achieved 
them within a single State a central and impartial 
authority the representative of the moral sense of a whole 
community charged with the duty of deciding, and 
equipped with the power both to prevent private 
decisions and to enforce its own. That is the im- 
mediate ideal which international politics must strive 
to effect — the first and chief form in which inter- 
national goodwill can permanently organize itself. 
We are still very far from achieving anything of 
the kind ; and until we do achieve it, civilization does 
not possess the mechanism for securing even its bare 
continuance. But it is clear that the way to the attain- 
ment of this ideal is not a greater measure of indifference 
between nations as to one another’s affairs and actions, 
but a greater measure of concern. Bad as the present 
situation is, there is one worse — that in which no nation 
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Mcepts any respon»biiity for safeguarding an)rtliing 
but its own immediate interest. And until, in some form 
or another, the ideal of a tribunal on international relations 
is effectively established, it is not the least of the duties 
of a civilized Power to accept the burden of preparedness 
to vindicate international right, whenever it sees, to 
the best of an honest judgment, that it is endangered 
or broken. 


§4. INTERNATIONAL RIGHT. 

How hard such an effective establishment is, we can 
learn from many things in the recent past. Apart from 
those economic conventions which we have mentioned, 
international agreements hitherto, when not directly 
aggressive in purpose, have in the main been designed 
to afford the contracting nations some relief from the 
burden of armaments by arrangements to act in concert 
with one another in the event of an attack upon either 
Power by some third. The military alliances between 
Germany. Austria, and Italy and between France and 
Russia, and the naval convention between France and 
Great Britain, were all agreements of this sort. Such 
agreements have a certain value, since they are pro- 
fessedly defensive in principle and therefore embody a 
recognition that wanton aggression is not merely an 
affair between aggressor and aggrieved. But they suffer 
from an inevitable tendency to become more than 
merely defensive engagements, and to call into existence 
competing groups of Powers ; so that the original purpose 
is forgotten and the world is divided into two or more 
armed camps, with the constant threat of each side to 
appeal to arms. 

There is more hope, therefore, in agreements such as 
that in force between Great Britain and the United States 
that any matter in dispute between them shall not be a 
casus hMi until the expiry of a certain time after various 
forms of mediation and arbitration have been unsuccess- 
fully tried. The difficulty of agreements of this sort. 
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even apart from the fact that nations are apt to exclude 
from their scope matters " affecting their vital honour." 
is that during a period of strained relationships and 
mutual suspicion it might be impossible to prevent the 
outln'eak of war. But evidently the greater the number 
of nations jointly making agreements of this kind with 
one another, and all of them [hedged to see that any two 
disputing parties rigidly observed the terms of the agree- 
ment, the greater the security for fair-dealing and peace. 
Perhaps it is in this direction that we can most hopefully 
look for immediate advance. 

But not even this, though it would do much, would 
ensure that every issue would be settled by right. War 
would still be possible ; and what is even more important, 
the threat of war might still be a factor in the settlement 
of disputes between State and State. International 
justice, like justice between individuals, requires, not so 
much that wars should cease, as that physical force should 
not be a consideration in determining the solution of 
questions to which such force is irrelevant. Wars would 
cease, then, as a matter of fact, because they would be 
perfectly meaningless. And the object of satisfactory in- 
ternational arrangements is not primarily to secure peace, 
but to secure right, and thereby to make war impossible 
by making it as impotent to settle an international issue 
as the oze of a man’s muscles to settle a civil action. 

Hence it is clear that the finally satisfactory embodi- 
ment of international justice must take the form which 
we have indicated — a kind of world tribimal." Something 
of the sort already exists in the Hague Tribunal. But 

< For an admiraUe discnaaion of the conatitution and powen 
of such an International Court, see Bfr. H. N. Brailsford's A Ltagut 
of Nati<m$ and Mr. G. L. Dickinson's The Choiu Before Us. Both 
writen draw a clear distinction between disputes which are *' jus- 
ticiable " and those which are not, and make proposals for dealing 
with both cases. Both writen also offer a most candid and illnmin- 
ating ducuasion of the difficulties of constituting and of maintaining 
an Intemati<mal Court. Here we are concerned cmly with the 
otf these difficnltiss, the doctrine ai State so v erei gn ty. 
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is necessary is that such a court should have the 
power to compel all disputants to accept its jurisdictum 
and its judgments. To this end, it must possess force 
sufficient to coerce that of any single natffin or group of 
nations. In other words, each nation must reduce its 
warlike ^tablishment to the level of a police force ; except 
in so far as it contributes its quota to the upkeep of an 
international force, which will ^ the weapon of the court 
of all the nations. 

Against this conception there are certain plain objections 
and many serious practical difficulties. It can, e.g., be 
argued t^t such a court — which, after all, most consist 
of a number of highly fallible human beings — in posses^n 
of overwhelming armed power, might become the instru- 
ment of a tyranny undreamt of in history. It is possiUe. 
For if such a court were once corrupted, nothing could 
prevent its usurpation of functions which do not tightly 
bdong to it. and its interference in the domestic affairs 
of the various national communities. The answer is 
that the objection lies, not against this particular court, 
but against all forms of government. Government most 
equip itself with power ; and it may abuse it. In that 
case, there is only one remedy, tragic and oh&i inefiectual. 
the remedy of revolt. It is a perfectly conceivable case 
that just as the individual may accept the dire necessity 
and duty of rebellion against the State, so in the last 
extremity the individual State may be constrained to 
revolt against the authority to which it owes its allegiance. 
It may be compelled to do so in virtue of that same loyalty 
for which the individual may revolt against it — loyalty 
to the highest interests of humanity as it sees and under- 
stands them. No machinery can extirpate the possilffiity 
of finite error and sin. Nothing will prevent conflict 
and tragedy. It is part of the risk wfai^ we must run 
in all human achievement. But at least we can reduce 
the occasions of such conflict to the slenderest 
and secure that if it does arise, it is for a cause not 
unworthy of the tragic suffering vdiich it evdm. 
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Far more immediately pressing than the difficulties 
which may arise if such a tribunal is established are those 
which operate against its establishment. The essence 
of them is that such an institution involves the surrender 
of unconditional sovereignty on the part of the separate 
States. And the difficulty of such a surrender is due, not 
merely to the reluctance of it facto governors of States 
to give up certain of their pri^eges, but to a quality, 
fundamental if perhaps temporary, in the character of 
States themselves. The vitality of States, as we noticed, 
is drawn from their nature as organizations and embodi* 
ments of particular types of civilization and ideas, 'fhey 
represent an experienced unity of manner of life and 
political principle ; and in virtue of that experience and 
of its value, not only to the members of any one community, 
but to the whole world of mankind, the State rightly 
requires a full measure of service from its citizens. Its 
sovereignty therefore is not an arbitrary claim, but the 
outward expression of its place is the guardian of an 
experience which matters supremely to a fully articulated 
and developed human life. Hence until mankind, or 
some considerable portion of it, has attained a still udder 
community of experience, of something the same degree 
of intensity as national feeling at present is, it is hard to 
see how any organization expressive of and resting upon 
such an experience is either possible or justified, A con- 
stitutional arrangement which answered to no genuine 
body of sentiment or experience, and which was merely 
designed to prevent certain evils such as war, would be 
anaemic and inefiective from the outset And if we are 
to set about the creation of such an institution, as we 
have tried to show, we must first recognize the conditions 
without which our efforts would be vain. The first step is 
the enlau'gement of international experience. 

Fortunately, the instruments are ready to our hands. 
The ideal , to which we move was typified by the empire 
of the Church ; and what we seek is the restoration, not 
of the uniformity of doctrine, but of the community of 
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sf^tual experience of which, in its limited way, the 
Holy Roman Empire was the symbol. Only that experi- 
ence must embrace more of the diverse activities of the 
mind of man, and make its appeal to many more of his 
interests. That is why the increasing mechanization 
of the modem world, though at first sight it multiplies 
the opportunities of confiict, may also become the instru- 
ment of community The world is contracting, and in 
far more intimate ways than merely by a rise in the price 
of beaver can feel the unity of its movement. Industrial 
conditions tend to produce the same problems in every 
nation, and interchange of social experiments is largely 
possible. Art, literature, and philosophy, though each 
of them springs from a native soil and is inseparable from 
the personal and national experience which it interprets, 
are yet all concerned with the larger features of that 
experience, and may help to universalize it. And it 
may be that the most enduring legacy of these years of 
sufiering will be the heightened understanding of the 
community of the simplest and deepest jo}% and sorrows 
of human life. 

But such forces as these work neither certainly nor 
swiftly. If we remember how difficult it is for ourselves 
to devise some effective constitutional embodiment of 
the unity of the British Empire, we may imderstand how 
infinitely harder it is to induce peoples with less community 
of sentiment, language, thought, and tradition to surrender 
something of their sovereignty to a union of the whole 
world. And great as are the difficulties of establishing 
a real community of life between the nations of the West, 
they are far greater when we try to include the rising 
nations of the East. 

Yet the instruments are there, if we have the will and 
the courage to use them, and if we imderstand what 
manner of kingdom we build. And we may recall, from 
our first analysis of institutions, that all institutions not 
only repose upon, but in some measure create and sustain, 
the will which is implied in their making. Hence every 

*9 
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step in the organization of this community of experience 
is itself a guarantee and -a starting-point of further pro- 
gress. It may be, though we cannot prophesy, that the 
achievement of some measure of international organiza- 
tion, say for the limited purpose of determining certain 
disputes between nations, will itself provide the environ- 
ment for the growth of such a body of common sentiment 
as would inevitably express itself in organizations of a 
far more comprehensive kind. The State, said Aristotle, 
came into being for the sake of life ; but it is maintained 
for the sake of the good life. So with this wider organi- 
zation. It may come into some attenuated form of being 
in order to provide stable conditions for the life of separate 
peoples. But. in the silent progress of the generations, it 
may achieve a greater depth of purpose, expressed in a 
multitude of new institutions and activities, and through 
these offer to individual men and peoples a higher kind of 
common life than they have yet known. 

Whether or not this ideal is true rests v/ith the creative 
will of man to declare. All that we dare positively to 
affirm is that if our widespread and passionate movement 
to a free democracy has its roots in the nature of things, 
so also has this ideal which we have drawn. Democracy 
rests on a view of the moral nature of man ; and its principle 
will be satisfied with nothing short of an enthroned world 
rule of justice. But democracy is attainable only if a 
nation understands and accepts its arduous conditions — 
discipline, self-sacrifice, and devotion to the best it can find. 
Precisely those conditions will achieve an organization 
of the common will and aspiration of the world. The 
end is far off ; for we are far from appreciating the severity 
of the democratic ideal which comes so readily to our 
lips. But if that is genuinely open to us, if it is the 
authentic incentive of our jxxlitical endeavorir, then truly 
all things are possible 
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CITIZENSHIP AND RELIGION 

S I. THE PROBLEM OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

In these lectures we have, it may be hoped, made clear 
what we mean, on the one hand, by citizenship as the 
consciousness of our common life and as the embodiment 
of the organic system of our social interests, and, on the 
other, by the State as the organized body w'it.hin which this 
consciousness works, at once supporting and supported 
by it, realizing the capabilities of the individu^ as a 
social being and realized by them. By “ religion ” in what 
follows we shall mean the consciousness of our deepest 
interests as centring in and bound up with the reality of 
supra-social goods such as are summarized in the trinity 
of truth, beauty, and goodness. By “Church “ we shall 
mean any organized body that claims to be the witness 
and interpreter of this reality and to influence the thoughts 
and actions of its members through their belief in it. 

In the account we have tried to give of civic society 
as thus interpreted we have had little diSiculty in recog- 
ilizing the high importance of the claims of the State. 
When, however, from needs such as those represented by 
the family, industry, education, we pass to religion as just 
defined, w-e are met by the difficulty that the interest 
for which it stands seems to transcend in depth and serious- 
ness, not only those represented by subordinate societies 
and institutions in the State, but that which is represented 
by the State itself and to clothe the institution which 
seeks to satisfy it with a higher right. It is this claim that 
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has been the ground of the conflict between Church and 
State in the past. It might seem, indeed, that changes 
in thought and practice have in modem times led to an 
approximation and largely removed the ground of this 
conflict. We believe that this is so, and it is our object 
in the present lecture to show why it ought to be so. But 
the first result of this approximation has undoubtedly 
been to accentuate the antagonism. So long as the 
function of the State could be conceived of as concerned 
merely with the external conditions of life, such as the 
maintenance of order and the mechanical supply of certain 
economic services, so long it might seem possible to assign 
separate functions to Church and State. But as the State 
has risen to a truer sense of its responsibility as including, 
not only the guardianship of material rights, but the' de> 
velopment of the powers and capabilities of its members, 
it wav bound to come more and more into rivalry with 
the organization which had hitherto a monopoly of spiritual 
functions. At the present day it is not too much to say 
that the conflict has been hottest just in those spheres 
in which, as in education, the State will admit no limit to 
its interest in the spiritual well-being of its members. 
And equally from the side of religion the growing insight 
into the dependence of spiritual on material well-being, 
of the mor^ health of the community upon its laws and 
institutions, has made it impossible for the Churches to 
confine themselves to a service of spiritual things having 
tm reference tc political and industrial organization. 
They can no longer accept the position of passive observers 
of the great secular controversies of our time. It is the 
failure to recognize this change in theory and practice 
that makes the treatment of the relation of Church and 
State by the able and suggestive author of Tk* Churekis 
in the Modem State so barren in its apjflicatkms. Dr. 
I^ggis has rightly perceived that the question of our 
time is no longer that of the rights of the* individual, but 
rather of societies within the State against the State itsdf. 
He sees, further, that the rights of the Church cannot \m 
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the creation of legal enactment or in any way dependent 
on the goodwill of the State, but accrue to it in virtue of 
its possessing a history and tradition and through these 
a real will and personify of its own. But he has failed 
to follow modem thought and practice in the attempt 
to reach a point of view from which the old antithesis 
between iimer and outer, secular and sacred, is seen to be 
an anachronism,* with the result that when he turns to 
practice his conclusions are so hesitating and compromising 
that they altogether fail to produce conviction. It is just 
the artificiality of all such distinctions that constitutes 
the main difficulty before us to-day. Hence the only 
promising line of solution is through a closer consideration 
of the precise relation between the civic and the religious 
consciousness. 

§2. FROM PLATO TO ROUSSEAU. 

So stated, the problem is not a modem one. It is as 
old as reflection on the relation of civic life to the whole 
circle of human interests, including the interest in " con- 
templation.” So long as religion was conceived of as 
piety to a national god cr national gods, as in Israel or 
Greece, it was possible for the highest expression of it to 
be conceived of as identical with the highest expression 
of citizenship, and Socrates was only summing up the 
spirit of ancient civilization when, in the name of the gods 
above and their brethren the gods below, he refused to 
betray the laws of Athens by complicity in the plot of 
his friends to effect his escape from prison. But the 
synthesb of religion and citizenship that was reached in 
the ancient State, in failing to do justice to the fullness 

< ** What I am anxious to emphasize is that primarily the 
business of Christians is with the moral standard of their own 
Society and with themselves as its members. The attempts to 
confute this object with that of securing a better social organization, 
to be imposed by law on the whole nation, seem to me likdy to 
enfedide the former without ultimately strengthening the latter ” 
(« tkt Modem State, p. 130). 
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of human interest in either, was necessarily short-lived. 
In the successors of Socrates we have the beginning of the 
separation of civic life, with its supposed bondage to the 
temporal, from the life of the spirit in the contemplation of 
the eternal. Plato’s treatment of it is well known. While 
he thinks of the constitution of the State in accordance 
with the wisdom that comes from above as the vestibule 
into the higher life of communion with God, yet he is 
fain to doubt the capacity of the body of the citizens to 
enjoy that life in its fullness, and thus leaves us with a 
sense of the insignificance at once of the religious life 
for the citizen and the citizen’s life for the philosopher. 
In accordance with his own philosophy of develop- 
ment, Aristotle seeks to heal the breach by conceiving 
the one as the potentiality of which the other is the 
complete realization. Ancient reflection on the subject 
may be said to have ended in his pregnant suggestion 
of the continuity that exists between them. " Never- 
theless practical Wisdom is not the mistress of con- 
templative or of the more spiritual part of oar nature any 
more than Medicine is the mistress of health. Practical 
Wisdom does not employ the other in her service, but 
provides means for the attainment of it— does not rule 
it but rules in its interest. To assert the contrary 
would be like asserting that statesmanship rules the gods 
because it issues orders about all public concerns.” ' 

But Greek civic life, then in the last stage of exhaustion, 
was too weak to embody such an idea, and in the next 
generation the cleft was widened. The City of God was 
completely severed from the earthly State, and the latter 
was felt to have no claim to an}' but a conditional and 
symbolic loyalty. Christianity interpreted the city in 
the heavens in a sense which made resistance to the claims 
of the State a sacred obligation, and in the fullness of time 
such an attitude was bound to bring the Society in which 
it was embodied into conflict with the State. The result 
of the conflict is well known. For a moment, the problem 
' Ethics, vi. fin. {Peter’s translation). 
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seemed to be solved in the great days of the Papacy in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But again, in spite 
of all the breadth and beauty of the outlines of the 
structure of the mediaeval theocracy, the denial of funda- 
mental human interests, chiefly that of freedom of 
thought, contained the seeds of decay.* The day of the 
man and the citizen was yet to be, but in the first flood of 
reaction against the exorbitant claims of the Church the 
day of the State was destined to precede it. 

It was this that found its most splendid expression in 
Spinoza’s Politico-Theological Treatise. The philosopher’s 
defence of freedom of thought on the ground that “ the 
true aim of government is liberty,” and that the denial 
of it ” is the corruption of every good art,” > goes to the 
root of the matter. Unfortunately, he combines this with 
Erastian claims for the supremacy of the State as the 
" legitimate interpreter and champion of Divine right ” 3 
which go far to cancel the freedom he had asserted. 

The meeting of these diverse influences in Rousseau is 
what makes his statement of the problem so central and 
arresting and gives the celebrated last chapter of the 
Social Contract a place beside the tenth book of Plato’s 
Laws itself. Like Plato, Rousseau is profoundly con- 
vinced that citizenship must be imjjerfect without the 
hallowing touch of religion. " No State.” he exclaims, 
" was ever founded without religion serving as its basis. 
... It is of the last importance for the State that 
every citizen should have a religion which may make 
him delight in his duties.” Yet he sees no prospect of 
such a reconciliation in any of the three types of religion 
that are represented in history, which he designates re- 
spectively as the religion of the State, the rehgion of 
man, the religion of the priest. The last is rejected on' 

' See H. W. C. Davies' Mediteval Europe, chap. vi. " The Hilde- 
brandine Church.” and J. B. Bury's History of Freedom of Thought, 
chap, iii., ” Reason in Prison." These two recent piesentatioos 
should be taken as complerneatary to each other. 

> Op. cit. chap. XX. 3 Ibid. chap. idx. 
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the ground that by giving men '* two sets of laws, two 
chiefs, two cotmtries, it imposes on them contradictory 
duties and prevents them from being at once devout 
men and citizens," and that " there results from it a 
kind of mixed and unsocial law which has no name." 
The first is good in so far as it combines Divine worship 
with love of the laws, and by making their country 
the object of the citizens' adoration teaches them that to 
serve 'the State is to serve the guardian deity, to die for 
one's country is to suffer martyrdom, to violate its laws 
is to be impious. On the other hand, it is evil because 
it is based on error and falsehood ; because by becoming 
exclusive and tyrannical it makes a nation sanguinary 
and intolerant, putting it " in a natural state of war with 
all others, which is very prejudicial to its own safety." 
As contrasted with these the religion of man, holy, sublime, 
and pure, teaches men to recognize one another as children 
of the same God and as brethren united to one another 
in a social bond which is not dissolved even in death. But 
against this advantage has to be set the fact that it has 
no partioUar relation with the body politic, and accordingly 
leaves to the laws only the force that they derive from 
themselves without adding to them any other. More 
than this : so far from attaching the hearts of the citizens 
to the State, it detaches them from it and from all earthly 
things. " Nothing could be more contrary to the sociail 
spirit." If this is the true meaning of Christianity " a 
Society of true Christians would be no longer a Society 
of men." 

Rousseau's own solution is hardly likely to commend 
itself more than Plato's or Spinoza's. There is to be a 
purely civic profession of faith in the dogmas of “ the 
existence of the Deity, powerftil, wise, beneficent, fore- 
knowing, and bountiful, the life to come, the happiness 
of the just, the punishment of the wfcl d, the sanctity 
of the social contract and of the laws.” The hst b prob- 
ably derived from Plato, and as Plato does not hesitate 
to threaten with imprisonment those wba beUeve others 
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wise. Rousseau would banish from his State those who 
refuse adhesion to it and even inflict the last penalty on 
those who prove false to their profession, " not as impiotis 
but as unsocial, as incapable of sincerely loving law and 
justice and of sacrificing, if need, their life to their duty." 
The impossibility of such a solution perhaps requires no 
proof * to-day, but before we leave it, it is important to 
notice the precise reason why on a view like our own 
religious beliefs ought not to be imposed by the State. 
It is not that such beliefs are indiflerent to the State. 
These or the equivalent of them more philosophically 
stated are, as we hope to show, the very breath of its life. 
Nor is it that it is impossible to control belief. Beliefs 
are the unstable product of changing circumstances, and 
it is quite possible to conceive of uniformity produced, as 
in the case of the Albigenses and of Spain, by a sufficiently 
drastic application of suppression. It is that on any view 
which makes the development of human will and intelli- 
gence the supreme end fon which the State exists, and from 
the recognition of which in the last resort it derives its 
unity and strength, nothing can be more self-stultifying 
than to limit the freedom which human nature at its best 
is so constituted as to value beyond eveiything else. The 
result must be, as Spinoza long ago pointed out, either 
by stamping out all sincere desire for truth and creating 
a Dead Sea of stereot5q)ed opinion to put an end to progress, 
or, failing in this, to put a premium on h)qx)crisy, than 
which " no greater misfortune can ever befall a State." 
Apart from this lamentable conclusion, the passage in 
Rousseau has enduring interest for the clearness of its 
statement of the problem as it concerns us to-day of the 
relation between what we have called the social and the 
spiritual selves and the boldness with which priority is 
claimed for the former. And the question which emerges 
is whether or not the relation can be so stated as to avoid 

' For an excellent criticism of it see C. E. Vaughan’s PolMctU 
WriHmgs of Roussmu, vol. i p. 89 foil. Professor Vaughan points 
ont that it has the support of Milton and Locke. 
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the difficulties which Rousseau found in the different 
interpretations that have been put on the latter. 

§3. THE SOCIAL AND THE SPIRITUAL SELF. 

If then, in this fashion, we take up the problem where 
he left it, we can distinguish three ways in which theory 
may attempt to deal with the objections he found to all 
of his three religions. It may seek to free what he calls 
the religion of man from the belief in God and from the 
other-worldliness which is apt to go with it. Or it may 
seek for a deeper ground than political expediency for the 
subordination of the spiritual to the social, which would 
imply the revival in modern form of the State in which 
there is " no pontiff but the Prince, no other priests than 
the magistrates.” Or thirdly, it may seek to draw so 
clear a distinction between the social and the spiritual 
as to make it possible to as.sign them altogether separate 
interests and pave the way for a revival of Rousseau’s 
religion of the priest. 


( a ) Positivism. 

The first of these is the method of PoMtivism, which, 
by substituting Humanity for Deity as the supreme object 
of love and adoration, seeks to cut away the ground from 
interests that might enter into rivalry with those of society, 
and so to heal the division between the religious and the 
social consciousness on the one hand, between the individual 
and the corrmunity on the other. It founds its claim 
to have re-established the unity of human nature on the 
identity of individual and social ends. Within the social 
whole the unity of man's interests is sixured by the organic 
nature of society. In our own terms this means that 
organizing will finds itself at home within the field of society, 
where since each is at pnee the creator and the creation 
of the other, the will which is embodied in the outer 
forms and institutions of the social world necessarily 
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responds to the inner individual will. On the other hand, 
in the world beyond, man's will has no assurance of any 
solid foothold ; no certainty that its claims will be 
honoured,* Is such an antithesis seriously tenable ? 
And is the religion which is based on it an authentic 
satisfaction of human need ? 

The difficulty of maintaining the affirmative from the 
point of view of philosophy in general has often been 
pointed out. There seems to be no ground for asserting 
the " synthesis " of individual and society which is not 
also valid for the synthesis of society and the universe 
on which its life depends, and whose unity is reflected 
in its own. The theory either goes too far in the assertion 
that the individual can transcend himself or it does not 
go far enough in asserting that the transcendence is 
limited to a unity with humanity. From the point of 
view of the present lecture we may try to bring out this 
instability in the positivist view by noting the ambiguity 
of the term Humanity itself. If it be taken in the sense, 
which on the basis of Comte’s own nominalistic philosophy 
is the only really justifiable one, of a mere aggregate of 
the individuals it denotes, the mere multitude of the 
beings who actually exist, have existed, or wll exist, there 
is nothing in the idea that can offer inspiration or support 
to a will the principle of which, as we have seen, is organ- 
ization. Granted an instinctive sense of kinship with 
all that bears the form of human life, there can be no 
more interest for the human soul in such an organized 
and unresponsive multitude than in the supposed in- 
difference of Nature. If. on the other hand, Humanity 
be taken in its truer sense as the embodiment of the 
qualities and achievements of the human mind and will, 
its science and art, its politics and religion, w'e have 

* It was this that the founder of Positivism expressed in the 
contrast between a subjective and an objective synthesis, the 
first of which he claims to have established, the second to liave 
rendered unnecessary (sec £. Caird's Social Philosophy of Comic 
P- 97)- 
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indeed an idea that carries us beyond all forms of merely 
individual life — ^ultimately of social life in any limited 
sense. But it is impossible to stop there, seeing that 
the ideas of truth, beauty, and good which, as we have 
tried to show, constifute the essence of Humanity in 
this sense and alone give it value, cannot be consistently 
held to be the creation of Humanity. It may be only 
in human life that these ideas are apprehended as ideals, 
but to say that they are only reflected in human life 
and apart from it would cease to be, is to contradict 
mere matter of fact. On the contrary, in order to under- 
stand what human life is, we have to conceive of it as 
the reflection of an order of which it is only a part. 

We are thus brought back by another line to the con- 
clusion that Positivism either goes too far or does not go 
far enough. 

It goes too far if it be taken to mean that wherever 
human life extends there we have the assurance that 
the will to good shall find itself at home. On what 
ground, we ask. can we assert that will and purpose have 
a foothold in so inorganic a thing as humanity which 
would not equally give them a share in Nature ? The 
founder of the Religion of Humanity was here following 
only the logic of his own principles when he turned with 
suspicion from the idea of an organization of humanity 
at large, and even conceived of national development as 
he knew it in communities so large as England and France 
as in its nature hostile to the claims of the spirit. It was 
only going a step farther in the same direction when even 
within the small groups he was prepared to recognize he 
sought to confine the function of the State to the care 
of material interests, and by handing over the care of the 
spiritual to a new kind of priesthood to reintroduce the 
very division which Positivism seeks to heal. So far from 
being a reconsecration of civic society and a confirmation 
of its claim upon the individual conscience, this view is in 
reality a desecration a.nd a weakening of this claim. 
Civic obligation and civic loyalty depend on the depth of 
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significance that is assigned by the individual to social 
purposes and social institutions and particularly to the 
State as the most stable and endiuing organization of 
social wilL Just in so far as it is sought to confine its 
function to the sphere of the temporal the call of citizen- 
hip ceases to be the call of the spirit. 

On the other hand. Positivism does not go far enough 
if it means that we are justified on the grounds it ofiers in 
claiming validity for the beliefs that are necessary to 
inspire the will to the highest human service. For this 
purpose what is needed is faith in a response to our 
id eals beyond the circle of the social organism. That 
man may give himself with undivided energy to the 
realization of moral ends, it is necessary that he should 
believe that they have the support, not only of the social 
will which constitutes his immediate environment, but 
of the wider universe with which the destinies of humanity 
are inextricably bound up. As one of the most pene- 
trating critics of Positivism has put it, " The tenderest 
harmonies of affection cannot be reached except by minds 
which are consciously at one with themselves and with 
the law of the Universe, and this oneness is what w’e call 
religion, Man can do his best work only when he feels 
that he is the organ or instrument of a power or spirit 
which is universal and therefore irresistible, which embraces 
and subordinates even that which seems to resist it." ‘ 

It is vain to look to poetry and art to fill the void which 
reason leaves as Comte himself did. Beauty, as Mr. A. J. 
Balfour has recently pointed out,* depends for its power 
over men's hearts, however little they may be conscious 
of it. on the belief that it has significance as the inter- 
pretation of a world which bears the mark of mind and 
will, and is therefore instinct with meaning. Only in 
virtue of this belief can poetry fulfil its moral ftmction as 

> E. Caiid, Th* SoeuU Philosophy of Comte, p. 160. 

> Theism end Humanism, Lecture iii. p. 74 foU. It 1> not neces- 
sary to agree with Mr. Balfour’s interpretation of Theism to go 
so far with him. 
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the pledge to man of the reality of his highest aspirations. 
Without it the poet becomes, indeed. " the idle singer 
of an empty day.” 

Our general conclusion is that there is no surer way of 
destroying the significance of civic life than with Posi- 
tivism to seek to limit the intellectual outlook to the 
unity of social life and (reversing Aristotle's order) ” to 
make practical wisdom the ruler of contemplative.” It 
may be a question whether the old harmony between 
religion and citizenship can be recovered in our ” age of 
reason." ^Tiat seems certain is that it cannot be recovered 
by a philosophy which starts from the denial of the validity 
of man's belief in the response of the Universe to his 
deepest longings. 


(b) State Supremacy. 

The second method of reconciling the claims of citizen- 
ship and religion is to admit the latter to the fullest extent 
as far as the truth of its object is concerned, but to subordi- 
nate it to the State on account of the farm in which this 
truth manifests itself to the spirit. The most famous 
statement of this view is probably that of Hegel in the 
Philosophy of Law. As the passage * has been made 
responsible for much in recent history, we may be excused 
dwelling on it for a moment. " Religion," we are told, 
“has absolute truth for its object and thus implies the 
highest attitude of mind. As intuition, feeling, imagi- 
native knowledge occupying itself with God as the infinite 
Ground and Cause on which adl things depend, it contains 
the claim that everything should be conceived in relation 
to this and reach its confirmation, justification, certainty 
in it. State and laws, like duties, receive in thit relation 
for consciousness the highest verification and the highest 
binding power, seeing that even State, laws, and duties 
are in reality something definite which pass up into and 
find their foundations in a higher sphere. . . While 

• Op. cit. § 70. 
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religion thus constitutes the ground on which the ethical 
world in general and the State in particular rest, it is at 
the same time only the foundation, and it is here that 
they separate.” Hegel goes on to indicate the difference 
in the form in which the truth appears in religion and * i 
the State. In religion it is held in the form of feeling and 
imagination ; in the State at its best, " the complete State,” 
it has taken the ” tremendous step” of being actually 
embodied in solid reality as a spiritual fact — to Hegel 
the greatest fact in the world. The State is not God, 
but it is the most definite and powerful witness to God 
in the world, and must refuse to give w'ay to any authority 
that speaks merely from the heart, still more to any that 
treats civic expeiience as something outward and worldly. 
From these premises Hegel formulates the relation of 
Church to State. To the Church belongs the function 
of relating the actual world of civic life and duty to the 
wilt of God. So long as it takes up this positive relation 
to morality and the State, the State has not only the 
obligation to protect the Church in the temp>oraiities 
which are a necessary part of its organization, but may 
take upon itself the duty of seeing that all the citizens 
should become members of a congregation. 

In the face of exclusive claims on the part of the Church 
to the spiritual life as its concern, Hegel was undoubtedly 
right in asserting in the strongest terms the interest of 
the State in the whole circle of man's spiritual nature, 
in art, science, and religion, not only as means of education 
and a support to its own work of material progress, but 
as ends in themselves.* As itself an embodiment of 
Infinite Spirit the State cannot forgo concernment with 
man's relation to the Infinite. We must also regard as 
essentially true, though, of course, less true to-day than 
in Hegel's time, what he says of civic laws and institu- 
tions as the highest expression in the world of the spirit 
of right and that ” rationaUty ” which he held in the last 
resort to be identical with what is real and enduring. His 
> See loc. cit. $ ijo. Note «. 
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critics have surely erred in failing to recognize the note 
that runs through the whole and that claims value and 
authority for the State, not on the ground of its material 
power, but on the ground of its interest in human freedom 
and the more complete development of human powers. 
But we have to admit, in the light of the subsequent history 
of these ideas, that to say that the " complete State ” 
stands for universal ends, and to say that there is ^y 
guarantee in the world as we know it now that a particular 
State may not come to be dominated by a spirit which is 
ready to subordinate these to its own selhsh interests, 
are entirely different things. It was not perhaps Hegel’s 
fault that he failed to see the limits which the imper- 
fections of the State as it actually exists imposed upon 
his doctrine of its essential nature and upon his claim 
for its right to suborn religion and the Church to its own 
ends. One would fain beUeve that the development of 
democracy, which has endowed the State with new power, 
will at the same time be able to endow it uith a more 
lively sense of its true vocation in the service of the spirit, 
and thus bring citizenship and religion into closer harmony. 
But we have learned how easily, under special conditions of 
national temperament, history, and geographical position, 
a check may be put on this development.* Yet even at 
its best democracy cannot hope to escape the weakness 
of all mortal institutions, and cannot therefore afford to 
dispense with an institution which shall stand for the 
symbol of what is truest in itself and claim a deeper 
loyalty from the best of its citizens. And with this con- 
sideration our problem of the relation of Church and 
State recurs. 

< It is not without significance in this connection that the 
politician who gerrymandered the German Constitution so as to 
iaUty the expression through it ol the general will should also 
have engaged in an unsnccesafnl Kidhtrkampf with the Church. 
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{ c ) Dualism of Tempokal and SraoruAX. 

We have considered the attempts to reconcile the claims 
of the spiritual with the civic consciousness by the denial 
of them in the sense in which they have been asserted by 
hhtoric religion and by the subordination of them to the 
State. It remains to consider the attempt that has been 
made on philosophical grounds to separate the temporal 
from the spiritual altogether and assign them independent 
spheres. The issue here, it is to be noit^, is not of moral 
weU-being versus social and political organization. We 
have already seen how arbitrary any attempt to limit the 
interest of the Church to moral character taken in abstrac* 
tion from the field of its operation in society, must be. 
What conception of individual purity, sobriety, or justice 
could the Church seek to inculcate which abstracted from 
the institutbn of the family, conditions of the liquor trade, 
industrial and legal systems ? The problem is here taken 
at a deeper level, and what is proposed by way of solution 
is to draw a line of division between the entire s)rstem of 
social life and secular morality as belonging to the world 
of mere appearance and the deeper reality of a spiritual 
world which it may foreshadow, but of whose substance 
it forms no part. Views of this type are familiar in the 
writings of some of the great religious leaders of our time 
such as John Henry Newman and James Martineau. But 
they find an echo in sociological writers to whom the 
natural origin and the secular claims of social life seem to 
condemn it as a medium of expression for what is highest 
in man. A passage from one of the most suggestive 
books on our subject will make this plainer than any 
paraphrase of it ; — 

"The real difficulty lies not so much in the present 
separateness of the self's desires as in the permanent 
separateness of the individual's aspirations. We can 
inisgine a perfectly socialized dtizen, whose self embraces 
all others and whose desires are only directed to the 

30 
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admitted good of all. But we cannot imagine such a 
citizen freed from the antagonism which arises from the 
continual springing up of new ideals, unless, indeed, we 
suppose him to have lost his individuality altogether.) 
And his social excellence will not save him from this kind 
of antagonism ; on the contrary, his life will be a constant 
example of the growing opposition of the better to the 
good, and of the best to the better. All traces of self 
and its antagonisms may have been purged out of hire ; 
his every desire and resulting social action may be com 
diti<med by the fact that he and his Society are one, in 
interest and aim ; but his idealism — the outpush of new 
ideals which are his own — will increase, and will mark a new 
plane of separation between him as an individual and his 
social life as a temporary condition of his activities. This 
is the fundament^ antagonism from 'vhich no amount 
of perfecting by the social process can deliver us— an anta* 
gonism, not of a more or less narrow self to other selves, 
but of an eternally distinct individual to a Society to which, 
as an individual, he is eternally alien. As social persons 
we owe a debt to Nature and society to which it is hard 
to assign any limits. As souls we owe no debt at all. . . . 
The natural social man belongs to the world of sense 
impressions and perpetual change, the spiritual man to 
the world of realities by contrast with which this world 
is only a cave of shadows.” * 

In criticizing statements of this kind, we must again 
limit ourselves to the point at which they particularly 
concern us in these lectures. To begin with it has to be 
admitted they have their value in reminding ns that the 
soul has other relations and interests beyond those that 
are siunmed up in the term ” citizenship ” as usually inter* 
preted. The world is larger than society. What we have 
to ask is whether this extension amounts to the antagonism 
on which this writer lays stress. The question is partly 
one of meaning and partly of fact. We may be prepared 

« ProtcHor E. J, Urwick’s A PhUosopky of Soetal Prognst, pp, 
934 sod 335. 
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to admit a distinction between the " soul " or “ spirit " 
and the social self, but we must insbt on assigning some 
clear meaning to the terms. And when we come to define 
the meaning of " soul ” we shall be able to find no other 
intelligible sense than the responsiveness of the mind 
to the idea summarized in such words as "truth" and 
"beauty" and "goodness." We may choose to express 
these in theistic language, but what we mean by Deity is 
the embodiment of these attributes in the form of a Will 
interpreted in the light of the best that we find in our omi. 
Taken in this sense, can it really be maintained that soul 
owes nothing to society, that the mind’s interest in these 
things has quite other roots than its interest in social 
well-being, and that it draws its nourishment from a wholly 
different plane of reality ? 

It seems plain matter of fact that, on the contrary, it 
is inconceivable how the love of these things could have 
developed except imder the conditions of organized social 
life. It is true that the idea of a better — something truer, 
fairo', kindlier, and juster — must come as an inspiration 
of an individual mind and be born in his inmost spirit. 
But it is not true that it is an individual creation or 
can be bom in a soul unfructified by the seeds of it already 
scattered throughout society. Rehgion is right in saying 
that this inspiration comes from God, but He is a God 
who has already revealed Himself in the achievements of 
society, whose footsteps are already in the mountains 
for those who are high enough (or it may be lowly enough) 
to discern them there.* It is always those who have seen 
deepest who have been the readiest to admit that they are 
not the creators of new meanings but the witnesses to 
the meaning already there. " WTiat doest thou there, 
Elijah ? " must be the ironical question addressed to all 
those who conceive themselves the solitary witnesses 
of what ought to be. 

Equally far from the fact is the claim that these 

> “ O world as God has made it I All is beauty. 

And kaowiag this is love, sad love is duty ** 
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iosimtioss have quite other roots than have the social 
unkm and oi|[aniasation of men. It is the same will and 
affection in their search ior comprehension, harmony, 
ccffiesion, and solidity that is at work hsr* in science 
and philosophy, tkert in politics and relipon. There 
is surely no more hopeful sign of present tendencies in 
rdigious thought than the refusal to separate between 
the ideals of science, art, and religion and those of social 
affection. It is this essential unity that the great Catholic 
writer Baron von Htigel has in view when he insists that 
" Darwin's rapt interest in the interrelated lives of plants 
and insects, in a bird’s colouring and a worm’s instincts, 
are, in their grandly self-oblivious outgoing to the humble 
and the little, most genuine flowerings of the delicate 
Christian sprit in this fierce, rough world of ours. Without 
such real love, bridging over such real differences between 
realities possessed by varyingly deep inner lives such 
studies instantly become impossible or dry and merriy 
inglorious or weakly sentimental.” * In the same ^mit, 
idealist philosophy has insisted that ” the instinct of our 
physical science and naturalistic art, of our evolutionist 
philosophy and democratic politics, is not antagonistic 
to but is essentially one with the instinct which in the 
IGddle Ages r^arded all beauty and truth and power 
as the working of the Divine reason in the mind of 
man and in Nature. What a genuine though grotesque 
anticipation of Charles Darwin is there in Francis of 
Assisi preaching to the birds 1 ” * 

To aU this it may perhaps be replied that the common 
qjring of mligion and social affection is not what is denied. 
It is not bcfl^een these that '* antagonism ” makes itself 
fdt, but between the atmosphere of freedom and elevation 
in iriikh these both nmve and the restriction and narrow- 
ness of outlook of industrial and political institutions 
devised for temporal and temporary purposes and embody- 
ing from their very nature the spirit of exclusiveness. 

> Li/0, p. 381. 

• B. BoMoqnat's CmitimUm ^ Chr u ltn d om, p. 91. 
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To this objection the answer must again be an appeal to 
simple mattear of fact. " You agree/' we must say, 
" that the spirit of art. science, and religion, themselves 
one, is also one with the spirit of love which finds its 
first and last expression in ordinary life and the relations 
of man to man. The growth and fuller expression of the 
one is the growth and fuller expression of the other. 
Do you think that this expression becomes easier as 
social life 'develops ? On the contrary, is it not obvious 
that in the complicated cucumstances of modem life it 
becomes more and more difficult ? There was a time 
when one’s duty to one's neighbour lay at the door or 
at least by the wayside and was within the scope of the 
individuaL Under modem conditions it has not only 
to be sought out, but has to be thought out. Paths 
have to be formed for fmitful effort, knowledge of how 
to use them has to be accumulated, forces have to be 
organized. Who, as a private individual, what private 
society even, is sufficient imto these things ? The task 
that is set us by a religion that claims to have come that 
men might have life and have it more abundantly has 
outgrown all but the collective power of the whole com- 
munity. Henceforth dvic organization must bear a 
new significance. It can no longer be treated as some- 
thing to which religion can afford to be indifierent. It is 
something essential to the active exercise of religion. 
Apart from it there can be no effective charity, no pos- 
sibility of finding one’s neighbour, no possibility therefore 
of finding oneself. It was some time before the Church 
made this discovery. It is still largely blind to it. But 
it was this — the discovery by the Church of the modem 
world, and not, as has been supposed, of the medieval 
world — that was the secret of its revival in the middle of 
last century. We can understand the enthusiasm it awoke 
when it was made by Manning and the Christian Socialists 
of the time. At the present moment it is the most 
living thing in religion." For oxifirmation we do not 
you to go to philosophers " supporting a thesis," but 
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to the best Church writers thonsdves. " Here," writes 
Canon Scott Holland, speaking of the municipality, " is the 
oi^aniaation by which we are linked up by (me life in the 
common fellow^p. Here is the instnunent through 
which our will and care and love for our neighbour can 
take action. Here is the machinery by which to apply 
to the life of labour that lies close around us the principles 
of mutual service and the obligations of brotherhood 
It covers the whole area. It reaches, like wisdom, from 
end to end. It penetrates where we cannot follow. It 
embraces all that is beyond our scope. The Town is the 
expression of our love for one another. ... To the State 
we apply : that or nothing ; that or the dmial of Christ’s 
Lord^ip. If we are to love our neighbours we must 
bdieve in the power of the State." * 

From the point of view thus reached there can be no 
essential opposition between the spirit of citizenship and 
the spirit of religion. The one means the soul's response 
to the most concentrated and coherent embodiment of 
the will to good which the human spirit has yet been able 
to realize. The other is its response to those features 
of the world at large — its beauty. g(x>dness, and truth— in 
which the capabilities developed in and through this 
embodiment find the highest fidd of their exercise and the 
guarantee of their essential value. 

1 4. PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS AS TO THE RELA- 
TION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

We have tried to show the spirit in which the question 
of the relation between the State and religion must be 
aj^noached. We have tried to prove that no true solution 
can be hoped for from the ride of the denial of the interest 
im which religion stands. To seek with Positivism to 
deny the possibility of finding grcrand in experiowe for 
faith in tlm response of the world to man’s highest ideab 
is to deny scope to his deepest interest. Nothing we may 
• Owr Nfigkbom’S, pp. 74 aad I4. 
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say could be more fatal to the practical objects that 
Pt)sttivi«n has so finely championed than the establish- 
ment of the truth of its theoretic teaching. We have 
tried to show in the second place that, granted the reality 
of the religious interest as thus defined, it is impossible 
to subordinate it to the State without endangering the 
purity of its teaching as the witness to the real presence 
and power in the world of a truth and righteousness of 
which the actual State is a necessarily imperfect embodi- 
ment Finally we have tried to show that while thus 
representing the higher interests of the spirit, religion 
springs from the same root as society, that it draws its 
first nourishment from it and relies in the last resort 
upon it for the opportunity of manifesting its power in 
life. While these conclusions do not of themselves provide 
an answer for the many practical questions that rise in 
connection with the adjustment of the claims -of Church 
and State, they involve certain corollaries that furnish 
ground for a more hearty co-operation than at present 
exists. It must be sufficient to mention two that are most 
closely related to cmrent controversy and that seem to 
indicate the lines on which a closer alliance may be 
hoped for. 

(a) There can be no doubt that the main work of the 
Church must be that of direct witness to the existence 
and power of the Divine in the world. Nothing can be 
more fatal to this work than political propagjmda in which 
the great issues of right and wrong are obscured by class 
interest, party passion, or the inherent complexity of the 
subject. Its attitude to these questions must find its 
analogy, not on the platform but in the lecture-rooms of 
universities where an effort is made to discover the princi- 
ples that underlie them and to create the spirit of equity 
and of sympathy out of which a better tmderstandii^ 
may come. On the other hand, in cases where the issues 
are plain any artificial attempt such as that already 
criticised > may very well be a betrayal by the Church of 

’ P. a93, above. 
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its aailitsnt office. ** I do not think/' writes Dr. F%gii, 
“ any policy ought to be forwarded ly the Church as a 
corporate Society and imposed in its name on a State of 
which Churchmanship has no longer anything to do with 
the qualifications of citizenship *' * Why, we ask in coa* 
nection with such a dogma. " in its name " ? Why may 
not the Church unite with the better mind of the community 
and in the name of good citizenship in the advocacy of 
measures it deems essoitial to social well-being or in opposi- 
tion to others it deems destructive of it, such as tempoance 
reform and the marriage lavrs ? In its attitude to these 
it may very weU be mistaken, as we have already seen ; 
but it is not too much to say that one of the main sources 
of the Churches' weakness at the jn-esent moment is the 
disappointment that those who are most deeply touched 
with the social spirit of the time experience in being left 
without their hearty, unanimous support in the great fight 
against social evil. 

(d) A second corollary concerns the r^ht of the State 
to undertake positive ofiices in the name of religion. It 
is agreed that the main work of the State is the maintenance 
of the conditions under which the WiU-to-good may operate 
most freely and effectively in individuals and societies, 
including the Church. Active participation in that work 
itself most be iustified by particular considerations such as 
economy of effort, the intrinsic importance of the service, 
or the failure of the Society entrusted with that service 
adequately to supply it. These considerations have, 
by general consent, been foimd to meet in the case of 
education; but it has been maintained that while this 
justifies the State in providing secular education it pro- 
vides no justification of its interference in religious. 
From the point of view here reached this must ai^>ear 
to be sheer dogma. The State, as we have seen, is pro- 
foundly interested in the maintenance in the coming 
generation of the belief in the reality of the moral order. 
In case, therefore, of the failure of the Churches to keep 
* Op. dt, p. 128. 
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pace with the needs of the conuminity, the State has 
both the ri^t and the duty to see that the people do not 
perish for lack of a vision. This is the justification of 
the much derided "undenominational religion," and was 
urged in an unanswerable way by ProfesscMr Huxley <m 
the first London School Board. It may be granted that 
it is an u n sati sf actory expedient, but the reason of its 
unsatisfactoriness is not that which is usually urged. It 
is not that religious teaching of this kind must omrist of 
colourless platitudes obtained by abstracting what may 
be supposed to be held in common by denominations, 
but is reaUy held without modification by none. One 
can hardly think that those who hold this view of it mean 
what they say. sedng that it amounts to the doiial of any 
atial principle undo’iying the religious consdousness 
and m a nifesting itsdf in the various forms iriiich it takes. 
The State is surdy right in claiming that no one can 
reverently teach the love of man, the greatne^ and beauty 
of Nature, the ethical meaning of history without teach* 
ing the essmtials of religion. Where undenominational 
religion fails is, not in the things that may or may not be 
taught under this title, but first in the lack of support 
its teachings have in the homes of the children, and secondly 
in the consequent difficulty of securing continuity through 
membership of an organized Society which may carry 
on the work it has begun. The State as Hegd knew 
it can hardly insist, as he seemed to think it might, 
on all children becoming members of a Church. But 
the State as we are now coming to know it takes a 
larger sweep, and intermediate institutions, combining 
its disinterestedness, comprehensiveness, and syston 
with the sympathy and human touch of voluntary 
agencies, have made things possible to-day which were 
formerly impossible. Among these none are more hope- 
ful than after-care committees and kindred organizations 
founded with the object of seeing that after leaving 
school children shall not become derelicts for want of 
interest in their after-life on the part of n^Ugent parents. 
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Hitho^to these admirable institutions have concerned 
themselves mainly with health and industrial settlonent, 
but as this comes to be less necessary owing to better 
industrial conditions, it is to be hop^ that they will 
find themselves freer to devote themselves to the minis- 
tration of spiritual things by seeing that every child has 
the opportunity of becoming a member of Church or 
Chapel or of a club connected with one or other. 

Be the importance of these practical suggestions what it 
may, the conclusion to which we are led by our view of 
the genial structure of human nature and of the insti- 
tutions to which in the exercise of its creative and 
transforming activity it has given birth and continues to 
communicate life — is that, inasmuch as State and Church 
owe their origin to the same spiritual impulse and are 
joint partners in the same spiritual function, the adjust- 
ment of their respective parts offers no more inherent 
difficulty that in the case of any other of the organs of 
the common will. The main condition of success is the 
clearer recognition on the part of both of the high end to 
which they have each in its own place and d^ee the 
privilege of co-operating, and the readiness to subordinate 
other interests to that of the more effective realization 
of it. 
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